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Delinquency and Socially and Economically 
Deprived Youth.—For 5 years Psychologist Albert 
W. Silver worked with the more severely disturbed 
delinquents brought before the Wayne County 
Juvenile Court at Detroit. In his provocative 
article he acquaints us with “Greg,” the composite 
personality of a typical delinquent, and shows how 
the juvenile court and society attempt to cope with 
Greg’s problems and needs. Dr. Silver depicts the 
inner workings of Greg’s mind and the broad ex- 
ternal forces affecting him, and relates what the 
entire community must do to give all the socially 
and economically deprived Gregs and their fam- 
ilies a meaningful existence and an opportunity to 
return to productive employment from which they 
have been displaced by present-day technology. 

Understanding the Female Offender.—A\l- 
though female delinquency is greater than that 
represented by statistics, women are still the more 
law-abiding citizens, according to Miss Bertha J. 
Payak, federal probation officer at Toledo. Miss 
Payak discusses the extent of criminality among 
women, the types of offenses committed by them, 
and the characteristics of the female offender as 
they relate to self-concept, dependency, emotional 
selfishness, and biologically based behavior. Her 
informative discussion will give us a better under- 
standing of the female offender. 


Supervision of the Female Offender—Miss 
Gloria Cunningham, federal probation officer at 
Chicago, offers helpful suggestions for supervising 
the female offender. She recounts some of the 
objections of the male officer to supervising women 
and comments on some of the difficulties. Their 
problems and needs are different, Miss Cunning- 
ham asserts, and require special skills in dealing 
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with them. The need for dependency and self-re- 
spect, she points out, are among the positive 
factors in helping the female offender. 


Interviewing Techniques in Probation and 
Parole.—In the final article of his series on inter- 
viewing techniques, Dr. Henry L. Hartman con- 
tinues a discussion of the initial interview. Meth- 
ods of converting a directive to a nondirective 
technique are discussed. In a recapitulation of the 
entire series of four articles, Dr. Hartman reviews 
those techniques which are of particular use to the 
probation and parole officer in his counseling 
relationships with the probationer and the parolee. 
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The Prospects for Reducing Delinquency Rates 
in Industrial Societies—The urban-industrial 
way of life in contemporary society, according to 
Sociologist Jackson Toby of Rutgers University, is 
conducive to deviant behavior among adolescents 
and young adults. Adolescent delinquency, he sug- 
gests, may be part of the price industrial societies 
pay for “their affluence, their freedom from 
oppressive social controls, and their willingness to 
give young people a relatively long period of 
preparation for adult responsibilities.” Professor 
Toby focuses attention on depressed minorities 
and low-status families. High rates of delinquency 
are not inevitable, he concludes, but panaceas are 
unlikely. 


The Church’s Mission and Delinquents.—For 
more than 32 years Harvey L. Long, executive 
director of the Illinois Youth Commission, has 
been working with delinquent youth. The church, 
he declares, has a significant role in coping with 
those factors which lead to delinquency and crime. 
Employment, education, law enforcement, hous- 
ing, and urban planning, he explains, are the focal 
points of a grand strategy the church can carry 
out in fulfilling its mission to potential delin- 
quents. 

Social Education in a Penitentiary.—There is a 
need for a directed program of social education in 
all penal and correctional institutions, states J. 
E. Baker, associate warden of the United States 
Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana. Mr. Baker 
discusses the content, organization, participation, 
and results of social education at his institution 
and offers guidelines for establishing an effective 
program for developing social attitudes. 


Social Group Work in a Women’s Prison.—Mr. 
F. J. Peirce of the University of North Carolina’s 
School of Social Work faculty describes one exper- 
ience with social group work in a women’s prison, 
outlines some of the principles and practices of 
social group work services, and demonstrates the 


values of such services. Group services under the 
direction of a qualified social group worker, Mr, 
Peirce maintains, enhances the rehabilitation pro- 
cess and helps prisoners to become more respon- 
sible, creative, productive citizens. 


A Transitional Service Between Incarceration 
and Release.—Maryland’s Patuxent Institution 
for defective delinquents has been experimenting 
with trial visits on a periodic basis as a means of 
helping the inmate make the difficult transition 
from the institution to the free community, 
Nathan S. Nackman, director of social service at 
the prison-type hospital, describes its preparole 
program, tells how it operates, and assesses its 
therapeutic value. The transitional service which 
Mr. Nackman portrays not only assists the pris- 
oner as he moves out of the institution, but also 
helps the prisoner’s society. 


The Confidence Game.—Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are taken each year from victims of 
confidence schemes. A special study of the confi- 
dence man and his victims has been made by Dr. 
Robert Louis Gasser who describes in his reveal- 
ing article how the game is played, the rules of the 
game, the organization of the con team, and the 
code within the group. If confidence operations are 
to be controlled, Dr. Gasser contends, they must 
be more clearly understood by the public and the 
law. 


An Idea Is No Good . . . —Research should be a 
living, concurrent part of the developing correc- 
tional field, insists Robert M. Carter, federal pro- 
bation officer at San Francisco. Research does not 
always require vast sums of money and a highly 
skilled research team, he avers. Meaningful on- 
the-job research can be accomplished at local 
levels with a small investment in time, effort, and 
money. Helpful guides for conducting research 
while on the day-to-day job are offered by Mr. 
Carter. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be 
taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
of consideration. 
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Delinquency and Socially and Economically 
Deprived Youth 


By ALBERT W. SILVER, PH.D. 


ELINQUENTS and their problems, the work- 

ings of a juvenile court, and society’s efforts 
to cope with delinquency are the focus of 
this essay. The composite personality of a delin- 
quent and his background which follows is based 
on experience with the more severely disturbed 
delinquents regularly referred to a juvenile court’s 
psychiatric clinic. 

A delinquent is usually from 14 to 16 years of 
age by the time he is referred to a juvenile court 
psychiatric clinic (approximately 7 out of 10 de- 
linquents are boys). This is an especially troubled 
age for young people generally, the age of rebel- 
lious and perplexing adolescence. 

For Greg, a typical delinquent, the external re- 
assurances and inner restraints—the safety valves 
which prevent violent outbursts—are lacking. By 
the time he is referred to the court’s psychiatric 
clinic Greg has most likely engaged in a variety of 
offenses, most common among which are stealing, 
breaking into homes or businesses, running away 
from home, skipping school, being generally incor- 
rigible and repeatedly getting into fights and con- 
flicts with peers and adults. In rare cases his be- 
havior may include such serious, even bizarre, 
offenses as armed robbery and assault, various 
types of sexual misbehaviors such as window- 
peeping, sexual assault, and at times even murder. 
But the nature of Greg’s offense only gives the 
symptomatic picture, the small floe of the iceberg 
which floats above the surface while submerged 
beneath is a deeply troubled, conflicted, more fre- 
quently frightened than aggressive youngster, 
who poses a grave problem to his community. 


Economic and Familial Factors 


Before dealing with Greg and the inner work- 
ings of his mind, what are the broad, external 
forces affecting him, such as his ethnic group, his 
neighborhood, his family, his school and his 
friends? In most cases, Greg’s family is severely 


*Prior to his recent appointment to the Eastern Michi- 
gan University faculty, Dr. Silver served 5 years as chief 
Psychologist in the Wayne County (Mich.) Juvenile 
Court Clinic for Child Study. 


Associate Professor of Education, Eastern Michigan University* 


economically deprived. Even early in life different 
codes of justice seem to operate for the materially 
fortunate and for the deprived. Consequently Greg 
comes to the attention of the court and official 
action is taken in his case while his richer cousin 
receives a very different kind of treatment, one in 
which the authorities very early bow out of the 
picture while the offender may be referred to a 
privately practicing psychiatrist or to a child guid- 
ance clinic. 

Greg’s parents generally have no more than a 
grade-school education. His father is an unskilled 
worker, among the first to be laid off during an 
economic setback and among the last to be rehired 
in times of recovery. He generally does not have 
the basic skills necessary for him to be retrained 
to adjust to a changing industrial world. Conse- 
quently Greg’s family more often than not is re- 
ceiving some sort of financial dole such as social 
welfare or aid to dependent children. 

Frequently Greg’s mother is both mother and 
father to him because of divorce, separation, 
desertion, or death in the family. If, however, 
Greg’s father is in the home, the long-standing 
sense of inadequacy and failure borne of being 
low man on the economic and status totem pole 
has gradually eroded him into a disappointed, 
querulous, frustrated man, driven to find relief 
from his disappointments in alcohol or other self- 
destructive avenues of escape. Certainly he cannot 
offer Greg the support, guidance, and understand- 
ing to provide the model of effective, benign, 
masculine authority necessary for him to develop 
into a respectable and self-respecting man. Even 
if by dint of his personality attributes Greg’s 
father is a fine man, his son cannot help but sense 
that in his major role as breadwinner Dad has 
failed. 


While matters are not necessarily easier for 
Greg’s mother than they are for his father, partic- 
ularly as so many of the family’s material burdens 
are frequently heaped on her, emotionally at least, 
she is not strapped by the sense of shame and 
failure which in our culture falls on the jobless, 
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unsuccessful male. At home Greg may be a fre- 
quent, although conflicted and uncomfortable 
witness to marital conflicts which in part grow out 
of endless fears over the family’s financial secu- 
rity and its rooted sense of failure and hope- 
lessness. From early years Greg has been made to 
feel unwanted by direct and indirect means as an 
added economic drain, another mouth to feed, or 
as a tangible symbol of an unhappy marriage. 


Ethnic and Neighborhood Forces 


Ethnically Greg’s family generally derives from 
an oppressed minority group which smoulders 
subtly and overtly against the injustices and dis- 
criminations of a larger group whose rules it 
never made and which therefore it seldom bene- 
fits from. Or Greg’s family may derive from the 
most transient, economically the most marginal 
members of the white Anglo-Saxon majority. 
Confused and segregated, they live among other 
transients of similar stock and socioeconomic level 
in an overwhelmingly large, strange city to which 
they fled in search of better living conditions, but 
which for them never materialized. 

In either case, Greg’s family lives in substand- 
ard dwellings in slum or near-slum neighborhoods 
where racial conflicts and crime are nextdoor 
tenants. In these neighborhoods recreational 
opportunities for Greg and his friends consist 
largely of the excitement which prowling in dark 
alleys, smashing school windows and street lamps, 
beating up competing gangs of teenagers, and 
being chased by the police afford. Gradually, Greg 
matures into more sophisticated acts of bravado 
like snatching purses and rolling drunks. Against 
these exotic temptations which afford quick and 
relatively painless discharge for many accumu- 
lated tensions an infrequent chaperoned school or 
church dance or the settlement house’s activities 

(if any exist in Greg’s neighborhood) wax pale 
and uninviting. 
Difficulties in School 

In school Greg is bored to distraction. His 
parents have not inculcated in him the values and 
work habits necessary for becoming a serious or 

successful student. Greg soon realizes he is not as 
favorably endowed either with the hereditary 
intellectual gifts or the cultural opportunities to 
make a joy and challenge of learning. Partly be- 
cause his interest in the world around him was not 
stimulated or gratified early enough in life his 
mental faculties today are considerably below 
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those of his classmates in a regular class. Trying 
to learn and keep up with his classmates has be- 
come so closely linked with humiliation and failure 
(much like his father’s) that Greg has simply 
given up or has taken to becoming the class 
buffoon. 

Furthermore, academic achievement appears 
to him to be a useless pursuit when, at best, he 
anticipates pursuing his studies only long enough 
to become a skilled or semiskilled laborer. He 
cannot read fluently enough to do much more than 
glance at the pictures in his favorite hot-rod mag- 
azine. Books or even a daily newspaper are not 
regularly read at home. The sole source of infor- 
mation or entertainment, except for an occasional 
movie, is television. At times Greg may sit glued 
before the television set for as many as 6, 7, or 8 
hours at a stretch unwittingly absorbing a daily 
diet of violence and unrealistically childish wish 
fulfillment. His parents would say, “‘at least he is 
staying out of trouble.” And Greg would ask, 
“What else is there to do that doesn’t get you in 
trouble?” 

The only reason Greg does not truant from 
school more often is because he fears the conse- 
quences and his truant officer. When he turns 16 
he will drop out of school although he knows that 
jobs nowadays without at least a high school 
education are almost impossible to come by (ap- 
proximately 40 percent of high school students 
drop out before graduation). In the meantime, 
Greg vegetates in an “ungraded” class for child- 
ren with behavior problems, a dumping ground 
for the unruly, disorderly children. His teacher 
is grateful when he can keep the class under con- 
trol for most of the day; never mind trying to 
teach them anything. 

Greg has never acquired compensatory skills in 


_ sports, hobbies, or fields of special interest because 


he is far too unsure of himself to venture and to 
persevere. 


Initial Court Contact 


What happens to Greg when he finally begins to 
clash with the authorities? Not a great deal at 
first. If it is his first offense he will simply be 
warned by the police and sent home. If he contin- 
ues to steal or truant or acts up in other ways he 
is placed on probation following a small, unim- 
pressive court hearing. 

Perhaps once a week or once in two weeks Greg 
will report to his probation officer, generally, 
although by no means always, a trained social 
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worker earning not much more than a skilled pri- 
vate secretary. The average probation officer has 
60 or more boys like Greg on his caseload in addi- 
tion to numerous other responsibilities, and gener- 
ally shares an office with one or two other proba- 
tion officers. Rather than getting to know Greg in 
order to develop a feeling of trust in him and 
gradually learning how he can help him, the pro- 
bation officer can offer Greg little more time or 
privacy than to greet him and to warn him about 
abiding by such regulations as his newly imposed 
early curfew; “hello-goodbye” reporting it is 
called. Overworked and underpaid, with the 
emphasis on quantity rather than quality, his 
probation officer cannot be expected to muster 
enthusiasm and ingenuity for stimulating Greg to 
conform to a society which grudgingly concedes 
him less than the barest essentials for rehabili- 
tation. Should these measures fail to be effective, 
as from their inception they are virtually destined 
to do, and Greg persists in being delinquent, then 
his probation officer or referee or a judge may in 
desperation refer him for psychiatric evaluation. 


Clinic Evaluation 


On the basis of psychological tests and inter- 
views with Greg and his parents (if the parents 
can be inveigled or intimidated into visiting the 
clinic), Greg is generally found by this time to be 
a relatively impulse-ridden, guilt-free offender. 
The internalized restraints, the prohibitions of a 
conscience which in the normally conforming 
individual inhibits socially condemned impulses 
and acts, are lacking or ineffective in Greg’s case. 
The likelihood of instilling in Greg, at his age, an 
effectively operating conscience is extremely slim, 
costly, and time consuming. Primarily to remove 
him temporarily from an aroused community, he 
may be committed to a reform school for roughly 
6 months. Too many boys are awaiting admission 
to the same institution to keep them for a longer 
period. 

It is obvious even to the authorities that behav- 
ior patterns 15 or 16 years in the making are not 
changed in 6 months, by primarily custodial insti- 
tutions at that (a fact which appears to be less 
obvious to the taxpayer). Of the parolees from one 
such institution more than 75 percent subse- 
quently got into further difficulty. It is unlikely 
that many more than this number would have 
gotten into further difficulty had the youth author- 
ities pursued no corrective measures. Whether 
reform schools represent a training ground lead- 


ing to bigger and better offenses is debatable, to 
say the least. 

If Greg is so seriously out of contact with the 
reality of his everyday world that he needs to be 
hospitalized he will most likely be committed to a 
mental hospital (after a waiting period lasting as 
long as 1, 2, or even 3 years). There he may be 
placed in the same ward with adult patients, some 
of whom are violent or thoroughly disorganized, 
while others have been in the hospital for years 
and have become thoroughly institutionalized. 
From the latter group Greg may learn how to 
adjust to institutional life by surrendering his 
strivings for individuality and achievement in ex- 
change for a comfortable vegetable existence. Life 
for Greg then centers around obtaining choice 
portions of food, getting the preferred assign- 
ments, and, in general, making his creature com- 
forts just a little softer. If Greg tests in the men- 
tally retarded range, as approximately 5 percent 
of delinquents do, he is somewhat more fortunate. 
An institution for retarded children may provide 
him with a physically adequate plan and with 
limited treatment facilities. 


Obstacles to Psychotherapy 


If, despite Greg’s background, he is sufficiently 
intelligent, relates to people in more than merely 
a shallow, manipulative fashion, experiences at 
least a degree of guilt and anxiety about himself, 
then his outlook may be somewhat more hopeful. 
Greg may then respond favorably to psycho- 
therapy or counseling on an individual or group > 
basis in the court’s or the community’s child 
guidance clinic. This type of treatment, however, 
is available to a very limited number of boys be- 
cause it is so costly and time-consuming. Nor has 
its effectiveness, particularly with delinquents, 
been thoroughly demonstrated to date. 

As Greg’s patterns of behavior have been devel- 
oping over 15 or more years no tranquilizer, no 
quick or magical cure exists, or is likely to be in- 
vented, which will tear down a warped outlook on 
life and adequately reconstruct it overnight. These 
goals are achieved only slowly, through growth 
and maturation, by guiding Greg past the many 
pitfalls of trial-and-error learning until he has 
learned to avoid familiar, although delinquent, 
and heretofore comfortably reassuring coping 
techniques. Since too many clinic functions are 
primarily diagnostic because of staff and financial 
shortages, and because of the difficulties which 
Greg’s treatment generally poses, less than 1 per- 
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cent of the children who pass through a juvenile 
court are treated in this way. 

Greg and his family, like others whose fare is 
meager (as well as those for whom it is more 
full), have learned to make the most of their exis- 
tence. Consequently, neither Greg nor his family 
are particularly anxious to change. For some time 
now Greg has been taking the easy way out by 
truanting from school, by not preparing himself 
vocationally, and by shirking responsibility at 
home and in his relationship to the world at large. 
He has learned to gratify himself by quick, direct, 
if illegal means and to silence altogether too fleet- 
ing pangs of conscience. For a long time now he 
has stopped admitting to himself that he feels 
hurt, disappointed and frightened by his failure 
and by his family. Now that he has begun attract- 
ing the unwelcome attention of the authorities his 
parents may wish mainly to have him removed 
from home; certainly they do not wish to examine 
their responsibility for Greg’s difficulties as a 
child guidance clinic might expect them to do. 


Basic Solution: Social and Economic Integration 


The causes for Greg’s delinquencies are numer- 
ous, complex, and impinge on each other. Broad 
social forces external to Greg such as unemploy- 
ment, discrimination, and a loosely knit, imper- 
sonal, transient and urban society have an im- 
mediate and direct impact on him. Intimate 
familial pressures such as marital conflict, par- 
ental apathy, rejection, and inadequacy combine 
to make love and supervision among the scarcest 
commodities in Greg’s home life. Finally, there 
are inner limitations such as lack of self-restraint, 
self-awareness, and poverty of socially approved 
channels for self-expression which prompt Greg 
to seek delinquent outlets. 

If Greg’s difficulties clearly derive from the 
warp and woof of the broad social system (and 
this by no means absolves him of personal respon- 
sibility) because of the very complexity of the 
system, the cures for his ills are not equally 
apparent. The basic problem, however, might be 
formulated in several ways. How can a technolo- 
gically complex and freely competitive society 
capable of creating material abundance for all, 
operate in such a way that disadvantaged individ- 
uals are not psychologically displaced and mater- 
ially deprived? How can the parents of future 
delinquents be helped to retain their self-respect 
and in turn that of their children by protecting 
their status as useful, contributing members of 


society? Can potentially productive workers be 
subsidized without idling them and placing them 
on psychologically crippling handouts? How can 
idled workers be expected to imbue their children 
with attitudes of respect for themselves, their 
parents, the community, and for such values as 
gainful occupation? 


Human Values Versus Economic Laissez Faire 


The answer to these questions seem inescapable, 
although threatening in a capitalistic, freely 
competitive society. Concern for the well-being of 
people must replace, or at least mitigate, the all- 
powerful profit motive. When, for example, thou- 
sands of farm folk are forced to flee to already 
hopelessly congested cities because produce is 
raised more cheaply on larger farm units, the 
cost must be calculated in more comprehensive 
terms than bushels per acre. (To add to the para- 
dox our food surpluses grow almost geometrically 
larger while fewer families are capable of paying 
for their food needs independently.) In short, 
American genius for material growth and devel- 
opment must concentrate on the development of 
human potential for the problem of delinquency 
to be attacked at the root level. 

If Greg’s problems are seen as inherently relat- 
ed to the problems of his parents, particularly to 
his father’s feeling of inadequacy and unproduc- 
tiveness, then the first giant step to be undertaken 
is to restore father to his place of rightful occu- 
pancy as the family breadwinner. If this means 
creating work, then we should make the most of 
it by channeling this reservoir of potentially 
productive labor into creative purposes. The start- 
ing point of this reconstruction necessarily implies 
equipping Greg’s father to fit once more into a 
technology which displaced him and to prepare 
Greg to take his place in it. This requires an 
educational and vocational training program 
amounting to a major overhaul of our outworn 
educational system. Greg and his pals must no 
longer be viewed and dealt with as thorns or mis- 
fits in an educational system committed to train- 
ing citizens for primarily middle-class occupa- 
tions. As President Kennedy has suggested, our 
really new frontier lies in unleashing the creative 
potential of people more than it does in techno- 
logical advances or in explorations in outer space. 
Greg and his father’s talents could then be bent to 
the unfinished tasks of our generation of which 
the President speaks. 
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Channeling Productive Labor 


Projects of this kind, however, are contem- 
plated by labor and industry alike as a common 
enemy. One group may cry, “Don’t undertake 
anything that private industry might provide,” 
while the other may quake and quarrel lest its 
constituents be thrown out of work by a supply 
of free labor. Yet it would seem that by utilizing 
this chronically unemployable source of labor now, 
the plans for economic and social development 
projected ahead for the next 10 and 20 years 
might be brought closer to present-day reality. 
The schools, hospitals, homes, research centers, 
the roads, subways, airports and monorails that 
are needed today, which in 5 or 10 years will not 
begin to meet the demands of an explosively 
expanding population, would have some chance 
of being constructed before they are inadequate 
for their intended task. For the basic contention 
is, that unless the entire community in a coherent 
and organized fashion undertakes to strive con- 
sciously and purposefully for maximum self- 


actualization, then the socially and economically 
displaced will remain hopelessly and chronically 
displaced. They in turn will pose an even greater 
psychological and economic burden on a society 
which turns its back to them. 

The blueprints for such a program are more 
properly the domain of a brain trust of social and 
physical scientists, statesmen, and industrialists. 
These should be drawn from men who have 
thrown off the single-minded constraint of their 
narrow realm of competence and an obsessional 
concern with research or with profit. They would 
be men who have learned to assume a more pano- 
ramic view of the impact of the broader social 
scene on their area of special competence. With 
these men, primarily, rests the responsibility for 
creating a complex, technological society also 
capable of satisfying man’s basic need for a 
meaningful existence. It is for them, through the 
medium of informed citizens, to transform this 
age of anxiety into an age characterized instead 
by growth, maturity, and self-actualization. 


Understanding the Female Offender 


By BERTHA J. PAYAK 
Probation Officer, United States District Court, Toledo 


tion and parole officers to supervise girls 

and women who have violated society’s laws, 
this task befalls the male officer in some correc- 
tional systems. In this case, what may be the 
minority aspect of his caseload many times 
accounts for the majority of his supervision prob- 
lems. It is believed, however, that his job of re- 
educating the female offender in the rewards of 
socially acceptable behavior will be facilitated if 
he will but consider the basic components of 
female psychology. 


LTHOUGH it is customary for female proba- 


Crime and Culture are Male Dominated 


Despite the tremendous amount of research 
that has been conducted in recent years on causa- 
tion of delinquency and criminality, reliable in- 
formation dealing specifically with the female 
offender is at a premium. Perhaps the term, “male 


10tto Pollak, The Criminality of Women. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, Inc., 1950. 


dominated,” a ratio I heartily endorse, is the 
explanation. In our male-dominated culture, wo- 
men have become creatures of many facets, so we 
can be quite an enigma. We may at times be sweet 
and docile, and at other times be manipulative, 
secretive, or downright ornery. Men have tried to 
understand those of us who are law-abiding and 
are usually frank to acknowledge failure. When 
antisocial behavior is an added ingredient, the 
problem can appear insurmountable. 

Also, delinquency and criminality are male 
dominated in their magnitude or extent. Dr. 
Pollak! wrote an entire text on female offenders 
and reached the conclusion that their crimes are 
grossly unreported and that they are very, very 
conniving. He coined the phrase, “masked crimin- 
ality,” to identify women offenders. 

There is no disagreement that many offenses, 
such as homosexuality and exhibitionism, will go 
unnoticed if committed by women; that male 
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victims are inclined to protect the female offen- 
ders, many times because it means protection for 
themselves also; and that legal authorities are in- 
clined to be more lenient with women because of 
their masculine chivalry. There can be no agree- 
ment that female criminality is grossly under- 
stated. We are the more law-abiding sex by all 
statistical analyses! 

The latest Uniform Crime Reports? revealed a 
significant sex ratio. In the city arrests, the ratio 
was eight men to one woman; for rural arrests 
the ratio was slightly more than ten to one. When 
the 1960 figures were compared with those of 
1961, the city trends showed a plus 1 percent for 
male arrests and an increase of 2.5 percent for 
women. Rural women arrested revealed an in- 
crease of 3.8 percent for this same period. Being 
a defensive woman, this is interpreted to mean 
that in our changing times, men are being more 
objective about booking women. 

A comparable sex ratio was found in federal 
statistics. Of the 10,784 persons granted probation 
by the United States district courts during fiscal 
year 1962, 1,263, or 11.7 percent, were women. 
Thus, the sex ratio was eight to one.® 


Types of Offenses Committed by Women 


While these statistics on female crime are 
interesting, it is essential first to understand the 
dynamics of this criminality. In an attempt to 
understand their motivation, let us consider the 
types of offenses which are committed by women. 
Again referring to the Uniform Crime Reports,* 
there are some offenses which reveal consistently 
more arrests for men—assaults, larceny, auto 
theft, and burglary. Women are seidom involved 
in organized crime or crimes that require knowl- 
edge of criminal technique. Considering local 
offenses, one of the crimes for which women are 
frequently arrested is child abandonment or 
neglect. While men are more likely to be the 
family deserters, society is much more shocked 
when a woman is the offender, as this is not 
“expected” behavior. 

There is only one offense, prostitution, which 


2 Uniform Crime Reports—1961. Washington: Federal Bureau of 
Investigaton, 1962, pp. 96-105. 


3 Ronald 
Probation System Fiscal Year 1962. Washington: 
the U. S. Courts, May 1963, p. 14. 

4 Uniform Crime Reports, op. cit., pp. 96, 102. 
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can be called a specific female crime. Here again, 
it is the woman who is accountable by law and 
police action for an offense which more appropri- 
ately might be viewed as a unique social problem. 
The most frequent violations of women proba- 
tioners received for supervision in federal courts 
during fiscal year 1962 involved postal theft, bank 


embezzlement, fraud, and forgery.® All these 


offenses have significantly an economic basis. 


In discussing the specificity of female crime, 


Pollak® came to a sound conclusion that only in 


cultural determinants were differences character- 


istic of female criminality noted: The ways in 


which women commit offenses using subtlety ra- 
ther than violence, and the victims chosen; the 


opportunities of which they can avail themselves 
because they are women; the persons with whom 
they cooperate; and the part which they play in 
actual perpetration of the crime. 


Findings of Research on Female Offenders 


We in corrections have learned much about 
criminal behavior from research. Accordingly, 
consideration of a few of the studies which have 
dealt specifically with women should enhance our 
understanding. 

Lombroso, back in 1900, contended that the 
female offender is less likely to be a born criminal 
type and more likely to display the characteristics 
of an occasional violator. In present-day parlance, 
she would be the situational offender, or the offen- 
der of opportunity. He believed that women who 
committed property crimes did so because they 
were placed in the presence of excessive tempta- 
tion while playing their female roles. 

A study of prostitutes in 1920 brought a conclu- 
sion that two factors were responsible: poor 
economic background with few advantages; and 
somewhat inferior mentality. In 1923, William I. 
Thomas classified the sexually delinquent girl as 
an unadjusted girl who used sex as capital to 
satisfy her dominant wishes for recognition, 
security, new experience, and response. The 
Glueck study in 1934 singled out some factors 
having the highest relationship to nonrecidivism: 
neighborhood influences within a year of commit- 
ment; steadiness of employment; economic re- 
sponsibility ; and mental condition.’ 

When Cohen® analyzed delinquent male sub- 
culture, he discussed also the delinquent female. 
He advanced the theory that her adjustment to 
males causes her to become involved in delin- 


‘quency, as the bulk of her behavior is “sex- 
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connected” rather than the stealing and “mali- 
cious hell-raising” of her male counterpart. 

The masked behavior theory of Pollak has 
already been mentioned. 


Comparative Studies 


Two recent and revealing studies involved 
‘comparisons of the sexes. Barker and Adams,°® 
whose sample groups were boys and girls con- 
fined at training schools in Colorado, confirmed 
the sexual differences in type of offenses commit- 
ted. Boys generally committed violations through 
the acquisition of other people’s property, while 
the delinquency of girls involved incorrigibility, 
sexual offenses, or running away from home. In 
regard to their motivations, boys were found to 
become involved in activities which they believed 
gained them status in their group. They appeared 
to be satisfying status needs not directly, but 
through symbolic devices. The delinquent acts for 
the girls appeared to be direct expressions of 
personal needs or hostility, and not status-gaining 
devices. They were generally alone in their delin- 
quencies, whereas the boys committed their of- 
fenses most frequently in groups. 

Dr. Kay’s!° study of women at the Ohio Reform- 
atory attempted to understand how the female 
offender conceived of herself. Three dimensions 
were assessed: Direction of socialization, or 
whether she was veering toward good or poor 
social adjustment; the extent to which she saw 
herself as being alienated, or the extent to which 
she felt helpless, powerless, etc.; and to approx- 
imate the way she thought the institution was 
affecting her. Her results were compared with a 
similar project with men confined at the Ohio 
Penitentiary. The results revealed that women 
under 33 veered toward poor socialization consid- 
erably more than the older inmates, and that 
women who started their criminal careers under 
age 14 were more poorly socialized than women 
who began their delinquencies after that age. 
Although both men and women tested down 
toward the poor end of the socialization scale, as 
was expected, the men tested poorer than the 
women. 

Regarding alienation, there was no significant 
difference when age, number of prior arrests, 
time spent in confinement, and age of onset of 
first delinquency were considered. However, the 


®Gordon H. Barker and William T. Adams, “Comparison of the 
Delinquencies of Boys and Girls,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, December 1962, pp. 470-476. 

10 Kay, op. cit., pp. 160-163. 


women were slightly more alienated than their 
male counterparts, or perceived themselves as 
slightly more at a loss to control their lives than 
the male. 

Regarding the effects of confinement, the 
younger women under 33 saw the institution 
affecting them in a detrimental way, while the 
older women felt less influenced. Women with 
less than two previous arrests had more favorable 
images of themselves than those with more than 
two, and women who had been confined longer 
than 16 months saw it as helping them less than 
those confined for shorter periods. 


Understanding the Female Offender in the 
Context of Her Social Role and Goals 


Based upon statistics on the incidence and type 
of offenses, results of studies, observations of 
authorities in corrections, and my observations 
both as probation officer and a member of the 
female sex, it must be concluded that the female 
offender can only be understood in the context of 
her social role as determined by her constitutional 
differences, her psychological differences, and her 
social position, all of which are interrelated. 

Females in their youth are daughters and 
sisters. In adulthood, they assume their identifi- 
cation of wives and mothers. At each level, their 
behavior is expected to coincide with these estab- 
lished roles. The family remains our basic unit, 
with the male member being charged with the 
responsibility of assuring its economic security. 
A woman’s role is that of a homemaker dependent. 
upon her husband. In our present-day culture, it 
is acceptable for women to combine marriage and 
careers. However, it is not acceptable for the 
working mother to neglect her child or children 
in favor of a job. She must be capable of dis- 
charging both responsibilities in good fashion. 

Since in our male-dominated culture it is sup- 
posedly the male who selects his help-mate to 
establish his family unit, the girl is groomed to be 
sexually attractive so that she is chosen in the first 
place. Sexual attractiveness, however, is not to be 
considered synonymous with sexual accessibility. 
Our mores dictate what amounts to a double 
standard for sexual behavior. Regardless of indi- 
cations to the contrary, the reputation for chastity 
is still an important criterion of marriageability 
and acceptability as a social equal in respectable 
society. “Sowing wild oats,” on the other hand, is 
generally considered to be a healthy stage of male 
development. Once married, a woman is presumed. 
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to spend most of her life in devotion and service 
to her husband and family. She is expected to be 
faithful to her husband. If he is not, he usually 
finds understanding, as the wife will be inclined 
to assume the responsibility of having been dere- 
lict in her duties. 

In all his roles, aggressiveness of the male is 
accepted. The female, who must assume the less 
overt role, must operate more subtly and less 
directly. If she does not, she is likely to be called 
one of any number of unflattering names. So, 
having no alternative, it is not above her princi- 
ples to connive or manipulate in order to get her 
wishes satisfied and achieve her goals. 

Since a law-abiding female’s goal is a happy and 
successful marriage, it would appear that her 
status, security, response, and acceptability of her 
self-image as a woman must depend upon the 
establishment of satisfactory relationship with the 
other sex. This same situation prevails with the 
female offender—both are women! Any woman’s 
driving motivations, accordingly, tend to be emo- 
tional. Her major aim is emotional security, as her 
principal satisfactions are measured by the non- 
material values of love, affection, and service to 
her family. 

If a woman reverts to prostitution, becomes 
involved in thefts or forgeries, or neglects her 
children, she has made a mockery of our concept 
of her role. This defiance, accordingly, is consid- 
ered not only unconventional but “bad.” When 
boys or men become involved in legal difficulty, 
some understanding and acceptance may be shown 
them by their families, neighbors, and employers. 
This is not the case of antisocial girls and women. 
Again, the double standard of conduct is oper- 
ating! Unfortunately, there are also men in cor- 
rections who are influenced by the double standard 
and are punitive with women. 


Characteristics of Female Offenders 


Poor self-concept.—Despite whatever behavior 
may be displayed, be it a veneer of boldness or an 
‘‘T-don’t-give-a-darn” attitude, the female offender 
is well aware of society’s reaction to her behavior 
and, consequently, the factor of guilt is almost 
universally present. They know they have failed 
in the past, and they are fearful of the future. 
Those of us who have worked with the female 
offender and those who have studied her behavior 
confirm her hopelessness, her unhappiness, and 
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her loneliness. In our culture, the female child is 
the lesser wanted and the more restrained. This 
produces repression and guilt in an abundance of 
super-ego under socially acceptable conditions. 

By the time correctional workers come into 
contact with a female offender, she has developed 
a very poor self-concept. This poor self-concept 
was evident in a group of delinquent girls who 
participated in an experiment of foster home 
placement in New Jersey recently.‘! As a group, 
they were unhappy, anxious, fighting against 
society, and fighting for unfound satisfactions. 
The girls who participated in the comparative 
study of Barker and Adams, previously men- 
tioned, seemed to have more negative self-concepts 
than the participating boys. They felt more re- 
jected and tended to identify less with each other, 
as they saw themselves as relatively isolated 
individuals. 

Dependency.—Attention should also be called to 
the natural dependency of women. By custom, 
cultural training, and in some cases because of 
biological differences, most women are highly 
dependent. Society has delegated to the women the 
role of the protected person in family, marital, and 
social situations, and we females react accord- 
ingly. Severance of a dependent relationship, 
whether it be due to the disruption of the family 
unit or termination of a marital status by death, 
desertion, or infidelity, will present psychological 
problems which may bring forth an antisocial or 
criminalistic solution. The dependent woman who 
is suddenly faced with the lack of economic secur- 
ity may be forced to assume the masculine role of 
“provider,” again perhaps choosing an illegal 
method to solve her problems. 

The factor of dependence is particularly per- 
tinent in understanding the female parolee. She 
has had the protection and security of an institu- 
tional setting, so the problems of returning 
“home” are intensified. 

Emotional Selfishness.—Being motivated essen- 
tially by her emotions reveals another character- 
istic of the female offender, on whom pressures 
are often intense. She seems to respond quickly 
and aggressively to any emotional stimulus, and 
can be strongly influenced by her reactions to 
personalities around her. It seems that women 
possess a peculiar type of emotional selfishness. 
Consider any woman you know and see if you 
don’t agree that she is most concerned about her 
family, her husband, her children, her home. 

Presentence investigations of women offenders 
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reveal an almost universal history of unhappy 
marriages or unsatisfactory relationships with 
men. In some cases, her antisocial conduct may 
have resulted from her infatuation with “the other 
man.” In other cases, the love of her husband or 
paramour caused her to become his accomplice. 
It is not impossible for a respectable woman to 
become involved with a man who has a serious 
prior record, as objectivity seldom defines her sex- 
ual attraction. Almost any emotionally disturbing 
situation in her relationship with men may 
prompt a woman to seek vengeance or “get even,” 
again reverting to a subjective appraisal. 

Biologically Based Behavior.— Emotionally 
mature women have little difficulty during the 
menses, pregnancy, or menopause. However, since 
most of our clients do not fall into this category, 
the effects of these processes must be taken into 
consideration. Menstruation may bring depression, 
but it can also confirm feelings of guilt which 
some women may have about sexual activities. 
Our culture frowns upon illegitimacy and may 
even limit the number of children. Pregnancy, 
therefore, may become an increased source of 
irritation, anxiety, and emotional upheaval. That 
the menopause has biological, social, and psycho- 
logical ramifications is well known. If you have 
not seen the effects of menopausal-emotional 
disturbances in your female caseload, in all proba- 
bility you have worked with its consequences in 
the mothers or wives of your clients. 

In addition to understanding that behavioral 
changes may occur during these periods, it is 
necessary to be alerted for the female offender 
who uses them to justify her unusual behavior to 
receive special consideration. In other words, her 
“condition” conveniently becomes an excuse. 


Inmates’ Appraisal of Their Psychological Needs 


As it is essential to have knowledge of any 
offender’s attitudes and feelings to understand 
him, of significance is a study conducted by Cassel 
and Van Vorst!? among inmate women and juve- 
nile girls to determine what they believed were 
psychological needs of women who are institution- 
alized. These female offenders thought the most 
humerous and severe problems related to an 
offender’s self-adjustment, and involved such 
traits as self-acceptance, self-understanding, and 
self-realization. Some of these problems were 


12 Russell N. Cassel and Robert B. VanVorst, “Psychological Needs 
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affectional starvation, tension and anxiety, psycho- 
sexual needs, and depression and despondency. 

Family adjustment problems rated second, and 
in order of frequency and importance were deter- 
ioration of member interrelationships, unity of 
family, family status and security decline, fidelity 
of spouse, and interfamily rivalry. It was the 
opinion of the authors that the immediate family 
unit is more an inseparable part of the adult fe- 
male; and when she is separated by commitment, 
the problems in this area are quite acute. 

Closely related to problems of family adjust- 
ment were problems of social adjustment. Gener- 
ally, the concern was about the newlycreated 
social stigma of being labeled a convicted felon, 
the significance of this stigma, and how to deal 
with it most effectively. It was also ascertained 
that where women inmates have a particular prob- 
lem, such as addiction or physical anomalies, this 
problem was most important of all and would even 
tend to subordinate other personal, family, or 
social problems present. 


Summary 
It is not denied that the extent of female delin- 


- quency is greater than that represented by sta- 


tistics. However, women are still the more law- 
abiding citizens. 

In our male-dominated culture, a woman may, 
of necessity, revert to subtle methods to satisfy 
her emotional needs, so men regard her as an 
enigma. When antisocial behavior is added to what 
can be considered “normal” female behavior, the’ 
problem is compounded. 

While the general public, employers, and fami- 
lies of offenders may show some understanding 
and acceptance of the male in difficulty, this is 
usually absent in the case of the antisocial woman. 
Despite whatever outward behavior the female 
offender displays, she is cognizant of society’s 
reaction to her criminal behavior. Well aware of 
the double standards of conduct, she knows that 
she has done violence to our concept of a woman’s 
role. Those of us who work with her know her to 
be an unhappy individual who has developed a 
very poor self-concept. 

The female offender’s goal, as is any woman’s, 
is a happy and successful marriage, so her self- 
image is dependent upon the establishment of sat- 
isfactory relationships with the opposite sex. Her 
major satisfactions, as are any woman’s, are 
measured by nonmaterial values of love, affection, 
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and service to her family. She is inclined to re- social behavior may result also when her role as 
spond quickly to any emotional stimulus, particu- 
larly where her family, her husband or boyfriend, 
or her children are involved. 

Much of her criminality is sex-connected, as she 
is not always objective in her relationships with 
her male partner. A good portion of her anti- 
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Supervision of the Female Offender 


the dependent member of the household has been 
disrupted. 
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By GLORIA CUNNINGHAM 


T IS SAID it is bad psychology to begin any pre- 
I sentation with an apology. I am tempted to do 

so, however, because in trying to put together 
my thoughts and experiences in dealing with the 
female offender I was impressed by the extent and 
nature of this responsibility as well as its many 
problems and implications. In the limited space 
of an article it is inevitable that I must deal in 
what may seem to be superficial generalities. But 
I do believe I can suggest some simply stated prin- 
ciples and techniques which may be helpful in su- 
pervising the women in our caseloads. 

Although my remarks are directed primarily to 
the woman offender, some of the counseling prin- 
ciples and methods I shall discuss may also be 
applied in working with the wives and mothers of 
male clients under supervision. 

Prior to my joining the staff of the federal pro- 
bation service at Chicago there had never been a 
woman probation officer in that office. After some 
initial anxiety, it was extremely gratifying to ex- 
perience the friendly reception accorded me. It 
soon became clear, however, that the welcome by 
the male officers was prompted largely by their 
relief at having someone on the staff who now 
would be responsible for supervising women. 


Some Objections of the Male Officer to 
Supervising Women 
Male probation officers frequently express con- 
cern and raise questions about having to supervise 
women. There are supposedly unique problems in 
dealing with the woman offender which are com- 
pounded when she is supervised by a male officer. 
In talking with male officers I get the impression 
they just do not like supervising women. Some 
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seem to have an overly chivalrous attitude that it 
is improper to acknowledge woman’s criminality 
and that the woman in this position must be pro- 
tected rather than helped. Others seem to believe 
that women cannot be understood under the best 
of circumstances, so why even attempt it. A few, 
unfortunately, seemed to share the feelings of one 
criminologist that women are basically conniving, 
devious creatures—the source of all evil—and that 
it is best not to get too involved in their problems! 

The most general feeling of all, however, 
seemed to be a sense of frustration on the part of 
the male officer who was interested in doing a 
good supervisory job, but believed he could not 
supervise women effectively because of their man- 
ner of relating and also because their problems 
were so different that it was impossible to apply 
the usual methods they applied to their general 
caseload. Unfortunately, because of these atti- 
tudes, the woman offender too frequently has not 
been supervised at all, or she has been supervised 
in a formal, routine manner which has little mean- 
ing to her and certainly no rehabiltative value. 
There is no excuse for this. The answer does not 
lie in routinely referring cases to another agency 
or placing the responsibility of supervision on the 
probation or parole adviser. Counseling the wo- 
man probationer and parolee should be the respon- 
sibility of the probation officer. 

In asking male officers why they disliked su- 
pervising women, their answers ranged from the 
most frequently stated complaint that “they were 
just too seductive and were likely to get you into 
compromising situations,” to statements such as, 
“Oh they talk too much, they keep you on the 
phone all day, every day, and they take up to0 
much of your time.” That so much more time is 
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necessary in trying to help the woman under su- 
pervision seemed to be a general reaction. 


Problems and Needs Are Different 


Several overlapping problem areas were men- 
tioned. These are interrelated and cannot be dis- 
cussed separately. The first relates to problems 
arising out of woman’s role, society’s attitude 
toward her, and practical problems stemming 
from the fact that she represents such a small 
part of the caseload. 

Women do pose a different set of environmental 
problems. In some instances the officer may find 
he is becoming a child welfare worker as the wo- 
man brings her various problems to him. He may 
be more involved in marital counseling and even 
from a different point of view. He will find differ- 
ent employment, recreational, and housing pro- 
blems and concerns. He will find he must utilize 
resources not generally used in his overall case- 
load. 

The second problem area concerns difficulties 
arising out of feminine psychology as discussed 
by Miss Payak in her article. This would include 
complaints of seductiveness as well as woman’s 
more predominant feelings of isolation, depen- 
dency, guilty, poor self-concept, and oversensi- 
tivity. 

Finally, there are those problems arising out 
of what I term the “male psychology” of the su- 
pervising officer. Under this heading I refer again 
to such things as seductiveness, isolation, poor 
self-concept, oversensitivity. At times these may 
be more his problems than those of the client. 

Another aspect of male psychology is that some 
men are threatened by women, especially the ag- 
gressive woman, to a degree that they cannot ef- 
fectively deal with their own feelings when con- 
fronted by a woman offender. This can be upset- 
ting to a man who is trying to maintain his faith 
in male dominancy and his belief that he is a mem- 
ber of the stronger sex. 


Some Difficulties in Supervision 


As I have already stated, the problem areas in 
supervising women offenders cannot be discussed 
separately; however, we can get into them in 
more detail. 

With regard to the practical problems involved, 
it is perhaps true that there is not much the indi- 
vidual officer can do. We tend to do easily that 
which we do most often and in which we become 


1See “Understanding the Female Offender,” p. 7. 


most proficient. In working with most of our 
clients we rely on an accumulation of experience. 
We develop resources in such a way that it is not 
necessary to do each investigation or prerelease 
plan from scratch. For example, we know from 
experience of certain employers who will hire 
young men with certain types of institutional 
training, we can call on certain clergymen, welfare 
agencies, and persons whom we have used in the 
past and whom we know we can call on again if 
similar situations arise. With the occasional wo- 
man client such resources are not readily avail- 
able, partly because we do not have the opportuni- 
ty to cultivate them, and partly because there are 
fewer such resources. 

Although it may be true that the woman offend- 
er before the courts is given greater consideration 
by the judge and prosecuting attorney merely be- 
cause of her sex, once she is convicted—and espe- 
cially if she is sentenced— society’s attitude chan- 
ges. Perhaps it is the assumption that if a woman 
gets as far as actually receiving a sentence from 
our lenient courts, she must truly be depraved. 

I have heard the expression that there is noth- 
ing worse than a woman alcoholic; or, it is bad to 
be an addict, but there is nothing worse than a 
woman addict. The same attitude prevails in the 
area of female crime. Society may be getting to 
the point where it is at least willing to accept the 
view that no man is born a criminal. But society is 
far from convinced that if a woman is a criminal 
she was not born that way. 

Prospective employers are suspicious of women. 
offenders as are even the traditional social work 
agencies who should know better. In Chicago, for 
example, there are virtually no resources for wo- 
men parolees. We have some fine agencies work- 
ing with offenders, but they are not geared for 
working with women. There are but few halfway 
houses or shelters throughout the country for wo- 
men released on parole. In the absence of such 
resources it is a practical and time-consuming 
problem for the probation officer to work out a 
good plan, especially for the detached woman 
without any family resources. At times it seems 

there is about a 50-year lag between present-day 
knowledge and understanding in the fields of pen- 
ology and criminology and its application in the 
area of the treatment of the female offender. 


Many Problems Require Specialized Skills 


As already suggested, a source of some of the 
resistance to working with women may be the 
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fact that they are more likely to bring to the pro- 
bation officer problems which may not seem to be 
directly related to their probation adjustment. 
For example, the children get into trouble, the 3- 
year-old is not yet toilet trained, or her husband 
is beating her up again. This brings up the old 
argument as to what the role of the probation of- 
ficer should be. Is he also a marriage counselor, a 
child guidance worker, a spiritual adviser, or 
should he be concerned only with those things di- 
rectly related to the conditions of supervision and 
to compliance with the law? There are different 
points of view, of course, and I can only express 
my own. 

I do not believe the probation officer should try 
to be all things to all men. However, I do not see 
how we can compartmentalize the individual. We 
are dealing with a total person and cannot real- 
istically say, “This thing you talk about with your 
minister ; this part of your life is the concern only 
of your doctor or the social worker.” We cannot 
fill all of these roles, but when a person brings 
these problems to the interview, we cannot ignore 
them either. We must deal with them in some way, 
not as doctors or ministers, but as probation 
officers. 

When a woman complains about her children, 
or her family, she must feel somehow that this 
has a bearing on her adjustment and that maybe 
we can help. For most women, their home and 
their family are their life. If she is failing in this 
area, she may feel that she is failing as a woman. 
At times the only help we can give is just to listen 
and sometimes this can be enough. 


Pattern of Dependency 


This brings us back to “feminine psychology” 
—the fact that women do talk so much about what 
seems to be trivia and are inclined to enter into a 
more dependent relationship with the probation 
officer. The woman is more likely to come in more 
frequently, to call regularly, to keep us advised of 
what she is doing or to ask our advice about ap- 
parently inconsequential matters, or in some cases 
to continue to keep in contact with us even after 
her supervision has terminated. This, incidentally, 
may be misinterpreted by the male officer as “se- 
duction” when in reality it may be an aspect of her 
dependency. Once again, in a woman’s world this 
household routine is the sum and substance of her 
life and we may be the only sane, stable, author- 
itative person to whom she can turn for help. 
Perhaps one example may point up what I 
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mean. There is one woman under my supervision 
at the present time. From the beginning I recog- 
nized I would have some difficulty in really learn- 
ing to like this person. She was involved with 
both the State and the Federal Government for 
passing bad checks and explained her behavior 
on the basis that she had to cash the checks to 
help support her five children for whom she was 
also receiving Aid to Dependent Children assis- 
tance. She seemed to be projecting responsibility 
for her delinquency on to her children, saying, in 
effect, that it was their fault that she was in trou- 
ble. She was using this also, I felt, to extract sym- 
pathy from the court. She received a short local 
sentence and was released to federal supervision. 

This woman followed a pattern of dependency. 
She was in the office frequently, talking for the 
most part about her children. One day she told 
a story of how two of her children had stolen 
something from a grocery store nearby and how 
she had marched them right back to the store to 
make them return it. The thought crossed my 
mind that she certainly could not be having much 
success in teaching her children that it was wrong 
to steal when they knew she had just been released 
from jail for stealing from the mails. Suddenly it 
occurred to me that this was precisely the thought 
that was going through her mind. 

When asked how she handled the situation with 
her children, this retarded, inarticulate, deprived 
woman suddenly began to cry and said very mov- 
ingly that she was not able to handle this because 
her children knew where she had been. She said, 
“My oldest girl won’t talk to me now because I 
shamed her and she won’t do anything I tell her. 
I know I am a bad mother, but I want my kids to 
be better than me.” 

As it turned out, she did handle the situation 
fairly well, and when she found me in a more un- 
derstanding, receptive mood, she brought in other 
problems of this type concerning her children. 
For example, she asked how she could explain to 
another child that she could not get a new dress 
but had to wear second-hand clothing from Good 
Will. 

I do not know just how much this woman can 
be helped or how effective supervision will be, but 
two things did occur. Once she began to experi- 
ence some success in meeting these day-to-day 
problems, for the first time she also seemed to 
experience some gratification from being a mo- 
ther. As her self-concept improved a second thing 
occurred. This woman who had been on assistance 
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most of her life found herself a job working three 
days a week with the assistance agency supple- 
menting her income. She had little education, no 
work skills, and no work experience, but she had 
enough self-confidence to convince an employer 
that he should employ her despite a depressed job 
market in Chicago. 

The point of all of this is to please listen to the 
trivia and you may find that the “gabby” women 
in your caseload are asking some very profound 
questions about themselves, as did the woman to 
whom I just referred. They may be asking, “How 
can I be a good mother to my children when I am 
still a child myself?” “Why am I poor?” “Why 
was I born black?” “Does anyone really care whe- 
ther I live or die?” 

You may not be able to answer these questions, 
but by listening with your third ear, you can cer- 
tainly learn a great deal about your client, of her 
particular hell, and her needs. From this point, 
you may be able to go on and to help her. 

This kind of dependency on the part of the 
client can be overwhelming for anyone, and can 
create a great deal of discomfort for the probation 
officer. But it is part and parcel of our work. We 
can use it to help the client as long as we do not 
permit ourselves to feel so responsible that we be- 
come as immobilized as they. 


Question of Seductiveness 


And now this complaint of seductiveness. As I 
have suggested, sometimes this can be more the 
male probation officer’s problem than the wo- 
man’s. Some of the officers who referred to this as 
their biggest problem in supervising women, did 
so with almost a mild sense of outrage—as if the 
woman probationer or parolee just did not under- 
stand that it was simply not proper to behave to- 
ward her probation officer in this way. 

First of all, women are reared and impressed 
from childhood with the idea that to get anywhere 
at all in the world, they must be appealing and 
sexually attractive to men and to varying degrees 
they relate to men on this level. Therefore, from 
the point of view of society, a certain amount of 
this behavior is “normal” and even desirable. A 
certain amount of this behavior the male proba- 
tion officer can ignore and let pass as long as he is 
not thrown by it. As I have already said, the de- 
pendency of the woman client may be misinter- 
preted as seduction. 


Sometimes, too, a woman may be looking for 
approval or acceptance as an equal and invites 
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you to her home to have dinner with the whole 
family. If a man makes this request, nothing is 
thought of it, but with a woman suspicion creeps 
into the picture. 

Another point is that what is often referred to 
as seduction may be in reality an aspect of a more 
pervasive, subtle, feminine trait—that of manip- 
ulation. This again refers to the social role for 
which the woman is groomed. She is taught that 
it is not correct for her to be aggressive; that she 
must be dependent upon others in obtaining ma- 
terial gains in life; that these can be had only 
through indirection or reverse psychology—in 
short, manipulating those around her. This is 
difficult to deal with precisely because it is subtle. . 
One way to treat this, perhaps, is to be aware of 
it and to recognize this type of problem for what 
it is. The problem becomes more complex when 
working with the female relatives of the male 
client, since without realizing it, we may find our- 
selves aligned, at least in the eyes of the proba- 
tioner or parolee, with the domineering mother or 
the nagging wife. The relative may be using the 
probation officer to exert authority on her hus- 
band or son which she cannot do directly. 


Importance of Self-Respect 


Let me add at this point that it is not my inten- 
tion to minimize the problem of seductiveness. 
Many, if not most, of our women offenders have 
been sexually promiscuous or have prostituted, 
and there is not much likelihood that their inten- 
tions are totally innocent. The bulk of feminine. 
crime, according to research, is sex connected. 
So the question arises, how can we deal with it? 

This point may seem too obvious. If we do not 
want our client to act like a prostitute, we should 
not treat her as one. Or more positively, if we 
feel we can help her to become a lady, we should 
treat her as a lady. The promiscuous women or 
the prostitute, especially when she comes in con- 
tact with law-enforcement officials in the commun- 
ity, is too often treated in a condescending, pa- 
tronizing manner as though she were a naughty 
child. She is lectured to as a bad girl by police, 
judges, and officials who incidentally will invaria- 
bly use her first name as if she had no other iden- 
tity than “Ruthie, the prostitute.” 

It is so important to treat the woman client 
with the same respect we would treat any other 
woman. This is not being naive. In fact, to treat 
her with respect and dignity, recognizing her in- 
herent value as a human being, may be the most 
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important single thing a probation officer can do 
during the period of supervision. A woman is 
more likely to have strong feelings of guilt, shame, 
and a very poor self-concept of herself as a wo- 
man and as a human being. The patronizing at- 
titude on the part of law-enforcement officials, 
the condemnation by her family and the communi- 
ty only serve to heighten this attitude and to con- 
vince her that she is after all no earthly good. In 
supervising this woman, the male officer has the 
opportunity to provide her with the first construc- 
tive experience she has ever had with a man re- 
presenting polite society. For this reason, he may 
be of more help to her than a woman officer might 
be. Through his own attitude, he can demonstrate 
that he is interested in her and her problems, not 
because of what she does but because of who she 
is. He can demonstrate in the interview situation 
that he is really not interested in her entertaining 
stories about her own important clients, but that 
he is interested in the problems she is facing and 
in helping her through constructive advice con- 
cerning employment, housing, associates, etc. 

Referring to this problem one officer mentioned 
that he had a woman client who had been a pros- 
titute. He said he had given up trying to help her 
in any way, but that he enjoyed having her come 
in for interviews because she could tell some of 
the “funniest stories.” Maybe the officer has the 
right to live vicariously, but not at the risk of of- 
fering subtle encouragement of her behavior. 

It is true of some of the women that in spite of 
our attitude, manner, and the focus of the inter- 
view, that she may still not get the message. With 
some, not all, we may be able to interpret to them 
directly that their attitude, conversation, and at- 
tire are inappropriate to the situation and just 
wasted effort as far as we are concerned. Recog- 
nize too, just how much of this behavior is test- 
ing. Re-read some of the classification or presen- 
tence material on these women. Time after time 
we will see the same pattern repeating itself. With 
many, every important man in her life, from the 
father on down, may have had just one interest in 
her. Her only value, as far as they were concerned, 
was as a sexual object. She gave, expecting some- 
thing in return, but none of her deeper needs were 
met as time after time she has been disillusioned. 
It is not easy for her to accept the fact that we do 
not have the same interest in her, just by telling 


her it is not so. Men are “no good” so far as she is 
concerned and she will continue to test and tempt 
the male officer until she is sure he is not reacting 
in the same way. He must be above reproach if he 
expects to help her at all. Once again, with this 
type of woman a male officer may be able to do, 
far more effectively, a great deal more in helping 
her realize that she does have some value as a hu- 
man being than a woman probation officer can do. 


Dependency a Positive Factor in Helping 


I may have created a dismal picture of the fe- 
male offender with whom we must work—this 
poor, dependent, isolated, miserable wretch with 
all of these special problems, and I know my re- 
marks have not been very encouraging. But here 
is one more thought on a more positive note. Some 
of the very things which have been described as 
creating difficulties, when understood in their pro- 
per perspective, can really be assets when work- 
ing with women. This dependency, for example, 
makes it easier for women to enter more quickly 
into a positive relationship with the probation of- 
ficer. There has been so much discussed and so 
much written in the professional literature con- 
cerning the problem of how we, as probation offi- 
cers, overcome the initial hostility and resistance 
of some clients who are, in effect, forced under the 
pressure of the court to enter into some kind of 
working relationships with the probation officer. 
I am convinced that because a woman is depen- 
dent and wants acceptance so desperately, and is 
accustomed to assuming a more passive role, she 
will far more readily accept her relationship with 
us as helping persons. Because she is verbose and 
quick to talk at length about the common everyday 
occurrences, and her feelings about them, the pro- 
bation officer is provided with many opportunities 
to exert constructive guidance in her day-to-day 
activities. In short, these liabilities may actually 
turn out to be assets. 

In summary, it is acknowledged that the woman 
under the supervision of male officers does pose 
special problems and responsibilities. They are, 
however, as deserving of help and as amenable to 
supervision as any other client. As with all clients, 
an attempt must be made to understand her a- 
gainst a background of our knowledge of human 
behavior, her status in the community, and her 
particular problems and needs. 
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Interviewing Techniques in 
Probation and Parole 


By HENRY L. HARTMAN, M.D. 
Psychiatrist 


IV. The Initial Interview (Part 2)* 


HE FIRST of the two articles in this series on 
[interviewing techniques explored, among 

other things, various methods of commencing 
the initial interview. In that article it was sug- 
gested that a nondirective technique could be quite 
helpful in allowing the person being interviewed 
to express his feelings about his basic problems 
spontaneously and naturally. Methods of dealing 
with persons who are unable to respond immed- 
iately to this type of approach were also indicated, 
as were techniques for dealing with those who, 
for one reason or other, tend to ramble in a desul- 
tory and time-wasting fashion. 

This article attempts to pursue in some detail 
the further conduct of the initial interview beyond 
its opening stages. These opening stages tend to 
fall into two general patterns. The first pattern 
is seen when interviewing those who are able to 
respond immediately to a nondirective approach ; 
the second, with those who initially require a 
directive question-and-answer technique. 


Letting the Probationer Pursue His Response 


With the individual who is able to respond 
immediately to the probation officer’s, ‘““Would you 
like to tell me about it,” the officer lets him pursue 
the response until he has talked himself out. It is 
generally wisest not to push for elaboration of 
specific details about this topic, either when the 
probationer is talking or when he runs down, but 
simply to make appropriate remarks as he talks, 
remarks which indicate the officer’s understanding 
and interest in what is being said. 

The reason for not pressing for amplification at 
that time is that not enough is known about the 
individual to evaluate his willingness or ability to 
expand on what he has said. When the topic has 
been exhausted then some sort of summarizing 


*This is the final presentation of a series of four articles 
on interviewing in probation and parole by Dr. Henry L. 

artman, a practicing psychiatrist at Toledo, Ohio, and 
consultant to the Child Study Institute of Toledo’s Family 
Court Center. 
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remark should be made which will serve as a 
transition to covering topics in the social history 
or presentence investigation. A typical: remark 
might be, “Well that seems to give us a good 
picture of the way you feel about it, suppose we 
find out a little about the background and possibly 
that will help us to understand why you feel that 
way”; or, “Well, I’d like to understand better why 
you might have these feelings. Suppose we try to 
learn a little more about it.” It is then easy to 
proceed to, “Tell me a little about your family,” 
or “your job” or any of the other topics which 
should be explored. ; 

In those people who originally seem to respond 
well to this nondirective approach, the handling 
of this stage of the interview, this first out-pour- 
ing in response to the opening gambit, is frequent- 
ly crucial in determining the success or failure 
of the entire interview. It is here that the need 
to be interested, understanding, and above all, 
nonjudgmental is so important. At this moment 
the officer knows nothing of the probationer and 
his needs, and the latter knows nothing of the 
officer and his attitudes. 


Officer Is Tested To See How He Responds 


The first statements the individual makes often 
are tests to see how the officer will respond. The 
following is a good example of how this testing 
may be carried on. This is a man who was inter- 
viewed with no prior knowledge of his situation. 
His appointment had been made through his attor- 
ney by the secretary, and no information, not even 
the nature of the offense with which he was 
charged, had been furnished. His response to, 
“Would you like to tell me about it?” was, “Well, 
you see, I have quite a problem. I’m one of those 
guys, if he’s been without a woman for some time 
and he gets a few drinks, then he always wants to 
go looking for guys who like other guys.” 

The tone of voice with which these remarks 
were made, and the searching facial expression 
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accompanying them indicated an expectation and 
a fear that the response would be couched in some 
judgmental fashion. This was obviously a test of 
whether he could be accepted and find some under- 
standing. At this point it would be too risky to 
attempt to convey understanding, since obviously 
not enough was known about him to be able to 
understand. The response then was couched in 
terms which would indicate acceptance of his 
behavior, and the desire to understand it. 

“How does that make you feel?” His answer 
was on the surface, a matter of fact statement, 
“It makes me feel like hell,” but the tone of voice 
and the quizzical facial expression turned this 
statement into a question. He was really saying, 
“You must think I’m pretty terrible, awful, way 
out, can’t be helped, don’t you?” Any attempt to 
empathize with the surface statement with some 
such remark as, “An urge like that sure must 
shake you” or “I can imagine that you do feel like 
hell” would only serve to confirm the suspicions 
implicit in the tone of voice and facial expression. 
Again, this was a way of testing. The answer 
given was, “That must be an uncomfortable way 
to feel. Suppose you tell me a little more about it.” 
Since this contained no judgment that he was 
good, bad, abnormal or depraved, but did indicate 
interest to know more about him, he was able to 
relax, let down his guard, and, at least for that 
time, stop testing. At this stage of the interview, 
the officer must then phrase his responses very 
carefully and should try to be aware of the various 
ways in which he may be tested. 


Probationers Respond Differently 


With the sort of person who responds freely to, 
“Would you like to tell me about it?” there is 
generally the same sort of response to “Tell me 
about your parents,” “work,” “wife,” or any other 
topic which is introduced and suggestions will be 
made later as to how to proceed. With the individ- 
ual who responds only to specific questions, and 
then only in a specific and concrete fashion with- 
out any verbal expression of feelings and attitudes 
it becomes a task to convert this sort of response 
into one which will be more meaningful and 
through which a relationship can be established. 
In dealing with this kind of person it is crucial 
that the officer remain on the alert for the first 
answer which contains material over and above 
the question asked. If the officer has been alert, 
and has responded with the proper degree of in- 
terest, and particularly with no implication of 


passing judgment when this has happened, then 
a significant milestone will have been passed. 

Once this first tentative ball has been tossed to 
the officer and has been expertly fielded and 
thrown back, then the defenses come down faster 
and faster. For example, such a question-and- 
answer interview with only bare answers to the 
questions asked may have been going on and the 
question is asked, “What is your wife’s attitude 
toward your drinking?” and the answer comes 
back, “She doesn’t like it. She bawls the hell out 
of me. Then I go out and take another drink.” 

Here for the first time the person has expanded 
on the question asked of him. He has volunteered 
his reaction. It might be quite tempting to point 
out at this opening that this is exactly the wrong 
thing to do, that “It gets you nowhere” or “That 
just makes the situation worse” or some other 
remark which points out the inadequacy of this 
reaction. This is just the sort of response that the 
probationer is expecting, anticipating that here, 
too, in the person of the probation officer, is 
another individual who will pass judgment on him 
and find him wanting. This temptation then must 
be resisted. Instead, some way should be found to 
convey acceptance and understandng. “It kind of 
gripes you when she jumps you,” or “You wish 
she’d keep her mouth shut,” might be appropriate 
remarks. Once this first test has been properly 
passed, the individual will almost always open up 
more and more. 

At times this first test, or a subsequent one, 
may be even more direct and more pointed. For 
instance, in the example just used, the individual 
may add to his, “Then I go out and get another 
drink” the direct question, “What would you do?” 
This sort of loaded question puts the officer direct- 
ly on the spot. Any direct answer he gives will be 
wrong. If he replies “I guess I’d do the same 
thing” he is condoning the behavior and may 
jeopardize his future effectiveness in working 
with this man to change his behavioral patterns. 
If the officer at this time, before a relationship 
has been established, advances a more effective 
way of dealing with the situation, it may well be 
interpreted as criticism and judgment, and estab- 
lishment of a relationship is hindered. If the offi- 
cer intimates that such a situation could not hap- 
pen to him, he is being “holier than thou” and no 
relationship can flourish in such an atmosphere. 

The most likely solution for this dilemma is to 
evade the question and attempt to focus on the 
underlying feelings. The answer then might be 
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phrased in some such terms as “I don’t know 
quite what I’d do. I suppose it would depend on 
how I felt. Does it kind of gripe you when she 
chews you out?” Almost always this sort of re- 
sponse will convey acceptance and understanding 
without compromising the officer’s position. 


Importance of Voluntarily Introduced Topics 


In addition to being alert to the first spontane- 
ous verbalization on the part of this sort of in- 
dividual the officer should also be equally attuned 
to the first voluntary introduction of a new topic, 
at the initiative of the person being interviewed. 
This is equally true whether the individual has 
been responding well or poorly to a nondirective 
approach. What does the introduction of this new 
topic mean to this person? Is there an associa- 
tion between it and the topic which had just been 
under discussion? Is this association an obvious 
one, or one which is obscure, and at the meaning 
of which the officer can only guess? Is it a sign 
that the probationer is now more at ease and se- 
cure, and hence can talk of things of more mean- 
ing and urgency to him? Is this subject that he is 
bringing up so pressing to him that he must 
introduce it, even though it seems inappropriate? 
Is it possible, on the contrary, that the subject 
previously under discussion is so threatening that 
it becomes essential to get away from it, and this 
new topic is just a red herring, designed to divert 
the officer from something about which the proba- 
tioner cannot yet talk? If, while the officer is 
answering these questions in his own mind, he 
demonstrates his interest and understandng in 
the probationer, and has not passed any judg- 
ments, the latter will continue to relax and the 
interview will proceed more and more easily. 

Once this relaxation has taken place, the gen- 
eral form of the interview will become identical 
in either instance. The pace at which this pro- 
ceeds, the material covered, the depth to which it 
is explored, will be determined by what the officer 
has learned of the individual during these early 
stages. As this early stage has been going on, the 
officer, by utilizing those various aspects of 
listening discussed in the second article of this 
Series! and evaluating the information obtained 
from them, will have formed a rough, but it is to 
be hoped reasonably accurate, picture of the indi- 
vidual and his needs, particularly as those needs 

1“Interviewing Techniques in Probation and Parole—The Art of 

tening,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1963, pp. 15 ff. 


2“Interviewing Techniques in Probation and Parole—The Initial 
Interview” (Part 1), FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1963. 


relate to the interview situation. The supposition 
is that the officer can utilize his knowledge of 
those needs to facilitate the interview. 

While this sort of scrutiny must be most intense 
during the early phases of the interview the 
officer should continue to be alert to modify his 
impressions if necessary as the interview pro- 
gresses. Thus the officer notes how noncommital or 
how descriptive are the answers to his questions, 
whether the probationer is only following the 
officer’s lead or whether he branches off on associ- 
ative patterns of his own. The officer observes 
whether the probationer is watching intently to 
see what effect his responses have on the officer, 
and whether these responses are modified in terms 
of what the probationer believes the officer’s re- 
action to them to be. Does he converse spontane- 
ously or does he always have to be prodded? 

It is from observations of this nature in these 
early stages of the interview that the officer be- 
gins to determine how the needs of the proba- 
tioner may be met most satisfactorily. Is this a 
passive, rather dependent sort of person who is 
going to require a great deal of help in the inter- 
view situation, or is he an aggressive, independent 
person, who, once reasonably at ease, will relate 
much better if left largely to his own devices? Is 
he continuously wary and on guard so that ques- 
tions will have to be carefully phrased so as not 
to evoke suspicion? Is there a great deal of hostil- 
ity that will have to be overcome before he gets 
really involved? Is there a great deal of loquacious, 
rambling, verbal production for which the focus- 
ing techniques outlined in the previous article? 
will have to be utilized? It is with the answers to 
this type of question in mind that the officer pro- 
ceeds with eliciting the background material. 


Cues for Direction and Timing 


While this background material is being obtain- 
ed the officer should be on the watch for two 
other signs which will serve as cues for direction 
and timing. Both of these have to do with tension 
on the part of the probationer. Almost all individ- 
uals, particularly in the initial interview, are 
likely to be tense to a greater or lesser degree 
during the early stages of the interview situation. 
It is important not to attempt to pursue material 
which appears to be emotionally laden to the 
individual until the signs of this tension have be- 
gun to lessen. Indeed, no matter how great the 
pressure of time upon the officer, it is wiser, where 
indicated, to postpone a discussion of significant 
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material for as many sessions as may be necessary 
until the probationer seems to trust him and is 
able to be at ease. This feeling of being at ease 
may be assayed in many ways. 

On the physical side there is an obvious settling 
down. There is no longer foot tapping or nail 
biting or hand motion. The individual becomes 
quieter and more composed. A stiff posture is re- 
placed by a relaxed status. Clenched hands loosen. 
Lines in the forehead or between the eyebrows 
smooth out. The speech becomes less jerky or 
bitten. Formal, precise speech is replaced by more 
easy-going colloquial speech, and there are fewer 
and fewer big words and carefully constructed 
sentences. At times the reverse is true and there is 
less and less profanity as relaxation takes place. 
Hostile attitudes soften, truculent attitudes dis- 
appear, and there is more and more spontaneous 
verbalization. 

Just as signs of relaxation of tenson are indi- 
cators of the proper time for discussion of emo- 
tionally laden material, so, too, may evidences of 
increased tension be indicative of what material 
is emotionally significant to the individual. While 
the various background topics referred to in the 
suggested outline in the previous article are being 
explored, the officer takes note of what subjects 
seem to call forth manifestations of increased 
tension, blocks, hesitation, bodily manifestations 
of emotional response, forced change of subject, 
etc. Only as the individual begins to relax, and 
only when enough has been learned about him, so 
that the officer feels he has some sort of under- 
standing of the basic personality mechanisms, 
defenses, and needs involved, should an attempt 
be made to explore these significant areas. Gener- 
ally these areas will be found to revolve around 
relationships to other significant people. At times 
they will be seen in relationship to the offense 
itself. Not uncommonly they may involve drives 
or impulses (frequently of a sexual nature) which 
the individual finds unacceptable. Whatever their 
nature, it is useless to attempt to explore them 
until the individual is ready to discuss them, as 
exemplified by his being at ease and showing signs 
of a beginning relationship with the officer. 


Exploration of Sensitive Areas 


When one does begin to explore these sensitive 
areas it is probably better to start with an indirect 
approach. For example if the area involves the 
relationship with another person, a parent, spouse, 
employer, friend, the original focus should be on 
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the behavior and feelings of the other person. If 
the questions are phrased in a general way it is 
possible to get a picture, not only of how the 
person being interviewed sees the other, but also 
of how the probationer views himself, and his own 
adequacies and inadequacies in handling the par- 
ticular attitudes and patterns that he has been 
describing. Here, too, the officer may utilize most 
effectively the techniques of conveying interest 
and empathy to facilitate the flow of thought. 

At this stage in the interview if silences begin 
occurring they should be broken not by a question 
or change of topic, but first by a repetition of the 
last two or three words that the individual has 
said as he has come to a pause, or by a restatement 
of the feelings expressed, or a brief summary of 
what has been said, or by “that must have made 
you feel” in such or such a way. It is as these 
emotionally significant areas are being discussed 
that the officer can really begin to develop a last- 
ing and effective relationship, because he can now 
empathize most safely with the probationer. Not 
only is the material under discussion more open 
to empathy-laden responses, but the officer begins 
to know enough about the probationer so that he 
can offer these responses with reasonable assur- 
ance that they correctly interpret the underlying 
feelings. If the interview is progressing satisfac- 
torily at this point it should be necessary to fur- 
nish only a cue or two as to what the officer is in- 
terested in to have the individual respond freely. 

There is one exception to this general rule of 
not touching on sensitive areas until the officer 
feels that the probationer is ready. This exception 
occurs when the individual introduces the area 
himself. It was noted earlier that when this occurs 
during the opening stages of the interview no 
attempt is made to push the topic farther than 
the individual is willing to go spontaneously. If, 
however, the probationer introduces important 
areas spontaneously at a later stage of the inter- 
view they should be explored to the fullest no 
matter how upset or how embarrassed he appears 
to be. The very fact that he brought this topic up 
means that he is eager to talk about it, even 
though it may be extremely difficult for him. This 
does not imply that under these circumstances the 
probationer should be hounded with questions. It 
does imply that he should be encouraged by all 
the methods outlined in this series of articles or, 
at times, an encouraging “Yes, yes, go on” may be 
used. 

At times it may be helpful to verbalize some 
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thing like “I’m sure that this must be hard for you 
to talk about, but obviously you feel that you’ll 
feel better if you do get it out. Won’t you please 
continue?” Or if this person has been observed to 
have low feelings of self-esteem it may be of help 
to say something like, “I admire your wanting to 
talk about something as upsetting as this.” What- 
ever the technique, once the probationer gets into 
such an area himself he must be kept on it. 

Once such an area has been opened up, whether 
by the officer or the probationer, and the discus- 
sion is well initiated, it should then be continued 
by the officer as confidently, matter-of-factly, and 
specifically as possible. This is because the individ- 
ual is himself afraid of this subject. And if the 
officer hesitates or generalizes the individual is 
likely to interpret this as beating around the bush, 
and as an indication that the officer is as reluctant 
and afraid to discuss it as he is. Once the officer 
has decided the time is ripe to move into this area 
he should not hesitate. 

More than any other areas dealing with the 
probationer’s life, these topics of emotional signif- 
icance should be explored as completely as possible 
at the time they are first brought up for discus- 
sion. There are two reasons why this thoroughness 
is necessary. The first is, of course, that it may be 
of great therapeutic benefit to the probationer to 
spit it out, to look at it with someone in whom he 
has confidence in as complete a fashion as possible. 
The second reason is that once that particular 
aspect of the individual’s feelings and attitudes 
has been opened and then closed, it may be almost 
impossible to ever open it again. If it has been 
thoroughly explored the relief obtained may be 
sufficient so that it is no longer necessary for the 
individual to reopen it. If it has not been thor- 
oughly discussed then the individual may well feel 
that the painful effort of talking about this sub- 
ject, so significant to him, was wasted and that the 
officer did not consider it important enough to 
spend more time on it. Moreover, he may be too 
embarrassed, resentful, or hurt to want to ever 
discuss it again. 


Attitudes To Communicate to the Probationer 


Throughout this series of articles the emphasis 
has been on interviewing techniques which would 
be helpful to the probation or parole officer in 
understanding the individuals with whom he is 
working. It was stressed in the first article? that 


*“Interviewing Techniques in Probation bee Parole—Building the 
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the relationship between the officer and the proba- 
tioner was of prime importance in attaining that 
understanding. It was also noted that the proba- 
tion or parole officer had two further goals in his 
work with the individual, namely to help the indi- 
vidual to understand himself and his behavior, 
and to use that understanding to help him to 
modify that behavior. This can only be done if the 
proper relationship has been established, commen- 
cing with the initial interview. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to embark on an extensive 
discussion of the means of using the relationship 
in modifying behavior, but it would seem helpful 
to abstract from what has been discussed, with 
some slight expansion, some aspects of this rela- 
tionship which can be of use in further interview- 
ing situations. Within the relationship there are 
four attitudes which the officer must communi- 
cate to the probationer for the latter to be able to 
grow along desirable lines. This list has been 
adapted from Lewis Wolberg’s Technique of Psy- 
chotherapy. 

First. The officer must communicate an under- 
standing of the problem. Most individuals want 
their probation workers to be intelligent, wise, 
and perspicacious. Means of convincing the proba- 
tioner of that competence have been discussed. 
One of these means is the technique of reflecting 
back to him the feelings and attitudes of the pro- 
bationer, both those he has verbalized and those 
he has conveyed in nonverbal ways, the tone of 
his voice, his facial expressions, his mannerisms. 
Also of use is the technique of putting into words 
the unexpressed worries and concerns which the 
probationer has, and which the officer senses both 
from the words and attitudes expressed and from 
his own knowledge of what worries and concerns 
are common in similar situations. This under- 
standing can also be communicated by displaying 
sensitivity to the individual’s moods and conflicts. 
It is not necessary for the officer to present him- 
self as infallible, indeed it is a mistake to do so, as 
this might well damage the individual’s own self- 
esteem, but it is necessary to avoid expressions of 
confusion. Every effort should be made not to for- 
get important items of information about the pro- 
bationer, but since no one is infallible, an occasion- 
al minor error will not be irretrievable. 

One excellent technique for communicating un- 
derstanding which has not been touched on to 
this point consists of supplying the proper word 
when the individual seems to be groping for one. 
In using this technique the officer must be sure the 
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word he supplies is the one the probationer is 
groping for. This technique can be acquired by 
practicing it mentally whenever an individual 
being interviewed seems to be reaching for a 
word, and not expressing it verbally until a bat- 
ting average of nine hundred in supplying the 
right word has been attained. 

Second. Interest is the second attitude which 
must be communicated in building the relationship 
to the point where it can be effectively utilized. 
As was noted previously this means interest in the 
probationer as a person, not as a laboratory spe- 
cimen. The officer demonstrates this interest by 
paying close attention to what the probationer 
says about his likes and dislikes, his ambitions, 
his goals. What may seem like a discussion of 
trivia, hobbies, school subjects, success in sports 
may, if properly exploited, be an important way 
of showing interest. This discussion of these sub- 
jects as a way of showing interest is not to be 
used by the officer as a rationalization for failure 
to get into more important or significant topics, 
but they have their place. 

The technique of communicating an attitude of 
interest by remembering minor details of what 
the probationer has previously said has been 
mentioned earlier but bears repeating. At times 
it is very helpful for the officer to go out of his 
way by seeing the probationer at a time or place 
more suitable or convenient to the latter. This 
should not be done as a routine as it fosters ma- 
nipulative and dependent behavior in the client. 
The reverse of this general priniciple of building 
the relationship by a show of interest is equally 
true. A display of disinterest and inattentiveness 
is damaging to the relationship. 

Third. There should be the communication of 
tolerance and acceptance. In essence what this 
implies is the quality of being nonjudgmental. It 
must again be stressed that being tolerant and 
accepting does not mean condoning any more than 
it means condemning. It does mean that the officer 
recognizes that the probationer has certain drives 
and desires which he may not want to accept, may 
not want to respond to, but still does in spite of 
himself. The probation officer must accept these as 
part of the reality situation while he is trying to 
help the individual to come to grips with them. 
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This attitude of the officer may be conveyed by 
careful attention to what the probationer says 
while maintaining a calm and accepting facial 
expression. It is a truism in this type of inter- 
viewing that “mmh hmm” is always acceptable, 
while “nuh nhh” never is. Along with this there 
should be an absence of irritability and emotional 
outbursts on the part of the officer, and a complete 
lack of expressed or implied reproach. 

Fourth. The final, and probably most effective 
way of cementing the relationship is by communi- 
cating empathy. A good deal of time was spent 
earlier in describing the use of “and that must 
have made you feel” in communicating empathy. 
While this is the main technique in the early 
stages of the relationship it may be supplemented 
by other means as time goes on. One of these is 
discussing the more obvious conscious conflicts 
which bother the probationer, and communicating 
an appreciation of how upsetting these must be 
while explaining why they are disturbing. 

Another consists in recognizing the probation- 
er’s feelings and seeing them from his point of 
view, being frank and honest with him, and 
accepting him in spite of his “bad” qualities, what- 
ever he may feel these are. The officer must also 
express his empathy and warmth, not only by 
words, but also by gestures, facial expressions, 
and other nonverbal behavior. Empathy may also 
be conveyed by giving support and reassurance to 
the probationer, even at the risk of his becoming 
dependent on the officer. 

Finally the communication of empathy is en- 
hanced by the way the probationer’s feelings of 
hostility are handled, not only the feelings direc- 
ted against others in the environment, but also 
those directed against the officer himself. If they 
can be accepted as an inevitable part of the indi- 
vidual’s reaction to his own inner turmoil these 
feelings become blunted, and the feeling of “he 
feels with me” is secured. 

In conclusion, if the officer is willing to spend 
the time and effort to put into practice the tech- 
niques suggested in this series of articles he will 
find that interviewing is not only an effective tool 
for understanding and modifying the probation- 
er’s behavior, but also a satisfying, exciting, and 
rewarding experience in itself. 
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The Prospects for Reducing Delinquency 
Rates in Industrial Societies 


By JACKSON TOBY 
Professor of Sociology, Rutgers University 


ISTANT PARTS of the contemporary world— 
D Japan, Sweden, Australia, Yugoslavia—re- 

port an upsurge in adolescent delinquency. 
We cannot be certain whether these increases re- 
flect an upward trend in adolescent rebelliousness, 
temporary dislocations caused by World War II, 
or greater efficiency in the collection of delin- 
quency data. Even in the absence of statistical and 
journalistic reports, however, an examination of 
the impact of urban-industrial societies on young 
people suggests—to me at any rate—that delin- 
quency will be a massive problem for a long time 
to come. 


Trends Contributing to Delinquent Behavior 


Specifically, I perceive three social trends con- 
tributing to youthful misbehavior. 

1. The sociocultural gulf between adolescents 
and adults is widening.—Parent-youth conflict is 
no new phenomenon.” But in contemporary society 
the world of the adolescent and the world of the 
adult are becoming more and more differentiated. 
An important reason for this is technological: 
Industrial societies have increasing need for 
skilled and responsible workers and decreasing 
use for unskilled labor. This changed industrial 
requirement is reflected in the later entry into the 
labor force of 20th century adolescents as com- 
pared with youngsters in previous centuries.* It 


1 Second United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and J 
Treatment of Offenders, New Forms of Juvenile Delinquency: Thei 
Origin, Prevention and Treatment (Report prepared by the oevtusien). 
New York: United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, 1960, pp. 24, 26, 82. Although increases in delinquency a re- 
ported throughout the world, some baffling exceptions were noted. For 
example, Belgium reported a decrease. Similarly, there is evidence that 
Denmark, unlike the rest of the Scandinavian countries, showed a per- 
sistent decrease in delinquency. European Committee on Crime Prob- 
Delinquency in Post-War Strasbourg: Council of 

urope, 

2 Kingsley Davis, ‘‘The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict,” American 
Sociological Review, 6, August 1940, pp. 523-535. 
ew Yor ience earc! 

*See Vol. 388 of The Annals of the American Academy of Political 

and Social Science devoted to Teen-Age Culture Py sacounae~dl 1961); the 

Winter. 1962 issue of Daedalus devoted to Youths: Change and Challen: e; 

— The Adolescent Society, Glencoe, Illinois: The 
ress, 

5 Dwight Macdonald, “Profile,” New Yorker, November 22, 1957; Mark 
Abrams, The Teenage Consumer, London: London Exchange, 
1960; 7. 3. Troublemakers: Rebellious Youth in an Affluent 

ociety, 1962. 

6 g Raves Toby, “Orientation to Education as a Factor in the School 

ustment of Lower-Class Children,” Social Forces, 35, March 1957, 
Dp. 259-266. 

7 Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., The American Soldier, Vol. 1. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949, pp. 124-130; 172-173; 178-182; 208-211; 
250-254; 279-280; 525-527; 542-543; 562-564. 
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is reflected also in the increased utilization of the 
system of formal education in all the industrial 
countries. Not only is formal education a neces- 
sary preparation for professional, technical, and 
executive employment, but the purely custodial 
function of the school as well should not be under- 
estimated; parents. find it useful to have a safe 
place to send their children for a portion of the 
day. 

The fact that adolescents mostly go to school 
and adults mostly go to work helps to explain the 
phenomenon of “teenage culture.”* It is not the 
whole explanation. The affluence of industrial 
societies creates the material basis for cultural 
differentiation. That is to say; industrial societies 
allocate to adolescents substantial discretionary 
purchasing power, and this enables adolescents to 
demand (and obtain) distinctive clothing, motion 
pictures, phonograph records, recreational facili- 
ties, and eating and drinking establishments. 
From the viewpoint of understanding delinquency, 
however, the extension of formal education is 
probably more important than the development of 
the adolescent market. The reason for this is that 
mass formal education has created an adolescent 
limbo for children with educational disabilities. 
For academically successful children, school is a 
bridge between the world of childhood and the 
world of adulthood. For children unwilling or un- 
able to learn, school is a place where the battle 
against society is likely to begin.* I suspect that 
none of the industrial societies has solved this 
problem, that none has a successful program for 
integrating the least educable tenth of the popula- 
tion into adult society. 

2. The sting of socioeconomic deprivation is 
increasing.—Poverty is nothing new. On the con- 
trary, it is affluence that is new. But the relation- 
ship between subjective dissatisfaction and objec- 
tive deprivation is more complicated than was at 
first thought.7 Poverty cannot cause crime but 
resentment of poverty can, and, curiously enough, 
resentment of poverty is more likely to develop 
among the relatively deprived of a rich society 
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than among the objectively deprived in a poor 
society. This is partly because affluent industrial 
societies are also secular societies ; the distribution 
of goods and services here and now is a more im- 
portant preoccupation than transcendental con- 
cerns, e. g., eternal salvation.® It is also because 
the mass media—to which television has been a 
recent but important addition—stimulate the de- 
sire for a luxurious style of life among all seg- 
ments of the population. These considerations ex- 
plain why the sting of socioeconomic deprivation 
can be greater for the poor in rich societies than 
for the poor in poor societies. They also throw 
light on the higher crime rates of affluent societies 
as compared with poorer ones and on the increase 
of adolescent delinquency rates in times of pros- 
perity as compared with times of depression.® 
Bear in mind that, relative to adults, adolescents 
are a poverty-stricken and powerless minority. 
Perhaps they resent their disadvantaged status 
less when they observe adults almost as badly off 
as they. 

I infer from the increasing affluence of indus- 
trial societies and from the principle of relative 
deprivation that resentment of socioeconomic de- 
privation is growing. This resentment contributes 
to adult crime as well as to delinquency. 

3. The effectiveness of traditional agencies of 
socialization and social control is decreasing.— 
Cases of inadequate socialization and inadequate 
social control exist in every society. It is easy to 
exaggerate the pathological aspects of industrial 
society generally and city life in particular.’° It is 
also easy to confuse transitional problems arising 
from large-scale immigration or from internal 
migration from rural to urban areas with funda- 
mental problems of socialization and social con- 
trol.!! Nevertheless, when these exaggerations and 
confusions are discounted, there still remain char- 
acteristics of industrial society which pose obsta- 

8 Harry C. Bredemeier and Jeckeen Toby, Social Problems in America, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960, pp. 60-62. aa sd 
and Kent Rice, “Crime, Age, and Employment,” American Sociological 
Ronald Freedman, et al., Principles of Sociology, rev. ed. New York: 
‘Differential Impact of Family Disorganiza- 
tion,” Testimony in Hearings before the Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
British Journal of Criminology, 12, April 1962, pp. 317-336. - 

15 Rigorous studies of the comparative difficulty of redirecting Negro 
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cles to effective control over the young. Most 
obviously, the anonymity of the large city reduces 
the coercive power of adults over children. Even 
a well-integrated family in a stable neighborhood 
does not exercise the kind of supervision that is 
possible in isolated rural areas.!2 But the complex- 
ities of city life—the fluctuations of the labor 
market, the innovations in technology, the flow of 
population, the conflict of values—make some con- 
siderable amount of family and neighborhood 
disorganization a chronic problem.!* Formal agen- 
cies of control—the police, the courts, the refor- 
matories—attempt to compensate for these weak- 
nesses of the informal control system, but urban 
industrial conditions are not conducive to high 
levels of efficiency on the part of these formal 
agencies.!* 

Cleavages in adult society reinforce the three 
delinquency-producing forces we have just dis- 
cussed. For example, it is no accident that Negro 
delinquency rates far exceed white delinquent 
rates in the United States. The disadvantaged 
position of Negro adults in American society has 
implications for the behavior of Negro children. 
The difficulties of Negro men in the labor market 
contribute to the instability of family life and thus 
to inadequate socialization and weak social control. 
The double pressure of poverty and prejudice 
compels most Negro families to live in crowded 
slum housing, thus dramatizing to youngsters 
their deprivation relative to the white community 
and feeding their feelings of resentment. Partly 
as a result of these factors in the adult commun- 
ity, partly as a result of educational and commer- 
cial developments in industrial society generally, 
Negro youth culture has a great vitality and 
autonomy, and these qualities make Negro adoles- 
cent gangs even more difficult to “tame” than 
white gangs.!5 Needless to say, ethnic cleavages 
are not the only exacerbating circumstances. Inso- 
far as social stratification generates quasi-inde- 
pendent class cultures, which are sharpened by 
ecological concentrations of multiproblem families 
within the city, delinquent subcultures are perpet- 
ually being reinforced. 


Are We Willing To Pay the Price? 


The foregoing analysis implies that delinquency 
reduction in industrial societies is a tremendous 
task. The forces contributing to delinquency are 
powerful; to neutralize them requires a major 
commitment of resources. Many of those who are 
on the side of the angels now—when they think 
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that the “solution” to delinquency lies in a few 
more settlement houses or somewhat larger alloca- 
tions to juvenile aid bureaus—will lose interest in 
delinquency control when they realize that it does 
not come cheap. Even if industrial societies grow 
sufficiently concerned about the waste of youth 
that delinquency represents to be willing to pay 
the price, the most promising strategy of inter- 
vention is not immediately apparent. It will take 
considerable research and experimentation before 
answers to questions like the following are dis- 
covered : 

1. Can industrial societies provide educational 
and occupational opportunities for all youth— 
those from the lower classes as well as those with 
meager intellectual endowment ? 

This issue is far more complex in the United 
States than it is in Sweden because ethnic discrim- 
ination puts additional obstacles in the way of 
equality of opportunity. But the problem is broad- 
er than ethnic discrimination. As long as a high 
standard of living is a universal goal and as long 
as the educational and occupational systems are 
the basic income-allocating mechanisms, young- 
sters who are marginal students and later margi- 
nal workers, will be potential recruits for delin- 
quent gangs. The question is: Are nonacademic 
curriculums and sheltered employment programs 
in the eyes of disadvantaged youth good enough 
substitutes for the schooling and jobs they cannot 
win in open competition ?!¢ 

2. Can industrial societies reduce the autonomy 
of “youth cultures” ? 

Not all autonomous youth groups are delinquent. 
Probably the majority of street-corner cliques, 
hot-rod enthusiasts, and rock-and-roll fans are 
only mildly unconventional. But as long as these 
groups are insulated from adult influences, they 
are potentially delinquent. On the other hand, 
church groups, 4-H clubs, Scouting, the Y.M.C.A., 
boys’ clubs, and settlement houses are to varying 
degrees under the control of conventional adults; 
hence their antisocial potentialities are negligible. 
From this point of view, delinquent gangs are 
simply a portion of the large number of autono- 
mous youth groups in an industrial society. 

The problem of bringing autonomous youth 
groups under adult influence is complicated by the 
increasing differentiation of the adolescent from 


16 The effects of current efforts to increase educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities for deprived adolescents on the Lower East Side 
of Manhattan will clarify this issue. See A Proposal for the Prevention 
and Control of Delinquency by Expanding Opportunities. New York: 
Mobilization for Youth, Inc., December 9, 1961. 

7 Larry Karacki and Jackson Toby, “The Uncommitted Adolescent: 


Candidate for Gang Socialization,” Sociological Inquiry, 32, Spring 
1962, pp. 203-215. 


the adult world. The school performs the bridging 
task well, but only for the intellectually superior 
half of the population. Street workers—or, as 
they were first called by the New York City Youth 
Board, “detached workers”—attempt to bridge the 
gap for “bopping” gangs in underprivileged neigh- 
borhoods. New organizational forms must be de- 
veloped for channeling the interests of adolescents 
who are not necessarily delinquent but who are 
committed neither to school nor to work. In this 
connection, it seems to me that education for 
marriage could contribute greatly to adolescent 
integration into adult society. In most industrial 
countries, youngsters drift into marriage with 
little or no preparation for the responsibilities 
involved. Perhaps the tacit assumption is that 
parents provide the necessary guidance, but the 
existence of autonomous youth cultures suggests 
that even well-integrated families have limited 
influence over their adolescent children. Prepared 
or not, youngsters marry. Interest in “going 
steady” and, ultimately in marriage, is strong 
enough to break up delinquent gangs and to reinte- 
grate alienated boys into conventional adult soci- 
ety.17 That is to say, marriage serves to bridge 
the gap from irresponsible adolescence to respon- 
sible adulthood for those adolescents, including 
delinquent gang members, capable of making 
marriage work. For some, however, marriage is 
a personal failure and also a misfortune for the 
children resulting from it. Can industrial societies 
“reach out” aggressively to adolescents—and 
especially to those no longer in school—with edu- 
cational programs to provide better understanding 
of the requirements of marriage in complex urban 
communities? This we do not know. 


Conclusion 


Adolescent delinquency may be part of the price 
industrial societies pay for their affluence, their 
freedom from oppressive social controls, and their 
willingness to give young people a relatively long 
period of preparation for adult responsibilities. 
This does not mean that high rates of delinquency 
are inevitable, but it suggests that panaceas are 
unlikely. The lowering of delinquency rates will 
come about only if the fuller participation of 
youth in major institutions becomes a priority 
value—important enough to justify large expen- 
ditures not only for the education and job-training 
of intellectually marginal youth but also for the 
development of the civic, marital, and aesthetic 
potentialities of all adolescents. 


The Church’s Mission and Delinquents 


By HarvEY L. LONG 


DOLESCENCE is a time of turmoil. I marvel 
that so few youth do get in trouble with 
peers and the constantly changing adult 
world to which they must adjust. We consider the 
adolescent too old for “childish” behavior and yet 
too young to get by with “adult” behavior. We 
keep making him more sophisticated and at the 
same time further postpone and delay his oppor- 
tunities to share adult responsibilities and 
privileges. In spite of this, young people are doing 
a marvelous job today when we consider the 
freedoms, temptations, and frustrations confront- 
ing them and compare their record with that of 
their adult seniors. 

One would be tempted to analyze the nature of 
the so-called delinquency problem which might be 
a challenge to the church. Space will not permit. 
Strategy would seem to be related to two histor- 
ical observations: 

1. Numerically, official delinquency for the most 
part is essentially an urban problem, particularly 
of the larger industrial metropolitan areas. 

2. Historically, the first generation of new 
immigrant and native disadvantaged migrants 
has been the traditional source of the major case- 
load from these industrial urban centers. 

If this is true, then the most productive oppor- 
tunity for the church would seem to lie in the 
industrial cities and the disadvantaged areas from 
whence come the greatest number of migrants. 


What Then Is the Mission of the Church? 


Would you argue with this proposal? The 
church has no special mission to delinquents as 
delinquents, any more than it has a mission to the 
mentally ill as mentally ill; to criminals, drug 
addicts, and alcoholics. Can we agree that the 
church has a mission to the whole community, 
including these; that whatever the church does to 
contribute to the social well-being of all the child- 
ren of the community, it automatically contributes 
to the prevention of delinquency; that to the de- 
gree it helps to make a community whole, it 
serves the welfare of all children and incidentally 
serves its mission to would-be delinquents? 


1 Robert and Muriel Webb, The Churches and Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Youth Commission 


I do not see it as the church’s best role to 
concentrate its efforts (as a social agency) in 
working with one or two or a dozen delinquents 
to help them tolerate the impossible situations 
which confront them each day, and do little or 
nothing about the criminogenic web that en- 
circles them. Would it not be a shortsighted policy 
to dissipate efforts in sponsoring a church-orien- 
tated and church-supported professional service 
to counsel a few chosen delinquents and parents, 
instead of encouraging and supporting the public 
agencies in their duty to provide qualified compe- 
tent service for all? Someone has characterized 
such a limited program as “saving the saved and 
neglecting the neglected.” 

This is not to say the church has no role what- 
ever. It does, but it needs also to express its 
witness and apply the genius of its insights to the 
secular concerns of ordinary men and women in 
the community at the points where they count 
most for the future. Now is too late to prevent 
today’s delinquent. 

This suggests a grand strategy for the future 
as a part of the current mission of the church to 
delinquents. Five important areas of emphasis 
will be discussed here after the following ref- 
erence to direct services. 


Chaplains and Volunteers 


There are two services which the churches have 
traditionally offered to courts, correctional insti- 
tutions, hospitals, homes for children, and other 
agencies dealing with young people. These encom- 
pass volunteer services and the chaplaincy. These 
services are still valid and need to be expanded 
and improved. To some observers their place in 
the scheme of social welfare in this country has 
become so important that they are no longer 
peripheral but basic.! 

One of the significant developments in the past 
quarter century is the “trained” chaplaincy pro- 
gram. By trained it is meant a professionally 
trained minister who, in addition, has acquired 
through study and supervised special practice the 
special insights of medicine, psychiatry, analysis, 
and social work suitable to the needs of persons 
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involved with physical and mental illness, delin- 
quency, or crime. 

For more than 20 years Illinois has embraced 
the trained chaplaincy program in state institu- 
tions for delinquents and the mentally ill. Many 


other states and all federal penal and correctional 


institutions support this program. 

In fact, a clinical training unit has been main- 
tained at the Illinois State Training School for 
Boys for more than 20 years with accreditation by 
the National Council of Clinical Training. The 
director of the Council served as the supervising 
chaplain during the first years of the training 
unit. Presently each of the four Illinois Youth 
Commission institutions has a full-time clinically 
trained Protestant chaplain on the State payroll. 
They are among the best trained employees of the 
Youth Commission. They are very effective. 

Now, speaking as a private citizen, I believe 
they would be even more effective if they were 
employees of the church instead of the State. The 
Virginia Council of Churches started years ago 
with a church-supported relationship for all chap- 
lains. They felt the chaplains should be employees 
of the churches and under church supervision. The 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago and other 
church bodies have followed this plan in local 
Chicago and Cook County institutions. If the 
chaplaincy is basic, then this is a mission which 
the church should support—and not surrender it 
to the support of a secular agency. 

Should not the church, while participating in 
social work, still specialize in being the church? 


Volunteer Laymen and Children With Problems 


Working with the problem adolescent is both an 
art and a science, and the science without the art 
can be as fruitless and even more damaging than 
the art without the science. This poses the eternal 
problem: Should the volunteer layman go beyond 
the normal adolescent and work with the obviously 
delinquent? 

A youth’s greatest need is a good adult friend. 
The church community is a natural setting in 
which to find this friend. Studies show that both 
girls and boys with problems (delinquent and 
mentally ill) suffer greater deprivation of father 
relationship than do average adolescents. Most 
youth in homes handicapped by abnormal parent 
situations are vulnerable. 

How can the layman be helped in extending his 


2 Church Federation of Greater Chicago, “A Descriptive Study in the 
se of Volunteers as Counselors” (mimeographed report), 1961. 


friendship to young neighbors in handicapped 
homes? Should he extend volunteer help to the 
delinquent who is already a baffling problem to 
the trained and experienced professional? 

A few years ago, with the support of the Wie- 
boldt Foundation in Chicago, the Youth Services 
of the Church Federation of Greater Chicago 
completed a research project on lay counseling 
with delinquents.? The report encourages a church, 
or a local group of churches, to increase the use 
of volunteers in helping youth who are in minor 
trouble, and thereby participate in prevention of 
asocial behavior. The report indicates, moreover, 
that such a volunteer program is appropriate for 
so-called essentially normal delinquents, under the 
following conditions: 

1. There must be competent supervision of 
staff, trained and experienced in administration of 
community organization and social casework. 

2. A surplus of volunteers should be available 
to make selection and matching possible. 

3. It should be understood that such a project 
will not meet the needs of all boys referred to it. 
Hence, there should be a source of referral of 
cases needing more skillful help. 

4, Staff will need to remove boys from the 
volunteer program when different help is needed 
(e.g., boys are misplaced). 

It is obvious that volunteers working with pre- 
delinquent youth on a one-to-one basis, supple- 
mented with group work, can frequently be fruit- 
ful. If this is done as a neighbor in the community, 
so much the better. We do not have to sit down 
and say, ‘“‘Now we are counseling.” It is best when 
it can be a natural incidental community relation- 
ship. 


A Grand Strategy for the Future 


The church needs to fulfill its mission here and 
now with respect to the immediate human prob- 
lems on its door step. One would like to see the 
church doing those things needing to be done— 
that no one else is doing—where a need exists and 
a solution is not yet tested and proved. Let the 
church demonstrate—then let the public agency 
fill the total need and supply the special skills 
proved by the demonstration. 

But the most fruitful role would seem to be one 
in which the church can multiply its witness with 
leadership in planning. Five challenging areas 
worth a brief discussion seem to be: 

1. Employment—challenging things for youth 
to do. 
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2. Education—an equal opportunity for basic 
education, suited to all youth in the Nation. 

3. Law enforcement—professionalized to fit 
today’s needs. 

4. Housing—public and private, that does not 
isolate the disadvantaged. 

5. Urban planning—that prevents the megalo- 
polis and provides the values of suburban and 
rural-urban for all. 


Challenging Opportunities for Youth 


No wonder we are trying to escape to the moon. 
We need 60,000 new jobs every week; schoolrooms 
for one million additional children to enter kinder- 
garten this fall. Seventeen percent of the unem- 
ployed are youth, ages 18 to 21. Who said you 
can’t get a new job after age 40? Some of today’s 
youngsters, unemployed and untrained, have never 
had a job until they found one in the jail’s kitchen, 
the reformatory’s tin shop, or the Youth Commis- 
sion’s forestry camp. 

The greatest evil of unemployment is having 
nothing to do. Frustration, boredom, perpetual 
“recreation,” play, become work if you have to 
do it around the clock. The tough kids in the city 
become dependable hard working happy men in 
Youth Commission forestry camps. Camps con- 
serve both natural and human resources. 

Ranks of the delinquent are filled from these 
young men with nothing significant and nothing 
challenging to do. Being young and energetic they 
will find something to do, somewhere to succeed, 
some place to get recognition. 

War time supplied challenging opportunities. 
Can we find something in peace time to do as 
well? Professor James talked about a moral 
equivalent of war to challenge youth in peace 
time. Interesting enough, the church has set an 
example demonstrating how this can be done. The 
Peace Corps follows the eminently successful 
volunteer service programs pioneered by the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) and the Church of 
the Brethren. The demonstration projects by the 
churches can prove for government the solutions 
to pressing problems far more important than 
discovering how to survive on the moon. Now we 
are anticipating a domestic Service Corps modeled 
after the Peace Corps based on the helpful and 
successful experience of church volunteer service 
workers assigned to the inner city projects. 

The latest example is the use of 30 university 
students in teacher training from Northern 
Illinois University who meet one session per week 


with Illinois Youth Commission wards in reme- 
dial reading. The subsidiary outcome of all of 
these services for others in these organized volun- 
teer programs is what happens to the volunteer— 
great growth and experience that awards him 
with expanding opportunity when the service is 
ended. 

It is anomalous that there are likely more job 
vacancies in this country than there are persons 
unemployed. But the skills required do not match 
the qualifications. Until there is some adjustment 
to this gap there will never be suitable opportunity 
to give work to all youth out of school. Until then, 
conservatives and liberals alike need to accept the 
fact that government must make work-training 
opportunities such as offered by the Conservation 
Youth Corps program. 


The Church and Basic Education 
for Ali Children 


A grand strategy in education might well in- 
clude two emphases: 

1. Enrichment and enlargement of educational 
opportunity in urban areas. This can be achieved 
by fully exploiting the eminently successful tech- 
niques of the 4-H Clubs now almost wholly limited 
to rural and rural-urban areas. In this amazing 
program the motivation and leadership of the 
students is almost matched by the parents and 
the lay and professional participants. The 4-H 
program is a natural one for cooperation of a 
church congregation, especially those members 
having the special skills for the variety of projects 
possible in the urban area. The local church might 
well take the leadership in demonstrating how 
4-H club work can be adapted to city community. 

2. Insurance of a basic fundamental educational 
opportunity for all. Formal school education is 
not the total answer to “delinquency.” Morality 
is as essential as mentality. But, must not the 
basic fundamental knowledge and skills be avail- 
able to all? To be a competent and respected 
parent in this modern age requires at least func- 
tional literacy. 

The average industrial city of the north United 
States has relatively excellent school systems. Yet 
if you live in Chicago or Detroit, there is a good 
chance that you will have one or more functional 
illiterates as neighbors. You will find the state 
and Federal Government spending together mil- 
lions of dollars per month to support unemploy- 
able thousands. In Chicago the relief administra- 
tion has hundreds of educationally handicapped 
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adults in school to make them functionally literate, 
to improve their chances of employability and to 
help them become better qualified parents. 

How could this happen in a community with 
such good schools? The answer is obvious. People 
move. In the United States this is one of the free- 
doms—a right to move from state to state. The 
great mass of poorly educated Illinois citzens mi- 
grated to Illinois from states investing the least 
on education. 

This merely points out the difference in the 
ability of the various states to educate their 
children. The poor states make a better effort 
percentage wise than the rich states, but they 
cannot approach the dollar expenditures of the 
rich states who make a lesser effort. This leads 
one to ask, “Would it not have been better to help, 
25 to 50 years ago, to educate the current Chicago 
citizens who were growing up as children in the 
south, than to now spend millions to support 
them and send them to school as handicapped 
adults?” 

You hear the reply “‘State’s Rights.” Does this 
mean that it is one of the state’s rights to neglect 
education of children? It is axiomatic; the states 
acting through the Federal Government should do 
nothing for a specific state that it is competent 
and able to do itself. But should not the more 
fortunate states see that in each state the equal 
needs of all children to basic educational funda- 
mentals are supplied? 

What is more sacred about Federal aid to roads 
by the millions in Mississippi than to basic educa- 
tion for all children in Mississippi? 

How does this concern the mission of the 
church? 

Let’s say at the outset that the private and 
parochial elementary schools have done a fine job 
of giving to their pupils more than the basic 
fundamental essentials. None has been substan- 
dard. There are no children lacking essentials of 
basic education in nonpublic schools. 

With this fact obvious, why then does not the 
total church uniformly support from all the states 
help for those states too poor to meet fundamental 
levels? If the people of the churches wish children 
in Mississippi public schools to have adequate 
schools, they could make this certain. The church 
then shares the blame, by not insisting on federal 
help for substandard public schools. Is it not time 
enough to talk about federal help for the excellent 


8 Ranking of the States, 1963, Research Report. Washngton, D. C.: 
National Education Association, January 1963, pp. 40 and 51. 
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public and private schools—when all children of 
the United States are assured the fundamentals? 

More adequate parents can insure more ade- 
quate youth, and vice versa. Insuring basic educa- 
tion for all of the children of the United States 
should be a primary mission of the church. 


The Church and Law Enforcement 


The first person of importance in the budding 
career of a juvenile delinquent is generally a law- 
enforcement officer. This first contact can be the 
experience that terminates the budding career. 
It can also be the precipitating episode which 
makes an otherwise good kid into a bitter young 
punk and a cynical adult offender. We are doing a 
better job in many places in selecting and training 
officers to work with juveniles. We are doing 
better, but the saddest stories in the lives of many 
long-time delinquents and older offenders are of 
their experience with law enforcement. The officer 
who is fair, firm, and, above all, honest, can be a 
great deterrent to both juvenile and adult crime. 
Most adolescents would prefer to be on the side 
of the police—law and order—if we would let 
them. 

Is the rise in delinquency at all related to the 
epidemic of police scandal the past 5 years, which 
reads like a history of corruption all over the 
country from Los Angeles to New Orleans, Kansas 
City to New York? 

One might well ask where the church has been 
in the discovery and correction of these scandals? | 
One reads of “babbling burglars,” of courageous 
newsmen sparking investigations and reforms, 
but not much of the churches. 

Most observers agree that citizens get the kind 
of law enforcement they deserve and want. Ex- 
perts point out that it is not far from the petty 
traffic “bribe” to “burglary.” Generally when a 
scandal occurs, one can be pretty sure the citizens 
are “waking up in a bed they helped make.” But, 
basically, corruption is not alone a matter of 
morals. It is also a matter of police organization 
and administration. 

The police department is not likely to be better 
than the rest of the municipal government. Over 
the past quarter century we can see many gains. 
There has been much increase in professionaliza- 
tion in law enforcement; it is becoming more and 
more accepted as a science. Many cities and states, 
following the leadership of universities, are select- 
ing and training a new breed of officers for juve- 
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niles. But, as an approach to the rise in delin- 
quency, we still need to ask these questions: 

1. Is the church a part of the whole community? 
Or is it apart from it? Is it not foolish to concen- 
trate on “delinquency prevention” for juveniles 
and ignore the adult criminogenic community? 

2. How can the church help? Should it not be 
the mission of the church to encourage and even 
plan for and help its lay leaders to participate in 
what is sometimes called the ugly business of 
politics? 

But there are even more simple things that lay- 
men can do. Is the county jail a part of the parish? 
Have you visited your sheriff lately? He has prob- 
lems. Your interest and support may be just what 
he needs at this time in handling a serious public 
problem. 

Have you visited the police commissioner lately? 
The lockup of the local precinct station? All public 
officials should have the concern of the church. 
Find out their problems. Support them in the good 
things they do. Challenge them to do better. If 
they are not doing a good job, if they are incom- 
petent or unqualified, work to improve or replace 
them. How? Do it through the lay leadership in 
the congregation. 

Is it not the mission of the church to help pro- 
vide and maintain competent community services, 
be they police or other, and set good examples of 
honest, sincere, law-abiding adults as models for 
youth? 


The Church and Urban Housing 


Some people are aware that new housing of 
itself will not prevent a slum nor cure delinquency. 
We now have slums in “new” housing less than 
15 years old. It is the quality of living—not the 
quantity—that makes the real difference. We have 
million-dollar, high-rise, automatic self-operated 
elevator apartment buildings where a lone woman 
cannot safely use the automatic elevator in fear 
of assault or robbery. 

We know that new housing alone will not create 
a viable community. You cannot pile up handi- 
capped homes in one area and expect the new 
facilities to cure the handicaps. Is not this the 
worst kind of segregation—the massing of fami- 
lies with problems (not alone by color or race 
segregation) by the thousands into one geogra- 
phical area? Public housing is by definition and 
in rules and regulations of necessity discriminat- 


¢ Alvin E. Ross, Chicago Daily News, February 18, 1963, p. 3. 
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ing in choice of tenants. Only in small units 
could it escape gross segregation. But look at what 
has happened. 

Since entering the public housing business back 
in the late 1930’s the government agencies have 
in some localities become big landlords. The Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, with 29,000 tenant 
family units, is the city’s largest landlord.‘ Mid- 
1962 urban renewal in Chicago saw the Robert R. 
Taylor Homes opened to 4,500 tenant families 
encompassing 28,000 new residents, including an 
estimated 15,000 children and adolescents—in one 
geographical area. Thirty-one percent are one- 
parent families. About 30 percent receive assis- 
tance. All of the others qualify for public housing 
subsidy because of substandard income. One 
housing project alone is equal in size to a small 
city of 28,000 with more than 8,000 on relief and 
the rest in strained circumstances. 

A city of handicapped families segregated by 
policy—because they are poor. Is this the way to 
build a Community? Where has been the voice of 
the church in community renewal and planning 
during the past 25 years? Only now the planners 
themselves have finally acknowledged their error. 
On the same day that the Chicago Housing 
Authority announced the completion ahead of 
schedule of the Taylor Homes, it also informed the 
public that no more big projects like this would 
be built. Hereafter they proposed to plan small 
garden-type structures, interspersed with private 
housing of nonhandicapped families. 

Yet on February 13, 1963, the Chicago Housing 
Authority voted to enlarge this project by adding 
a 710-unit project, with 360 units for the elderly 
and the balance for low-income families. One of 
the four housing authority commissioners disap- 
proved with this comment: “I do not approve 
extending this ghetto (of public housing) that 
runs from 22nd to 54th streets on State street.” 

New massive housing for handicapped families 
compounds the already insurmountable problems 
of idle youth in the big cities. Housing for the 
handicapped must be integrated with community 
planning—with planning for communities. 

The first U. S. Census in 1790 disclosed that 4 
percent of the population lived in cities; now two- 
thirds of all residents are urban or suburban 
dwellers. New Jersey, with 88 percent urban, 
leads all the rest. Already 24 metropolitan areas, 
with over one-fifth of the Nation’s population, 
overlap into more than one state. Seventy-nine of 
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the 212 metropolitan areas represent over half 
the population of the United States.® 

The big city need not be the inevitable future 
home of all Americans. But, unless a grand strat- 
egy of planning includes the suburban or rural- 
urban concept, we are on our way to the mon- 
strous megalopolitan society so many seem to ac- 
cept as inevitable. Until rural rehabilitation 
shares the spotlight with urban renewal, the trend 
may not be reversed. 


Had the framers of the Constitution anticipated 
the industrial revolution in America—and the 
subsequent urban “slums”—they would have like- 
ly added another basic freedom as one of our 
inalienable rights: The Freedom of Space—space 
for people. 

Lewis Mumford was on the right track when he 
said: “Forget the damn motor cars and design 
cities for people.” A contemporary economist, 
Arnold C. Shumacher of Chicago, predicts that 
the city of the future will be a blend of urban and 
rural environments with abundant open space.’ 

And why not? If suburban areas are good for 
the middle and upper class, why is this type of 
town not good for all? What’s wrong with suburbs 
100 miles from Chicago, Detroit, or Atlanta? 
Transportation has made the big city outmoded. It 
takes only 20 minutes to get there! What’s wrong 
with the rural-urban type community that a little 
relocated industry would not cure? Why relocate 
all of these disadvantaged people to the industrial 
slum cities when it would be easier and less costly 
to disperse industry and save the lovely land? We 
have talked of dispersing industry as a military 
defense measure. Let’s disperse for an added 


® Wall Street Journal, July 2, 1962. 
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reason—people, human beings, children, commun- 
ity. 

Some rural churches have pioneered efforts to 
help keep at home promising young people. This 
is a good demonstration of planning. Now let the 
larger church participate—yes, take the leader- 
ship now in spelling out criteria for the ideal 
urban community where space for children would 
take precedence over automobiles. 


In Conclusion 


The mission of the church likely exceeds far 
what has been discussed here. 

Recently a chaplain commented that he was 
astonished to find that so many of the delinquents 
claiming church affiliation had actually been in 
touch with a church program in the community. 
We noted that less than a dozen of the current 
4,000 wards of the Illinois Youth Commission 
claimed to be Jewish—and most of them came 
from families where one parent was not of the 
Jewish faith. We noted that in 30 years the state 
agency had never received a delinquent Chinese 
youth. We observed that we had never received 
a delinquent orthodox Moslem and not one delin- 
quent youth of the Mormon, Quaker, or Mennonite 
faith. 

When this observation is related to those com- 
munities where official delinquency is practically 
unknown—where the community handles its prob- 
lems locally—research on the role of the churches 
may reinforce the suggestions here made on a 
grand strategy for reducing delinquency every- 
where. 

Good planning is less expensive than no plan- 
ning. The insights and peculiar skills of the 
church must share in the new planning that is 
emerging as the best way to not only meet its 
mission to delinquents, but its service to all. 


churches, which encompass so many ways of helping— 
spiritual, educational, and by their members’ activity—the 
attack on delinquency can move ahead, assured that one 


more major force in the community is working to improve 
the total community. 


—ROBERT AND MURIEL WEBB 
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Social Education in a Penitentiary 


By J. E. BAKER 
Associate Warden, United States Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana 


HE CASEWORKER concluded his presentation, 
[pices the case folder on the table, and looked 

about at the several members of the Classifi- 
cation Committee. He observed, “The treatment 
needed by this man is not available in our pro- 
gram.” 

A committee member asked, “What do you mean 
by that? He needs to experience working steadily 
—develop good work habits. The program you 
suggest will take care of that.” 

The caseworker reflected a moment. “It’s more 
than that. You notice that getting a job is no 
problem. That fits in with the description of him 
as a charming fellow. But look at his work record. 
Each of his many past employers gives him a 
high rating on technical ability, but he’s never 
held a job longer than 6 months. He has either 
quit or been fired in every instance. This fellow 
simply cannot get along with other people.” 

Well, he’s not psychotic. The psychiatrist’s re- 
port notes nothing unusual,” another member 
commented. 

The vocational supervisor spoke up. “When his 
employment history is discussed, he claims the 
foremen or his coworkers were a bunch of dolts 
who didn’t know how to work.” 

“We have nothing in our program to directly 
treat his basic problem,” the caseworker said. 
“What we need is a specific means of helping him 
change some rather faulty attitudes.” 

The foregoing exchange is typical of a situation 
existing in far too many correctional institutions. 
While conventional programs of correctional treat- 
ment do provide a certain measure, the fact is that 
for the greater number of men in confinement 
there is usually no formalized approach to meeting 
the need basic to a program of reducing criminal 
behavior—the need for reshaping attitudes and 
values with a view toward assisting the individual 
to live in a manner satisfactory to both himself 
and society. 

The prime goal of corrections is the protection 
of society through the reduction of criminal be- 
havior. The approach of the correctional institu- 
tion usually has been oblique in nature resulting 
in a manifestation known as programing. This 


programing has produced many improvements but 
unfortunately it often times appears to have re- 
placed the original goal. The core problem remains 
largely untouched. To approach it requires engag- 
ing the offender in » program in which his 
attitudes and behavior might be self-examined and 
his social abilities bettered by such evaluation. 
Social education offers the best means to accom- 
plish this. 

The development of social education has pro- 
ceeded at a varying pace and with no particular 
direction principally because of the problems of 
definition and content. We will examine definition 
at this time and later discuss content. 

The premise on which some programs have been 
built has been to regard all education activities— 
academic, vocational, avocation, and recreation— 
as constituting social education. Little wonder 
that social education has been described as an 
area of correctional education in which there is 
still much uncertainty and speculation about ap- 
proaches, nature of instruction, who should be 
expected to help and how results can be measured. 
Social education must be directed at problems of 
life adjustment. Its objective, through educational 
techniques, is a contribution to individual insight 
and self-understanding—the very goal of all cor- 
rectional treatment. 

Social education as we define it is an organized 
effort to furnish factual information to the indi- 
vidual in those areas of social and emotional 
interaction in which his past faulty attitudes have 
caused him difficulty and to suggest methods by 
which he can effect a more satisfying and socially 
acceptable way of living. This effort is in addition 
to traditional academic and vocational programs 
of education. 


Attitudes 


Attitudes are not responses to objects or per- 
sons. They are more in the nature of “direction 
sets.” The correlatives of attitudes—be they pos- 
itive or negative—are the interests and values of 
an individual. Attitudes are not static. They are 
acquired through learning and their modification 
through learning is possible. The belief that atti- 
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tudes can be reshaped through retraining was the 
basis on which we formulated a program of social 
education. 

Although we presently possess only partial in- 
sights into the psychology of learning, we do know 
that social learning is a process in which the indi- 
vidual learns by interaction with others. Although 
a society as complex as ours demands that each 
person assume a variety of roles, the family and 
occupations personify those in which he will prin- 
cipally function. His faulty concepts of these roles 
in many instances have generated his conflicts 
with society. To avoid the impression of over- 
simplification, we recognize that many offenders 
are a part of cultural subgroups whose frames of 
reference are diametrically opposed to that of the 
larger society. While this fact is recognized as 
presenting problems in a program of attitude 
reshaping, its existence need not be determining 
and should not restrain our efforts. 

Accepting that attitudes are the case in point, 
how do we determine where to focus our modifi- 
cation efforts? What should this program encom- 
pass and how should it be organized? Who should 
participate and when? How can results be mea- 
sured? The answers cannot be given for all correc- 
tional institutions, but some guidelines can be 
supplied from an examination of the social edu- 
cation program in existence since October 1960 
at the United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


Content 


The staff members who formulated this pro- 
gram of social education had experienced the 
limitations of conventional correctional programs 
in planning effective programs for individual 
offenders. It was apparent there were no specifics 
with which to treat the passing parade of prob- 
lems involving antipathy toward authority and 
ill-conceived ideas of their roles in matters of 
marital, parental, and economic responsibility. It 
was further recognized that it would not be possi- 
ble to commence action in every area of need. 
Problems such as time, limited staff availability, 
and certain staff reservations necessitated a 
planned delimitation. Staff reservations were fo- 
cused on speculations regarding possible resist- 
ance by offenders to participation. This will be 
discussed later. 


ning in Social Education in Correctional Institutions,” FEDERAL PRoBA- 
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To gain an idea of the incidence of problem 
areas which could be met in a program of social 
education, a study was made of every fifth offen- 
der in the 50 most recent admissions in the case- 
loads of each of the five social caseworkers on the 
staff. The 50 cases studied revealed major group- 
ings of obviously faulty ideation or functioning in 
responsibilities involving community, family and 
marriage, interpersonal relationships, mental hy- 
giene, and money management. The frequency 
with which these faulty attitudes occurred and 
the infrequency of other problems suggested that 
a sound program could be developed with a small 
number of courses. 

On these findings it was decided to establish an 
initial series of group discussions in five areas. 
Objectives of these discussions were not conceived 
as being in the nature of scholastic achievement 
in accordance with normal academic standards. 
Rather it was hoped that through participation 
an individual could gain a better understanding 
and acceptance of himself and others, recognize 
the realities of his life situations, and be assisted 
in meeting and dealing with the forces of everyday 
living.? 

The discussion groups and their objectives 
were: 

“Marriage and Family Relations.” This course 
was designed to prepare an individual for a more 
harmonious and successful married life; to stimu- 
late his thinking so that he could prepare himself 
to follow an acceptable course in handling prob- 
lems as they arise, and instill an acceptance of 
other family members and their rights. 

“Getting Along With Others.” The purpose of 
this course was to assist the participant in gaining 
insight into his problems of interpersonal relation- 
ships; to promote an understanding of people and 
their problems through interaction with others 
of the same group; and to promote attitude 
changes which will enable the participant to deal 
more effectively with others. 

“Community and Social Responsibility.” In this 
course the participants were helped to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the individual and his responsibility for 
the welfare of the group, the family group as the 
foundation of American democracy, the relation- 
ship of the community to the families comprising 
it, the general organization and functions of 
government, and the obligations each citizen must 
accept in payment for the freedom and benefits of 
our system of government. 
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“Mental Health.” The aim of this course was 
to assist participants to develop insight, exercise 
self-control, make progress in their quest for hap- 
piness, and to accept responsibility as individuals. 

“Money Management.” This course explored the 
problems of managing money and relates such 
problems to the dynamics of family life through 
a better understanding of budgeting, credit, insur- 
ance, and housing so that a modification of plan- 
ning and spending habits might be realized. 


Organization 

Admission.—Participants in the group were re- 
ferred by the classification committee or a case- 
worker, or made voluntary application. 

Size of Groups.—Although 15 was established 
as the desirable maximum for each of the group 
discussions, our experience has shown that this 
number can be modified depending on the subject 
matter and the methods of the discussion leader. 
For example, the money management class can 
readily accommodate an expanded enrollment of 
up to 20 since the most efficient class method is 
that of presentation of a certain body of infor- 
mation with discussion focused on questions or 
propositions posed by the leader. Other subjects, 
such as “Getting Along With Others,” are best 
approached through encouraging spontaneous dis- 
cussions centered about lead statements proposed 
by the discussion leader. A smaller group is more 
desirable in this instance so that all participants 
will have an opportunity to express themselves in 
the time allotted. 

Duration.—Each of the series of five subject 
groups involved six weekly meetings of 60 or 70 
minutes duration. The series was conducted once 
during the second, third, and fourth quarters of 
the fiscal year. We conducted one six-session series 
on an alternate week plan. Participant attendance 
and interest dropped sharply. Evidently a 2-week 
interval between meetings diminishes enthusiasm 
and allows the intervention of other activities to 
divert attention from the program. 

Length of Series.—All discussion leaders agree 
that the 6-week arrangement is desirable, partic- 
ularly with directed cases. Some of these persons 
have expressed an objection to conventional 
classes on the basis of having to commit them- 
selves to a protracted period. The 6 weeks allow 


2 Available upon request from the Warden, U. S. Penitentiary, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

2 J. E. Baker, Special Counseling, Unpublished Analysis of a Program 
of Special Counseling, U. S. Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana, 1950. 

* Stanton Wheeler, “Social Organization and Inmate Values in Correc- 
tional Communities,” Proceedings of the Congress of Correction, 1959. 


sufficient time to make a rather adequate explora- 
tion of the subject matter while at the same time 
the relatively short duration of the series does 
away with the participant’s feelings that he has 
encumbered a lot of time. 

Curriculums.—Discussion outlines were devel- 
oped to insure coverage of the material agreed 
upon as basic to meeting the objectives of each 
subject group. These outlines are contained in a 
handbook, A Program of Social Education.” 

Testing.—As a means of measuring results it 
was decided to administer an adjustment inven- 
tory before and after participation in the pro- 
gram. In addition, these results could be utilized 
to channel efforts into those areas in which it was 
apparent there was the greatest malfunction of 
perception and role playing. 

Participation 

A major question in establishing any correction- 
al program is who shall participate and at what 
time during the confinement experience. In defer- 
ence to staff reservations concerning acceptance 
of the social education program it was agreed to 
make only voluntary enrollments in the first series 
with the understanding that airected enrollments 
would occur in subsequent series. There have been 
only occasional instances of reluctance or refusal 
to participate. We have found that when the 
purpose of the program and the reasons for re- 
ferral are properly interpreted almost all men 
enter willingly, some expressing appreciation for 
the interest shown in them. 

Our experience in this program parallels a sim- 
ilar experience with participant response in a 
counseling program some years ago. The staff in- 
volved was of the opinion that directed enrollment 
would be met negatively. An analysis of the pro- 
gram after 18 months’ operation revealed that 
offenders usually wanted to participate but their 
perception of the expectations of their peers re- 
pressed voluntary enrollment. However, when 
administratively directed to participate they did 
so eagerly and at the same time could avoid 
censure by attributing their participation to“hav- 
ing to go along with the program”—a situation 
fully acceptable to the offender code of values.® 
Wheeler reported similar findings later.* 

Both of these findings bring into focus the exis- 
tence of latent support in the prison community 
for self-improvement programs, and provide 
strong support for the thesis that the dichotomy 
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between staff and offender values is less pro- 
nounced than perceived by both. 

Addressing ourselves to the question of who 
shall participate, it is apparent that a realistic 
diagnostic program will identify those individuals 
who have a need for the training offered in the 
social education program we have organized. 
Corollary considerations involve motivation, abil- 
ity to profit at the intellectual level of the pro- 
gram, and confinement time remaining. An add- 
itional consideration is the participant’s “sophis- 
tication index,” recognizing that the program is 
not designed to modify the attitudes of organized 
criminal element members or those with severe 
emotional disturbances. 

Of considerably more complexity is the question 
of timing—when the individual should participate. 
The problem is heightened when a protracted 
confinement period is involved. Our experience to 
date has not yielded a definite schedule but we can 
offer certain guidelines derived from this program 
and others, notably in the areas of admission- 
orientation and prerelease. 

Studies by Dr. Daniel P. Glaser, professor of 
sociology, University of Illinois, indicate offender 
receptivity to reformative programs to be highest 
during the 2 or 3 months after admission and for 
a similar period prior to release. Our own obser- 
vations support these findings. In addition, we 
have found that prior to the parole hearing there 
is a period of heightened receptivity whose length, 
to a maximum of 18 months, can be roughly 
computed at a ratio of 1 month for every 6 months 
confined. All of these are periods during which the 
impact potential of social education is increased. 


Measuring Results 


It is recognized that the validity of responses to 
any type of measurement instrument to measure 
adjustment is dependent on the sincerity of the 
respondents. If staff is available it is possible to 
use more elaborate means, but since staff time is 
usually at a premium a relatively uncomplicated 
method of gauging impact must be employed. The 
adult form of the Bell Adjustment Inventory® was 
selected primarily for three reasons: 

1. It is self-administering and usually can be 
completed within 25 minutes. 

2. It is simple to score, requiring about 4 min- 
utes for each inventory. 

3. It has been established on both young adults 
and adults. 


5 Available from The Psychological Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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In addition to yielding a picture of changes in 
attitude by a comparison of the before and after 
scores, this type inventory can be used in other 
ways. Results of the first administering, prior to 
program enrollment, can be used as a counseling 
tool to direct the individual into the subject groups 
where he can most likely benefit immediately. 
Further, this instrument can be profitably used as 
a diagnostic tool, particularly in indeterminate 
type sentencing arrangements where institutional 
programing based on specific needs of the offender 
takes on added importance in determining not only 
the length of sentence but the duration of confine- 
ment as well. 

The principal means of measurng results, how- 
ever, is staff observation of the participant’s daily 
adjustment as reflected by his ability to accept 
situations realistically, his acceptance of others, 
and a recognition of limitations. Some men have 
enrolled in additional] self-improvement activities. 
Many of these had never previously shown inter- 
est in doing anything beyond “serving my time.” 

An example of the impact of the social educa- 
tion program is the case of a 25-year-old man we 
shall call John Bobb. Although essentially a first 
offender, Bobb had many of the defensive reac- 
tions common to more sophisticated prison resi- 
dents. He had no ties other than his bride of a 
few months. Both were emotionally immature 
persons unequipped to deal with their respective 
situations. Bobb’s anxieties drove him to seek 
emotional support rather indiscriminately. 
Anxious about his wife’s economic problems and 
plagued with fears of her infidelity he would ven- 
tilate his feelings to anyone willing to listen. Staff 
efforts to provide psychological support were 
somewhat countered by other offenders to whom 
his anxieties made him fair game for the tradi- 
tional] stories about unfaithful wives. After sever- 
al months he was enrolled in the social education 
program. There he could ventilate his feelings 
without being subject to ridicule. He learned 
through this interaction with others that he must 
make some effort to resolve his problems, first by 
accepting his share of responsibility for having 
created them, and secondly by focusing his efforts 
on solution rather than sobbing. 

As he continued in the program it was noted 
that his letters to his wife became increasingly 
realistic and provided emotional support and 
counsel to her. He affiliated with the institutional 
Alcoholics Anonymous group, after recognizing 
that excessive drinking had played a part in his 
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preoffense difficulties. His work supervisor noted 
that Bobb kept his own counsel, was well accepted 
by the other men, and took an interest in his 
assignment. 

While the contrast in behavior is not so marked 
in most cases as it was in Bobb’s, it has been noted 
that serious participants in the social education 
program do show an improvement in their general 
adjustment within the institution. 


Administrative Considerations 


Personnel.—The program was initially planned 
and implemented by a committee composed of two 
social caseworkers, one of whom was designated 
as chairman; the assistant supervisor of education 
(academic), the present chairman; the Protestant 
chaplain, and a vocational instructor. The super- 
visor of education was designated as special ad- 
viser on matters of curriculm and method. Later, 
all staff participants were added. to the committee. 

This Social Education Committee undertook 
interpretation of program objectives to both staff 
and residents. The former were advised at various 
staff meetings and through items in the employee 
publication. Information was disseminated to res- 
idents through a series of announcements on the 
daily institutional radio newscast which was amp- 
lified by articles in the Terrescope, the resident 
newspaper. Posters were placed at strategic loca- 
tions to call attention to the program. 

Two staff members were assigned to each dis- 
cussion area by the associate warden (treatment) 
and the supervisor of education on the basis of 
interests and demonstrated abilities. These teams 
were given the responsibility of developing dis- 
cussion outlines, teaching aids, and advising as to 
teaching methods. Their material was reviewed by 
the Social Education Committee. 

Each of the participating personnel was fur- 
nished a discussion leader kit containing a brief 
on how to handle certain personality types in a 
group discussion situation and a descriptive analy- 
sis of the Bell Adjustment Inventory. A. showing 
of the film, “How To Lead A Group Discussion,” 
was followed by a discussion. Later, a course in 
tests and measurements was given on their own 
time at the institution to the staff by an instructor 
from the special education department of the Indi- 
ana State College at Terre Haute. This course in- 
volved 10 weekly meetings of 2 hours’ duration. 

The Social Education Committee holds a review 
meeting at the close of each 6-week series and at 
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such other times as called by the chairman. These 
meetings provide a formal opportunity for the ex- 
change of experiences in operational and adminis-. 
trative matters, discussion of individual partici- 
pants, and the consideration of suggestions for 
program improvements. This type of information- 
al exchange also occurs informally on a continuous. 
basis among individual staff. These exchanges are 
of considerable import to the personnel develop- 
ment program. Staff cohesiveness is promoted and 
the interdependence of all services emphasized 
through a blending of efforts focused on a prime 
misson of the prison—the reshaping of attitudes. 

Budget.—In addition to considerations of its 
contributions to the resocialization effort, each 
proposed program must be viewed from several 
other angles particularly as it affects budgeting. 
Thus far the cost of each series of six discussions. 
has been approximately 50 dollars, including film 
rentals, mimeograph expense, and personnel over- 
time pay. When the program was initiated the 
group discussion leaders declined compensation 
but it was administratively granted later. 


Suggested Guidelines 


For those who might wish to embark on a 
similar program the following guidelines are sug-- 
gested as a result of our experiences to date: 

1. The objectives of the program must be fully 
interpreted to both staff and resident population. 

2. The entire staff must accept the principles. 
and the objectives of the program. 

3. Group meetings should be held at least once 
a week. 

4. Group discussion leaders should be given an. 
orientation program to fully acquaint them with 
proved practical methods. 

5. Discussion outlines should be developed to. 
provide uniform coverage of the subject areas. 


Summary 


Support for a directed program of social educa- 
tion exists in the institutional community. Studies 
indicate that the question is less one of inculcation 
than it is of activation of latent prosocial atti- 
tudes. While no schedule of participation can be 
devised, there are defined periods during the con- 
finement experience in which the impact potential 
for social education efforts appears to be in- 
creased. Attention to the objectives of the pro- 
gram promotes staff cohesiveness and develop- 
ment. 
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Social Group Work in a Women’s Prison 


By F. J. PEIRCE 
School of Social Work, University of North Carolina 


most authorities today that the basis of a 

sound rehabilitation program in modern pri- 
sons is built upon adequate programs of individual 
diagnosis and treatment, which are offered by a 
wide range of professional specialists: psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers and counse- 
lors of every type. While this expansion of individ- 
ual services has been taking place, greater interest 
and emphasis has also been placed on helping the 
inmate through a variety of group techniques or 
methods.’ Some of these efforts have been labeled 
“group therapy,” some “group counseling,” and 
some simply “the group method.” Even so, little 
attention has been devoted to the specific social 
work method, social group work, and its helping 
function in prisons.” The primary purpose of this 
article is to describe one experience with social 
group work service in a women’s prison. The in- 
tent of this description is to outline some of the 
principles and practices of social group work 
services, and also to demonstrate the values of 
such services. 

At the outset there seems to be some value in 
indicating what appear to be some of the distinc- 
tive or unique aspects of the social group work 
method: Alan Klein has suggested that 

Various kinds of group methods current in practice 
can be judged by examining whether the primary client 
is a group or an individual, whether the primary treat- 
ment focus is psychic or social functioning, how directive 
the worker is, and whether the worker consciously inter- 
venes in and uses group process in treatment, whether 
to enhance social functioning of an individual or of the 
group itself.3 

For the social group worker the primary client 
and the basic unit of service is the group. The 
group as the unit of social service is used to enable 
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the individual to enhance his social functioning. 
While an understanding of personality dynamics 
is important for the social group worker, his focus 
will not be on the use of group process to alter or 
modify basic personality forces but rather on help- 
ing the individual use the positive and healthy 
aspects of his personality structure to improve his 
social functioning. Like his fellow professional, 
the social] caseworker, the social group worker is 
concerned with social reality and its impact on his 
client. He attempts, through group experience, to 
help his client identify and evaluate social reality 
so the client can consciously choose to come to 
grips with reality in the manner most fitting to 
him. Implicit in this formulation is the group 
worker’s goal of helping both the group and the 
individual member function in a responsible man- 
ner acceptable to society. The primary helping 
forces generated by the use of the social group 
work method are: 

(1) The conscious disciplined use of the rela- 
tionship the worker has with group members. 

(2) The helping potential available in the rela- 
tionships the members have with each other, 
These, as will be noted later, may provide valuable 
individual support, help with measuring and defin- 
ing social reality, and other growth-producing 
stimuli. 

(3) The help that comes from the “group as a 
whole.” In particular, the elements of personal 
support, individual status, and the help in testing 
and evaluating new ways of relating and adapting 
are crucial. Furthermore, as the group member 
experiences satisfactory social] relationships with- 
in the group he is able to try out these patterns of 
social functioning outside of the group while the 
group continues to provide the social laboratory 
for further interpersonal experimentation. This 
focus on the meaning of the group as a separate 
and distinct entity is probably the feature that 
most distinguishes social group work from other 
helping processes used with groups. The social 
group worker purposefully focuses on developing 
group identity, group bond, group “esprit de 
corps,” and group standards and controls. As 
group members develop a sense of the group as 
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something more than a collection of individuals 
interacting they are able to use this identification 
with the group as a force for modifying their own 
behavior and attitudes. Often one is able to risk 
change or growth because “the group is behind 
me.” 


The Setting 


North Carolina Women’s Prison is an integra- 
ted facility designed primarily for long-term inca- 
ceration of women offenders. Its program aims 
primarily at rehabilitation. Institutional philoso- 
phy is primarily restorative rather than punitive. 
Group living structure is a mixture of cottage, 
dormitory, and maximum security facilities. 
Generally, first offenders are housed in cottage 
units and recidivists and “difficult” prisoners in 
the older dormitories. 

“Dorm C”’ is the facility maintained for several 
types of offenders requiring maximum security. 
These include prisoners with serious mental illnes- 
ses and organic disabilities. Primarily, though, 
this facility is designed for inmates whose behav- 
ior controls are such that they cannot respond 
appropriately to the more “open” environment of 
the cottages and other dormitories. It was for this 
latter group that this group service was designed. 
In consultation with the social service and admin- 
istrative staff it was concluded that a short-term, 
focused group service would be potentially useful 
to some members of this group. It should be noted 
that placement in “Dorm C” is, usually, not a 
clinical decision but an administrative one. A 
decision for such placement is made by the disci- 
plinary committee composed of the superinten- 
dent, chief social worker, and the chief custodial 
and security officers. Replacement to a cottage or 
dormitory is made by the classification committee, 
a committee with similar function and member- 
ship. 

tn relationship to the total population of 450 
prisoners at Women’s Prison, the prison has a 
small social service staff composed of three full- 
time workers and several social work students on 
block placement. All inmates are seen by a social 
worker at admission, after 6 weeks, and prior to 
release. Beyond this they are seen on an “on call” 
basis and upon such issues as placement and care 
of their children. Some inmates are seen on a 
regular basis but this is usually at their request 
and time and numbers do not permit regular ap- 
pointments for the greatest part of the population. 


* All names have been changed. 
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The matrons and custodial staff are charged with 
alerting the social service staff to apparent “prob- 
lems” among individual inmates, but again, be- 
cause of the pressure of time and the size of the 
population, this is very difficult. Psychological 
services are available, as are those of two psychia- 
trists on a part-time basis. 

While the prison administration and the author 
viewed this project as an effort to extend service 
to some who had not been reached or helped, this 
was not seen as an inexpensive substitute for 
individual service. Any program of group services 
must be based on the solid foundation of a well 
structured program of individual services. With 
this in mind, the following functions of the group 
work program were postulated : 

1. It would provide a specific helping service to 
some prisoners in need of help who were unable or 
unwilling to seek help individually. As will be 
noted later, the specific group social service offer- 
ed was aimed at helping group members with 
their problems around their placement in a maxi- 
mum security cottage. 

2. It would provide help in identifying some of 
the prisoners in particular need of individual help. 

3. It would help develop greater staff awareness 
of inmates in need of help. 

4. It would, for some, provide the stimulus to 
seek individual treatment. 


The Group 

Group membership was related to several cri- 
teria: 

(1) Placement in “Dorm C” for acting out be- 
havior or by request of the inmate. Acting out 
behavior was of such a nature that it could be 
interpreted as a desire for controls; 

(2) Normal intelligence and the absence of 
psychotic or organic illness or severe neurotic 
disturbance; 

(3) Group members, with one exception, were 
all in the “younger” age range of inmates. Mem- 
ber ages ranged from 17 to 24 with the exception 
of Martha who was 35.* 

Acting on the basis of these criteria, eight 
women were selected for the group. They were 
seen individually by their caseworkers and told 
that they would be meeting with a social worker 
in a group to try and resolve some of their prob- 
lems related to their placement in “Dorm C.” The 
group members’ offenses generally involved theft 
or misappropriation of the property of others. Six 
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of the eight members were charged with offenses 
such as forgery, armed robbery, breaking and 
entering, and larcency. The other two members 
were convicted of murdering their husbands. 
Length of sentence for the group members ranged 
from 114 years to 30 years. With the exception of 
the two committed for murder, sentences ranged 
up to 7 years. By and large the emotional problems 
of the group members were of the “acting out” or 
“character and behavior disorder” nature. Two of 
the members, Audrey Sue and Faith, evidenced 
some depressive and neurotic symptomatology. 
The adjustment of the group members in prison 
was described as universally poor with the excep- 
tion of the two committed for murder who had 
few adjustment problems; in fact, they had made 
“honor grade” and were working off of the 
grounds in state offices when they separately got 
involved in acting out behavior of a very serious 
nature and were placed in “Dorm C.” Members of 
the group had been in prison from 3 months to 2 
years at the beginning of the group with all but 
one having been in for a year or less. Time in 
“Dorm C” at the beginning of the group ranged 
from 10 days to 6 months. 


Process of Group Service 


The worker and a nonparticipant recorder from 
the social service staff met with the group once a 
week for an hour and a half for 10 weeks. The 
limitation of time was used by the worker as a 
motivating force to enable members to mobilize 
their energies for helping. This was an especially 
vital force in the early stages of the group. 

The worker was presented to the group as a 
part-time social worker which, in effect, he be- 
came for the term of the group. This integration 
of the group service into the existing fabric of 
social services was of crucial meaning in defining 
the worker’s role and function. It enabled the 
worker to work not only with the group but also 
with the social service staff over appropriate con- 
tent arising in the group. Moreover, this helped to 
eliminate the difficulties and ambiguity of casting 
the group worker in the role of “fairy god- 
mother.”’* Experience with this group demonstra- 
ted again the importance of identifying the group 
worker with the role and function of social service 
and of the prison. This enabled the worker to re- 
late group content and process to other services 
and practices in the poten. For ene, at one 


* Gisela cit., pp. 259-260. 
5 Ibid. p op. D 
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point Audrey Sue was obviously quite agitated in 
a group meeting. The others elicited from her the 
deep fear and anxiety she felt about a new cell- 
mate. This experience was communicated by the 
worker to the social service staff who in turn 
arranged for a cell change. Audrey Sue’s agitation 
soon decreased markedly. It is worth noting also 
that several members apparently found in the 
group sessions the impetus to seek individual help 
from social service during and after the series of 
meetings. 

Membership in the group and attendance at 
sessions was not seen by staff as voluntary. Mrs. 
Konopka believes that, in correctional institutions, 
“voluntary participation ..., is essential . . . be- 
cause of the many other instances in which the 
individual, by necessity, must be forced to par- 
ticipate in certain activities.”> On the other hand, 
two factors led us to determine that group mem- 
bership and attendance should be nonvoluntary. 
First, this reflects present social service practices 
in the prison. While some inmates seek help vol- 
untarily, all are required to meet with their social 
worker on certain occasions. If there is resistance 
or hostility to the service this becomes one of the 
elements to be worked with in the relational pro- 
cess. In addition, it appears that the elements of 
choice or self-determination are not destroyed by 
requiring attendance. While this is required, 
active participation is not. Group members are 
still able to express resistance and hostility, but 
in a setting in which help is available. Making the 
use of social services entirely voluntary in this 
kind of setting would seem to foreclose help for a 
large number of hostile and resistant prisoners. 

As the group came together there was immedi- 
ate identification with the purpose for the service 
as established by the social service staff. The 
group service offered was constructed with dis- 
crete and limited goals in mind. In thinking of 
offering help to these women it seems foolish at 
best and awesomely presumptious at worst to 
establish the purpose of broadly “enhancing social 
functioning” or focusing on adjustment following 
release. The initial goal of the helping process in 
the group was to help the members work on their 
protlems of social relationships which resulted in 
their placement in “Dorm C” and further resulted 
in their continued stay there. This agency goal 
was very quickly adopted by the group and held 
to with varying degrees of intensity throughout 
the process of the group. Actually this was not so 
much a process of the group accepting the agency 
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goal as it was staff identification of the group’s 
“problem to be worked.” This extremely useful 
concept evolved by Perlman “is simply a proposal 
that at any given time in a case [group] some 
particular problem [or problem cluster] must be 
the center of the... worker-client [group] atten- 
tion.”® The “problem to be worked” for members 
of this group, and later in the process of the group 
per se, was the “problem of being in ‘Dorm C.’” 
This was stated within the group frequently and 
succinctly as, “What we want to do is try and 
figure out what we can do to get out of ‘Dorm 
C’..:. legally.” 

The social group work process as practiced with 
this group was basically in line with current think- 
ing about such practice. As has been implied, 
much thought and emphasis was given to working 
with and within agency structure. Beyond this 
particular tool or skill the works of Phillips and 
Konopka are particularly useful in describing the 
method. Phillips outlines the basic “skills” of the 
group worker as: 

1. Skill in using agency function. 

2. Skill in communication of feeling. 

8. Skill in using the reality of the present. 

4. Skill in stimulating and using group relations.? 

Konopka writes of the “major tools” of the 
social group worker. These are: 

1. The conscious and disciplined use of himself. 

2. The verbal interaction between himself and between 

gy use of program related to the needs 

of the individual and the group. 

4. Interaction among the group members themselves. 

From the above it can be seen that the primary 
tool of the social group worker is the use he makes 
of the interactional processes within the group. He 
does this in a disciplined and professional manner 
within the structure of policies, procedures, and 
practices of the agency. A variety of program tools 
may be used in this helping process. 


Group Program 


“The social group worker regards program as 
a means... it is the means through which the 
members achieve personal and social growth.”® 
Group discussion in this case was the sole content 


© Helen Harris Perlman, ‘“‘The Role Concept and Social Casework: 
Some a Social Service Review, XXXV, No. 4, December 
1961, p. > 
? Helen V. Phillips, Essentials of Social Group Work Skill. New York: 
isela Konopka, op. cit., p. 47. 
® Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Group Work Practice. 
Boston: Houghton Miffiin Co., 1949, p. 73. 
10 More commonly the group worker uses a variety of activities as 
his program tools, such as games, sports, arts and crafts, and camping. 
activities provide the content of the program tool. With this 
group the content of the program was group discussion. 
31 Ibid. Chapter 5. 
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of group program for this group. It is one of the 
many program tools or media available to the 
group worker.’® In this sense, then, the group 
worker follows the process of use of program as 
a tool as outlined by Wilson and Ryland.!! He 
helps the members plan and organize the pro- 
grams by arousing interests and the constructive 
use of limits. This group usually began meetings 
by reviewing what had gone before and tentatively 
planning what was to come. Overlaying this was 
an implied master plan established, as mentioned 
below, to make judicious use of time available and 
cover the most meaningful concerns of the group. 
The worker’s role was to remind the group of their 
implicit program-planning when they appeared to 
be straying from it. Besides providing a focusing 
force and using limits constructively, he tried to 
help the group focus on their feelings regarding 
reality as they brought it to the group. 

Beyond the above, as well as other ways, the 
worker served the group by enabling them to rec- 
ognize when one member appeared to be monopo- 
lizing the group activity. This occurred when Sally 
tended to dominate the discussion through the 
middle four or five meetings. There was apparent 
but veiled resentment of this. The worker raised 
the question of members’ feelings about this situ- 
ation. No one, except Sally, picked up with this 
and she pointed out quite realistically that she was 
in fact dominating the discussion process. The 
open confrontation with this and Sally’s recogni- 
tion of it helped the group limit her participation 
greatly, thereafter, even though this was never 
overtly discussed or resolved by the group. 


Use of Limits 


One of the primary tools of the group worker is 
the manner in which he helps group members 
identify and relate to the social, psychological, 
and physical limits that confront them. Limits of 
agency function and the worker’s availability 
made it necessary to limit the course of the group 
to 10 weeks. From the beginning, time was used to 
facilitate movement toward the established goals, 
a fact which was seen initially as members identi- 
fied their “problem” as simply “being in Dorm C.” 
This led in the first two meetings to the beginnings 
of a full-fledged “gripe session.” 


During the middle phase of the discussion, a good bit 
of time was spent in general complaining about life in 
“Dorm C.” Worker allowed this process to go on for 
some time. Finally, though, this process was interrupted 
and worker confronted the group with this question, 
“Do we want to use our time for griping or is this some- 
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thing we can do in other groups?” Generally members 

agreed that it would be meaningful to try and use this 

group for helping purposes which cannot be accomplish- 
ed in informal social groups. (Record excerpt.) 

While time is seen as a liberating or mobilizing 
force, care must be used to avoid using time to 
pressure the group. The limits of time can be 
structured in such a way that the group has no 
alternative but the one dictated by the worker’s 
value system. 

The process, both individual and group, of pro- 
jecting the responsibility for resolving problems 
out to others and the agency was almost a contin- 
uous feature of this group—though to a greatly 
lessened degree by the end of the series. This 
appears to be one of the crucial problems of social 
group work and all rehabilitative work, for that 
matter, in the correctional setting. How can the 
group work process be used to help inmates de- 
velop responsibility when their whole life is one of 
regimentation and routine? How can self-deter- 
mination and the choice process become meaning- 
ful when apparently there is so little range of 
choice for the inmate? Finding some answers to 
these questions became the fulcrum on which the 
movement made by members and the group be- 
came based. As the members projected their prob- 
lems on “Dorm C” by saying the structure of the 
unit was so rigid, unyielding and infantilizing that 
it “caused more problems than it solved,” the 
worker was able to help the group discuss alterna- 
tive responses to this perceived reality. Objec- 
tively this perception of “Dorm C” was not valid 
but was seen as the “reality of the present” to be 
worked with as discussed by Phillips.’ 

The discussion again centered around “Dorm C” and 
. . . that “Dorm C” gets on your nerves. Rhoda 
stated that she was told that “Dorm C” was to help your 
nerves but it does not. Worker wondered aloud if “Dorm 

C” could be changed. Audrey Sue said, “No, we have to 

change, ‘Dorm C’ won’t.” She said setting up a goal 

would help and she had set her goal to get out of “Dorm 

C” and to work on the work release program. Sally said 

that they should all pick some sort of goal, that of get- 

ting out of “Dorm C” for one, that of obtaining Honor 

Grade or perhaps parole and doing better work. (Record 

excerpt.) 

In effect, the process was one of saying “All 
right, this is the way we see it. What choices do 
we have in our response?” As the process moved 
on, the individuals and group chose more and 
more the behavioral response that would result in 
recognition and achievement. There were, how- 
ever, occasions when members chose, with group 
approval, to hold to a particular attitude even 


though this might meet with staff disapproval. 


12 Helen V. Phillips, op. cit., Chapter V. 


This was true with Audrey Sue when she reported 
that she had been told that her friendship with 
some of the Negro girls in her work crew was 
holding up her recommendation for movement out 
of “Dorm C.” Audrey Sue indicated that this was 
a value she could not change. Members of the 
group, while agreeing with her, felt that the most 
important factor was to be aware of the alterna- 
tives and make a conscious and knowing choice. 
This and many similar examples of self-determin- 
ation and personal choice were observed. The 
crucial role to be fulfilled by the group worker 
here appears to be to help the group stake out 
these areas of personal choice and self-determina- 
tion which can be used on the path to self-respon- 
sibility. Recognizing and accepting the need for 
rigid structure in the prison, the group worker 
can openly identify with this aspect of agency 
structure and still enable members of the group to 
function responsibly in a group that encompasses 
large areas of freedom and permissiveness. 

Other limits were used in the group work pro- 
cess to help members make measurable progress. 
Many of these related to agency and professional 
standards. Members were not allowed to be pro- 
fane, vulgar, or physically threatening in the 
group. This latter limit helped the group to rec- 
ognize that the worker was available to help all 
members, not just the strong or the comfortably 
verbal. Old prisoners were not allowed to “orient” 
new prisoners. This process, in particular, con- 
firmed the group’s perception of the worker as a 
part of the agency staff and one who identified 
with agency policy and standards. Early in the 
group process members tested the worker around 
this question by openly asking what would and 
would not be reported to the administration. The 
response to this testing was couched in terms of 
the group worker’s and recorder’s integrated 
social service roles within the prison. Response to 
this from the group was almost visible relief on 
the part of members and a more open use of the 
help offered. 


Group Progress 


One of the hallmarks of social group work 
seems to be the extreme difficulty encountered in 
measuring or defining success. It would seem that 
definition of failure or lack of progress is done 
with amazing facility and ease but the converse 
is a different matter altogether. Short of involve- 
ment in “movement scales” or “measuring group 
progress,” it would seem that one useful avenue 
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open is the identification of specific social achieve- 
ment. For this group the social setting and milieu 
was the small society of the Women’s Prison. In 
this setting there are specific indices of individual 
achievement. In particular, there are the prisoner 
grades and dormitory and cottage placements. 
The newer cottages are used for first offenders 
with greater potential for rehabilitation. The older 
dormitories are used for second offenders and first 
offenders who have behavioral difficulties. “Dorm 
C” is for those who act out seriously. A segrega- 
tion block is maintained for extremely difficult 
prisoners. 


The Behavior Grade System 


The four possible grades are “honor” grade, 
“A,” “B,” and “C” grade. Each new inmate comes 
into prison in “A” grade and remains in this 
grade until, after serving 15 percent of her time, 
she is believed by staff to have earned honor grade 
or because of her inability to live within regula- 
tion of prison is demoted to “B” or “C” grades by 
the disciplinary committee. 

“A” grade carries the full inmate privileges 
available—three letters out to relatives per week, 
one hour visiting privilege with relatives twice a 
month, opportunity to move around within the 
confines with permission alone or with friends, to 
participate in extracurricular activities, and so 
forth. In addition to this, “honor” grade inmates 
visit longer with relatives. “B”’and “C” graders 
are escorted wherever they go and all other privi- 
leges are decreased. “B” and “C” grades are deter- 
mined by the disciplinary committee according to 
the offenses committed and according to the atti- 
tude of the inmate at the time she is heard. Only 
staff evidence of infractions is accepted by the 
disciplinary committee. The inmate has the chance 
to speak in her own defense. 

‘“‘Honor-grade” inmates wear a light green uni- 
form; “A” grade, a blue uniform; “B” grade, dark 
blue; and, “‘C” grade, brown. Much pride in the 
color of the dress is felt and expressed by the 
inmates. 

Some idea of group progress can be determined 
by evaluating movement within these subsocietal 
definitions of social achievement. During the 
course of the group meetings five of the eight 
members were moved from “Dorm C” to another 
dormitory. In the week following the ending of the 
group a sixth member was also moved. During the 
10 weeks of group meetings all of the members 
advanced at least 1 grade and two made 2-grade 


promotions. By the end no member was still “in 
brown” or in grade “C.” The impact of the group 
service was seen and felt throughout the institu- 
tion. Staff consensus was that change had taken 
place among the members of the group and that 
this was reflected in the almost complete absence 
of acting out and improved work productivity at 
the end of the project. Comments from daily log 
sheets completed by custodial and work super- 
visory staff were almost completely positive. A 
brief sampling of these is listed below: 

Her attitude is good and she said she really believes 

this project is going to help her. 


After she started attending the meetings she began to 


tone down, is not nearly as loud, tends to her own bus- 
iness. 


After she started attending the group meetings her 
foreman said that she has shown great improvement and 


he feels that these meetings have helped her in many 
ways. 


Now she is not as moody, nor resentful, is more stable 
and pleasant. 

From the above comments it can be seen that 
one of the results, at least temporary, of partici- 
pation in the group was a reduction in tension and 
acting-out behavior. It would be shortsighted, 
though, to see the goals of such a group as confined 
to the essentially limited ones of adaptation and 
adjustment to the prison structure. Beyond these, 
members used the group sessions to experiment 
with and develop new modes of social behavior. 
They were able also to use them as means of pro- 
jecting themselves beyond the self-defeating, 
vicious circle of griping and acting out. Members 
related not only satisfactory achievement but 
achievement beyond the minimal, such as exceed- 
ing work quotas, job promotion, and moving out of 
themselves to help others. In other words, there 
was evidence that experiences in the group were 
enhancing the social functioning of its members 
to the extent that clear signs of developing social 
responsibility were observed in the behavior of 
group members. 

The group was particularly hapny about Faith and 
Martha making grade “B.” This was shared with the 
worker in a very warm, concerned manner. Worker res- 
ponded to this with warmth and congratulations. It is 
interesting to note that this is the first meeting in which 
Martha has been able to participate verbally. This was 
recognized with her and the group and she indicated that 
she felt that her success had enabled her to do this. 
Rhoda also pointed out that Pansey had been successful 
in staying out of trouble when she did not make her “B’ 
grade. The group shared this with warm regard. The 
group also noted that Audrey Sue has been more success- 
ful in rejecting requests to break the rules while being 
a server. (Record excerpt.) 

It probably should go without saying that the 
author does not believe that the group service 


was entirely responsible for this progress. That 
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this progress possibly could have been achieved by 
intensive social casework services or psycho- 
therapy is not denied. Not all inmates, though, 
need the specific and intensified services of a social 
caseworker or a psychotherapist. Some obviously 
will profit only from such individual services while 
many will only be able to use individual help in 
conjunction with a sound group service program. 
As seen in the process of this group some will only 
be able to use individual help after the more pro- 
tected but equally meaningful experience in a 
group. Also it is evident that this short-term, 
specific goal-focused group experience is not the 
only type that the social group worker can add to 
prison social services. Naturally, the most common 
kind of group work help will be offered on a longer 
term basis with less limited goals in mind. These 
goals, the group purpose, and the “group problem 
to be worked” must, though, be clearly and care- 
fully spelled out because of the impact goal clarity 
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has on group and individual movement. The group 
worker also could serve new inmates in orientation 
groups; older inmates in prerelease groups and a 
variety of “special” groups such as addicts, alco- 
holics, special interest groups, and other groups 
like the one reported here. 


At the time of this writing—3 months after the 
end of the group—all of the group members are 
out of “Dorm C.” Several have made use of case- 
work services and one is in individual psycho- 
therapy. One has been brought before the Disci- 
pline Committee where no action was taken. No 
doubt similar problems will occur with other 
group members. It does seem evident, however, 
that the provision of group services by a qualified 
social group worker does enhance the rehabilita- 
tion process and aid in the process of helping pri- 
soners become more responsible, creative, and 
productive citizens. 


A Transitional Service Between 
Incarceration and Release 


By NATHAN S. NACKMAN 
Director of Social Service, Patuxent Institution, Jessup, Maryland 


VER AND OVER again one reads in the litera- 

ture that parole has been the best measure 

yet devised to return rehabilitated prisoners 
to the commuity, but that parole does not succeed 
as well as it might. The question is, Why is parole 
not as effectve as it can be? 

Each of us in the field of corrections has had 
experience with prisoners who are unable to sus- 
tain themselves in the community after completing 
their period of institutional rehabilitation. Was 
society in general—or more specifically the re- 
leased prisoner’s “society”'—not ready for his re- 
lease? 

The prison system may need to employ a tran- 
sitional service which would not only help the pri- 


soner as he moves out of the institution, but also 


help the prisoner’s “society.” This kind of tran- 


_ 1 For the purpose of this paper, “society” is defined as a prisoner’s 
immediate family, other relatives, or an interested party with whom he 
would live after release from the Institution. “Society” could also refer 
his prospective employer, girlfriend, ‘etc. 
2? Harold M. Boslow, David Rosenthal, and Lester H. Gliedman, ‘The 
Maryland Defective Delinquency Law,” British Journal of Delinquency, 
Volume X, Number 1, 1959, pp. 5-13. ; 


sitional service might be described as a buffer not 
only for the prisoner hitting the street “cold” but 
also for his “society.” The buffer is, in fact, a pre- 
parole program similar to those transitional ser- 
vices such as halfway houses and work-release 
programs used by mental hygiene systems and 
incorporated into some correctional rehabilitative 
programs. 

The preparole program I shall describe, invol- 
ving trial visits on a periodic basis, is not a pan- 
acea for the parole process, but is a transitional 
measure in effect at the Patuxent Institution for 
defective delinquents at Jessup, Maryland. It is 
supervised by the Social Service Department 
which has as one of its major functions the admin- 
istration of the Institution’s preparole and parole 
program. 


The Patuxent Institution 


The Patuxent Institution? is a prison-type 
hospital which deals with the sociopathic criminal 
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recidivist who, because of intellectual deficiency 
and or emotional unbalance, requires incarceration 
and treatment on an indeterminate basis. The In- 
stitution operates under the Maryland’s Defective 
Delinquent Statute* which makes possible a differ- 
ent orientation than that found in the usual pri- 
son. It has a psychiatrist as its head and employs 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and psychiatric social 
workers to administer its therapeutic program. 
In these ways it stands apart from the other cor- 
rectional institutions in Maryland and in the 
United States. 

The Institution is governed by various boards* 
and is internally administered by an Institutional 
Board of Review® which has, among other powers, 
the authority to release on preparole and parole 
prisoners whom the Board feels have been rehabil- 
itated. Usually the release is made on the recom- 
mendation of the staff. 


How the Preparole Program Functions 


The Institutional Board of review evaluates 
each prisoner at least once a year. Evaluations 
consist of psychiatric statements of rehabilitation 
progress, as well as “societal” investigations ob- 
tained through visits to the home of the prisoner’s 
family. The home situation is described at the 
Board of Review meetings, especially in cases in 
which the staff recommends that a preparole pro- 
gram be initiated. If the entire treatment process 
is viewed as positive, the Board will place the 
prisoner in preparole status. This status is granted 
on two bases: (1) his readiness to be trusted in 
the community, usually by virtue of personality 
changes brought about by psychotherapy and (2) 
the willingness of the prisoner’s family, or other 
interested parties, to have him in their home at 
periodic intervals known as “leaves.” 

The preparole program is intended to lead to 
eventual parole. In practice, it allows the staff an 
opportunity to work with both the prisoner and 
his “society” in an effort to achieve a more com- 
plete rehabilitation. The “leaves” provide the 
prisoner with the experience of readjusting to 
community life while he still resides mainly at the 
Institution, where he has the opportunity to bring 


8 Defective Delinquent Statute, Article 31B, The Annotated Code of 
the Public General Laws of Maryland. 

* Ib:d., Section 1, a through g; Section 4a. 

5 Jb d., Sections 12 and 13. 

* Patuxent has a transitional program called “live-in work-out” which 
is designed for use by prisoners who have no family to which to return. 
The program allows these prisoners to experience resoc‘alization through 
employment and general community relationships. Without this they 
would be penalized by having to remain in the Institution with no 
transitional service prior to parole status. 


up in therapy those problems he experiences with 
the outside society. 

Equally important, the program affords the 
staff an opportunity to work closely with the pri- 
soner and his family so that he and they can begin 
to understand one another in a new or different 
way before he goes on parole. It also helps the 
staff to understand the effect the family has on the 
prisoner, and vice versa—and to see the familial | 
interactions which may have triggered prior re- 
cidivism and possibly criminality itself. 

The home visit is the medium through which a 
new relationship with the family® is established. 
Through the home visit we can determine the 
attitude of the prisoner’s family toward him, their 
willingness to have him spend periodic “leaves” 
in the home, whether his presence would create 
financial or other difficulties for the family, and 
what they would expect of him so far as his be- 
havior, attitudes, and degree of responsibility are 
concerned. If the family situation is favorable and 
the family members are willing to talk with Insti- 
tutional personnel regarding the prisoner’s atti- 
tudes, behavior, and activities, the home is regar- 
ded as initially satisfactory. With this information 
and the staff’s recommendation, the Institutional 
Board of Review initiates the preparole program 
for the prisoner. 


Holiday Leave Status 


The preparole program is initiated by the 
Board. It grants the prisoner a 5-day leave to 
return to the home of his family. These leaves 
occur only on the major holidays of the year— 
Easter, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

On these leaves the prisoner meets his “society” 
in a new and different way. The anxieties and 
periods of ambivalence that occur in the mind of 
the prisoner and his family often are extremely 
intense. Everyone involved realizes the impor- 
tance of making the first reunion a successful one. 
There are many problems which may arise that 
demand immediate attention. If during the first 
visit the prisoner does not show a change in atti- 
tude or behavior, it may be that he merely granted 
“lip service” to the therapeutic program and his 
readiness to return to his “society.” An evaluative 
home visit may demonstrate this, the prisoner los- 
ing subsequent privileges until therapy has pro- 
duced a change. 

Periods of long incarceration may produce an 
unconscious “salted-away” reaction within the 
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family. The parents, wife, and children may have 
become well adjusted without the prisoner in the 
home and have very ambivalent feelings about 
changing the status quo. Although not willing to 
admit it, some parents are happier and better ad- 
justed themselves, knowing that their son is safe 
in an institution where he cannot get into further 
difficulty with the law, where he cannot cause 
them more embarrassment, and where, aside 
from a visit once a month by the father or mother, 
he can be kept apart from the family. 

In some instances it may have been initially 
traumatic for his wife and children to be sepa- 
rated from the prisoner, but they slowly become 
accustomed to being without him. The wife may 
obtain public assistance funds, become self-suf- 
ficient through her own employment, or even begin 
new relationships—at times finding a replacement 
for her husband. If the institution returns a pri- 
soner home unexpectedly in the “husband replace- 
ment” situation, which can happen, the probability 
of his recidivism would increase. But such occur- 
rences are avoided. 

After the first leave, the social worker talks 
with both the prisoner and his “society” about any 
specific problems that may have arisen. He notes 
any changes in the attitude and behavior of the 
family. For example, a prisoner returning home 
for the first time may not know how to act in the 
presence of relatives coming to visit him. He may 
be self-conscious. His mother and father may be 
embarrassed by his presence in the home. All the 
misgivings not present when the prisoner was at 
the institution may crop up. They must be handled 
with dispatch, not only by the prisoner and his 
family, but also by the Institution. The program 
is continued only if the prisoner, his family and 
the supervising social worker feel that initial 
rapport has been established within the triangle. 

If the prisoner continues on holiday leave 
status, a careful appraisal of each visit is made. 
Does he return to the Institution on time? Does he 
bring contraband with him? What is his behavior 
like in the Institution after a leave? Does his 
attitude change? Is he more hostile? Does he show 
more anxiety and tension? Each action has a 
meaning of its own. Many prisoners begin to feel 
“they have it made,” that they are on their way 
out of the Institution. They achieve a false sense 
of bravado. They talk back to the custodial offi- 
cer; they disregard therapy, believing the leaves 
indicate they no longer need therapeutic help. 
Through continued counseling and therapy these 


attitudes are clarified, issues are resolved, and 
usually the leaves are continued. However, in 
some cases the staff may request that the status 
be suspended or revoked until further therapeutic 
gains are made. 


Monthly Leave Status 


The Institutional Board of Review is informed 
bimonthly of a prisoner’s adjustment with his 
family and community and may, on the staff’s 
recommendation, increase the leave on a monthly 
basis. This increase in leave permits the prisoner 
to visit his “society” one weekend per month as 
well as on the major holidays of the year. To the 
prisoner this increase in leave means he has done 
well on his visits with his family, that there has 
been a degree of mutual acceptance, and that his 
attitude and behavior have reflected new insights 
and understanding of his family and community. 
He also realizes that while he has reached a cer- 
tain point along the continuum which ends in 
parole, he still needs to work on new problems 
arising out of the stepped-up program of visits. 


Therapeutic Value of the Program 


What is the real therapeutic value of the sys- 
tem? It provides an opportunity for the prisoner 
to act and react to his environment in a meaning- 
ful way. On the surface the increased leaves might 
be seen as just an opportunity for leaving the 
Institution to have a good time, perhaps to indulge 
in dating and the normal sexual outlets. But the 
main purpose is to observe how the patient and 
his “society” adjusts to more frequent contacts. 
When visits are more frequent, the visitor may, 
at times, annoy his family simply by his presence. 
The visits are at first uncomfortable. Eventually 
they may become quite unpleasant. The result may 
be either covert or overt hostility on the part of 
the family members or an unconscious rejection 
of him. This can lead to his recidivism. Some 
prisoners have the ability to maintain a facade of 
pleasantness and cooperativeness during infre- 
quent visits but are unable to sustain this behavior 
during monthly leaves. At times the prisoner be- 
gins to display more openly both his positive and 
negative attitudes. Family members soon realize 
that a repeat of past criminality could suddenly 
occur. The supervising personnel therefore main- 
tain continuous contact with both the family and 
the prisoner. 

The difficulties encountered on leave are many 
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and varied, depending on the prisoner’s back- 
ground and criminal behavior. If he is a youngster 
returning to the parental home, he may want to 
disregard the limitations placed on him since they 
affect his movement in and out of the home and in 
the community. If he is a married man returning 
to his wife and children, the reappearance of a 
father figure may pose problems for the children. 
Problems of sexual incompatibility may upset the 
wife. The question of who-will assume the autho- 
rity role in the household may be unsettling to 
all. These problems must be handled as they arise, 
the social worker closely supervising the leave- 
status prisoner and helping the family members 
to handle the problems openly and directly. The 
goal is to try to resolve them, not to turn away 
from them. 

_ Monthly leaves have led to the use of many 
services that would never have been provided if 
the prisoner had not been allowed out of the Insti- 
tution. They have brought to our attention the 
need for marital counseling, problems with child- 
ren where the social worker provides a referral 
service to child guidance centers, mental hygiene 
clinic, etc. They have produced emotional upsets 
in families where each thought reconciliation was 
the only requirement left in order that a prisoner 
be paroled, even though reconciliation could prove 
disastrous. Continued visits help us to understand 
the problems of the chronc alcoholic who attempts 
to sustain total abstinence, the drug addict and 
his dependency needs, the mental defective, etc., 
in terms of the family relationships which often 
determine whether or not a person stays away 
from crime. ; 

A system of leaves is not the entire answer to 
recidivism in the parole process, but it is a helpful 
tool. Many times we realize only too late that 
families, wives, or other interested parties will 
not always be truthful with us. A wife may not 
tell about her husband returning to a pattern of 
problem drinking or other undesirable behavior. 


When it is determined that a man’s “society” is 
covering up his behavior, we do what we can to 
help the persons involved. At times the Institu- 
tional staff may suspend or revoke a prisoner’s 
leave status and try to help him realize through 
realistic experiences the extent of his problems 
within his “society.” When this occurs the staff 
may be able to help him and his family view their 
problems in a different way. 


Summary 


The system of leaves at the Patuxent Institution 
represents a transitional service between incarcer- 
ation and release. It is a means of coming to grips 
with social and familial disorganization from 
which stems maladjustment, recidivism during 
parole, and continued criminality. While the pre- 
parole program is not a cure-all for the parole 
process, it brings into sharp focus the fact that no 
matter what rehabilitative changes are achieved 
with the prisoner, unless there is also some basic 
change in his “society” we may be creating diffi- 
cult problems for both the parolee and his 
“society.” 

As E. M. Goldberg states, “if we want out-pa- 
tients to make a success of living with their 
families, we may have to shift our therapeutic 
efforts toward trying to help these families cope 
better, not only with their patients, but their own 
problems.”? Our system of leaves helps to accom- 
plish this. 
~ Quite naturally a preparole program such as is 
operated at Patuxent Institution involves difficult, 
sometimes overwhelming obstacles. The program 
requires that an institution have the legal autho- 
rity to return a prisoner to the community prior 
to his release on parole. It requires the institution 
to maintain a staff of professional personnel to 
provide the needed services both on an intramural 
and extramural basis. Most important, it requires 
that the institution and all of its personnel accept 
the philosophy that treatment needs to encompass 
the entire family. To treat a prisoner in a vacuum 


a E. M. Goldberg, ‘‘Parents and Psychotic Sons,” British Journal of 


Psychiatrie Social Work, Volume 5, Number 4, 1960, pp. 184-194. is tantamount to no treatment at all. 


_ The public should recognize the necessity of 
giving the paroled offender a fair opportunity to 
earn an honest living and maintain self-respect to 
the end that he may be truly rehabilitated and the 
adequately protected. 


—From A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
OF PAROLE (1939) 
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The Confidence Game 


By ROBERT LOUIS GASSER, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Social Sciences, Colorado Woman’s College 


thousands of dollars are taken from the vic- 

tims of confidence schemes. We do not know 
how many people lose their money through such 
schemes nor do we have any idea how much mon- 
ey is lost. As a confidence man recently pointed 
out, there are at least two reasons for this: First, 
the victim does not realize he has been victimized, 
and second, his involvement is so direct or his 
humiliation so great that he fears any disclosure 
of the scheme. 

Another reason for our lack of knowledge about 
the confidence game is that we do not know much 
about its nature. The popular conception of what 
constitutes a confidence game is hazy at best. Even 
our laws are not much help. Varying jurisdictions 
show wide variations in the way confidence is 
defined. Some jurisdictions regard the practice 
of a particular confidence game a misdemeanor, 
while others treat the same practice as a felony. 
Some state laws are specific in defining what con- 
stitutes confidence. Other state laws are omnibus 
regulations, lumping together such practices as 
fraud, embezzlement, gambling, forgery, and 
swindling, and designating them as “confidence.” 
It is no wonder, then, that law-enforcement people 
have widely divergent views about the nature of 
confidence. 

This confusion is perpetuated by newspaper 
accounts of so-called “confidence schemes” and 
by dramatic crime stories on radio and TV. Such 
confusion gives the professional “con folk” con- 
siderable advantage in carrying out their schemes. 


Bee YEAR in the United States hundreds of 


Confidence Defined 


What, then, is the nature of the practice of con- 
fidence? What distinguishes it from swindling or 
other types of fraud? 

It is difficult to make a clear distinction between 
confidence games and other fraudulent practices; 
they seem to shade gradually into one another. 
There are, however, criteria which distinguish the 
practice of confidence from other types of fraud. 
The controlling factor in all true confidence 
Gasser, The Confidence World as_a Criminal Behavior 


System, 1955, doctoral dissertation. Washington, D. C.: The American 
University, p. 61. 


schemes is the way in which the victim is involved. 
True confidence games always make use of the 
avarice and dishonesty of the victim. Their com- 
mon element is showing the victim how to make 
money, or gain some other advantage, in a dis- 
honest manner and then taking advantage of his 
dishonesty. A true confidence game leaves no in- 
nocent victim. 

The practices of swindling and forgery and the 
perpetration of various fraudulent schemes which 
prey upon the victim’s innocence, ignorance, or 
gullability are not classified as confidence. Such 
schemes merely seek to cheat someone because of 
his ignorance or naivete. Therefore, cheating 
little old ladies or amorous widows cannot be 
considered as confidence unless these ladies are 
led into some scheme they know to be dishonest— 
a scheme which they believe will help them 
achieve some gain. They, however, are “taken” 
themselves. The practice of confidence, then, is the 
manipulation of the victim through nonviolent 
methods into a situation of dishonesty in order 
to take advantage of the victim’s dishonesty. 


The Victim as an Accomplice 


Among the con folk there is a saying, “You 
can’t cheat an honest man.” By this they mean an 
honest man cannot be brought into a true confi- 
dence scheme. And, for their part, professional 
con players make sure the victim is willing to 
enter into a dishonest scheme. This affords them 
a degree of protection and makes the victim a 
partner in the proceedings. 

One professional con man states, “It is hard to 
con an honest man, but there are so few truly 
honest men that the so-called con game can be suc- 
cessfully worked on the average person. A pro- 
fessional con man works on the assumption that 
99 out of every 100 people are suckers.” 

Another says, “A thoroughly honest man doesn’t 
expect to receive great profits at little cost.”! 

As pointed out, the victim of a con scheme 
must have some larceny in his heart. Since he 
agrees to be a party to a dishonest scheme, he 
becomes, in effect, the con man’s accomplice. His 
dishonesty is what enables the confidence man 
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to “‘take him.” The confidence man believes he, 
himself, is no more guilty than his victim. 

Nor do many victims consider themselves dis- 
honest. They believe they have entered into a 
“business proposition,” that they are in on the 
big end of a crooked deal. It is not cheap cynicism 
to say that a great many victims are worse crooks 
at heart than the con men. 

Some victims do not even realize they have been 
cheated, for the scheme has been put to them so 
cleverly that they will attempt to get in on a sure 
thing again and again. 

Even when the victim realizes he has been 
taken in, it is not often that he is willing to do 
very much about it. If he does, he will have to 
admit to the world that he participated in a dis- 
honest scheme designed to cheat someone else but 
was himself cheated instead. Most victims of con- 
fidence schemes are not eager to talk about their 
experience or prosecute those guilty of “conning” 
them. 

Confidence, then, is quite a different matter 
from a fraudulent or swindling scheme that cheats 
an innocent, unsuspecting victim. Most frauds 
or swindles merely misrepresent; the victim can 
make a protest with impunity. In a true con 
scheme, he cannot. 


The Game Illustrated 


The professional confidence man (or woman) 
is skilled in selecting his victim. Once he becomes 
acquainted with the “mark,” he decides how best 
to appeal to his sense of dishonesty. In con par- 
lance this is called “what the mark will go for,” 
and may run the gamut from women to cards, 
from horses to stocks and bonds. The weakness, or 
the mark’s “go for,” is essential to the operation 
of the well-conducted confidence game for several 
reasons, not the least of which is control of the 
mark and limiting the number of players required 
to bring the game to a successful fruition. 

This may be illustrated by the practice of a 
typical con team which operates successfully in 
many areas. The team is made up of a con man 
and his partner who poses as a “small-town” man. 
The con man elects an affluent victim and deter- 
mines the most appealing way to bring him into 
the scheme. After he makes his acquaintance he 
tells him about the “small-town” man who recent- 
ly came into a large sum of money. He points out 
that the “small-town” man is not too smart and 
suggests they might easily take him for what he’s 
got. If the victim agrees, the con operator sets up 


a scheme designed to show the victim how the two 
of them can get the money. If the victim considers 
himself a good card player, for example, a card 
game is suggested. 

When the three finally come together, the con 
operator and the “small-town” man act as if they 
are strangers. Eventually a card game is pro- 
posed. By prior arrangement, the con operator 
tips off the victim on the cards held by the “small- 
town” man. The “small-town” man loses his mo- 
ney consistently until it appears he has lost nearly 
all of it. By this time the victim is convinced he 
and the con operator can win all the money. The 
operator will make some irritating remark about 
the “small-town” man’s ability as a player. The 
“small-town” man resents this and agrees to play 
one more hand. The operator gives the victim a 
signal which can be interpreted in more than one 
way. The betting begins to climb. The victim be- 
lieves he cannot miss—that he and the operator 
have a good thing going. 

With the final bets down, it turns out that the 
“small-town” man wins the hand, including all 
the money the victim was willing to bring into the 
game. The “small-town” man leaves the game and 
the victim accuses the operator of giving him a 
wrong tip. The operator insists that the victim 
misread his signal. 

This is a crucial moment in the operation of the 
confidence game. The con operator must be able to 
“cool the victim out.” If he does this well, the 
victim often does not realize he has been taken, 
but believes the loss sustained resulted from mis- 
understanding. This ‘“‘misunderstanding” is an 
integral part of all big-con games. Its function is 
twofold: First, it provides a plausible explana- 
tion of what happened; and, second, it is the first 
step in the “cooling-out” process which is de- 
signed to induce the mark not to complain or to 
prevent him from discovering that he is the victim 
of a con game. It sometimes happens that, in 
certain schemes, a victim is “cooled out” so ex- 
pertly that he will come back time and again to 
the con man to try to get in on what he considers 
to be a good thing. 


Types of Games 


Confidence games may be roughly divided into 
two types: short-con games and big-con games. 
Short-con games require only a short time to carry 
out and generally are limited to the amount of 
money the victim has on his person or can readily 
produce. Big-con games may take weeks or 
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months to accomplish and usually involve the re- 
turn of the victim to his home to get a large sum 
of money. In con parlance inducing the victim to 
return to his home is most often called “putting 
the mark on the send” and is always accompanied 
by the use of “trailers.” “Trailers” are persons 
who follow or trail the mark to his destination to 
be sure that he gets there and that he does not go 
to a law-enforcement agency. Another reason for 
using the trailer is to see that another confidence 
group does not acquire the mark that the original 
group is playing for. 

Short-confidence games usually require the ser- 
vices of two persons, although occasionally a 
scheme is used which may be performed by a lone 
player. The big-con games generally need the abil- 
ities of two or more confederates, the victim not 
included. 

The late Edwin H. Sutherland has indicated the 
lengths to which the professional players will go 
to bring off a big-con game: 

The real artists in this field frequently spend from 
two to six months trailing their intended victim. They 
learn more of his business and family relations than he 
knows himself. If the sucker is a Mason, the con artists 
go through the entire course of training in the Masonic 
rites and are better equipped to discuss the most inti- 
mate details with the prospect then would be an authen- 
tic member of the order. The same app'ies, of course, to 
the Elks or any other organization. The buildup may 
require months and involves true finesse.? 

It is possible to subscribe for agency services 
today that will furnish a con man a report on any- 
one, with information on his personal history, 
hobbies, clubs, lodges, habits, moral standards 
(as far as they are known), and even his mistress’ 
name—all in 2 to 4 weeks. There is no need for 
today’s con man to spend time getting this infor- 
mation on his own. 

The artistry of the con man was brought up in 
a discussion with one of them. This particular op- 
erator said that to bring off a game properly, he 
had to put the right “touches” into it; otherwise, 
he might lose his “score.” He related that he once 
had a woman ready to enter into a dishonest 
scheme which involved cheating an exclusive store 
out of an expensive fur coat. It meant, however, 
that the woman would have to go to the bank to 
withdraw her money. She decided not to do this 
because she was afraid of what her husband 
might say when he learned of it. The con man 
felt he had lost his score here, but kept talking to 
the woman while trying to think of a way to in- 
duce her to take her money out of the bank. While 
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talking to her he remembered that he had first 
met her standing in front of a fur store admiring 


. a coat. He took her to the store so that she might 


see the coat again. She wanted it so much that she 
went to the bank, withdrew her money, and gave 
it to the con man. He pointed out that this was 
what he meant by putting the right “touches” 
into the game—sometimes the difference between 
making a score or losing it. 

Putting in the right “touches” is an integral 
part of the big-con game. It is also known as the 
“switch” or “offing the fly mark.” The challenge 
is to keep the mark off balance and to confuse him 
if he insists on investigating any part of the game 
that will not bear severe scrutiny. The term “fly” 
refers to an alert individual. 

The following is the usual chronological se- 
quence of events and the terminology used in big- 
con games: (1) tying into the mark; (2) telling 
the mark the tale; (3) initial money gaff; (4) 
putting the mark on the send; (5) playing the 
mark against the store; (6) cooling out the mark; 
and (7) putting the mark in the door. 

“Tying into the mark” is the method of meeting 
the victim. This is usually done through ropers or 
steerers, or through a purchase from a “moniker” 
file. A “moniker” file is a name file, usually sup- 
plied by other confidence men or, more often, by 
upright citizens who “sell” their friends to the 
con man for a stipulated price. 

“Telling the mark the tale” is outlining the 
proposition to the victim, or explaining the scheme 
for the mark’s benefit. 

“Initial money gaff” is inducing the mark to 
give the confidence man an initial small amount 
of money. This money is used to involve the mark 
in the scheme. 

“Putting the mark on the send” is sending the 
victim to the source of his funds. 

“Playing the mark against the store” is actually 
taking off the score or relieving the mark of his 
money. 

“Cooling out the mark” means preventing the 
mark from complaining to the law or even from 
realizing that he has been conned. 

“Putting the mark in the door” refers to induc- 
ing the mark to leave; usually he is reluctant to 
do so. 


Some Rules of the Game 


Among con people there is a feeling that no 
one can really understand the con world unless he 
lives in it. Con men are amused at those who write 
of their own experiences and are not at all con- 
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cerned about this, because only very little of the 
game and the feeling for it ever get into print. 
The games are never played in the same way more 
than once, because in each game the players im- 
provise according to the situation at hand. This 
is why, when a con man writes about his experi- 
ences, there is no real revelation regarding the 
game. 

Whenever possible, the con man will avoid the 
use of violence in carrying out a scheme, even if 
it means losing a score. It is generally felt that 
violence is beneath the dignity of the professional. 
It does occur, occasionally, but is as an exception 
rather than a general practice. Bodily harm may 
be done to the victim under certain circumstances. 
For example, if he attempts to run off with the 
initial winnings gained with money supplied by 
the con men themselves, or if he attempts to call 
in the police. As a rule, however, violence is rare 
in con games. 

The con man’s attitude is summed up in the 
words of one experienced operator: “Con is a 
game; if you lost, be a good sport and give the 
sucker a break. Let him go. You can’t make all the 
money that you see... .’”’8 


The Con Team 


In most con schemes, there are two essential 
operators. These players are called by various 
names, such as “outside-man” and “inside-man,” 
“roper” or “steerer” and “spieler,” “catchman” 
and “lickman,” or any of a number of other des- 
ignations. Each has his specific role to play. 

The function of the outside-man, or roper, us- 
ually is to put a likely victim in touch with the 
inside-man, or spieler. The latter player then 
takes over the game and carries out the scheme. 
Some operators prefer, or are better equipped, 
to play one part than the other. Sometimes their 
talent for their special part in a game falls little 
short of genius. In short-con games, the roles are 
usually determined by which operator brings the 
mark into play; and, therefore, the outside-man 
and inside-man often change places from game to 
game. Though many con men can play either part 
well, especially in short-con games, it is rare for 
men to exchange roles with other members in a 
big-con game, in which more specialization is the 
rule. 

Short-con groups seldom have bosses, in the 
normal sense of the word. However, it some- 
times happens that the experienced man might 
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take charge of a game if one of the partners is 
weak in his role. The general consensus among 
these men is that the players work as a team, each 
having a particular role to play in attaining a 
common goal in which each will share equally in 
the gain, or according to the conditions of the 
particular game. 

In the big-con games, the director or operator 
of the game is usually the man controlling the 
“store.” Most confidence games of the big-con 
variety involve the use of rather elaborate props, 
such as a make-believe Western Union office, a 
false securities office, or a phony “betting estab- 
lishment.” Since such establishments require a de- 
gree of permanence or immobility, the same loca- 
tion is sometimes used for several types of estab- 
lishments. Usually the owner of the “store” runs 
the game, or at least supplies the major direction 
of it. He also supplies “‘shills,” or people who pre- 
tend to perform certain roles, such as clerks or 
bettors, so as to make the “store” appear genuine. 
“Playing the mark against the store” stems from 
such activities. 


The Code Within the Group 


Con men usually conceal their techniques from 
other con men who are not their partners or who 
are not within their own circle. There is a rule 
within professional con that prohibits the revela- 
tion of techniques to anyone. The con man must 
keep himself and his ideas secret. When he meets 
someone who knows how to keep things to him- 
self, the con man might teach him some part of 
the game. If things go right, he is taught more, 
until he learns the ropes. After that, he must de- 
velop on his own. 

There are reports that con men sometimes 
fleece other con men, but this does not happen 
frequently. The term used to denote a person who 
will stoop to this is “a niner.” A common expres- 
sion is “He’d nine ya’ in a minute.” Sanctions are 
invoked in such instances. However, as is the case 
in most other aspects of the confidence game op- 
eration, violence is avoided, so that these sanctions 
are largely economic in nature. The perpetrator 
is simply unable to secure the assistance of other 
operators or to find a “store” which will accept his 
play. The point here is that, if they value their 
reputations in the profession, con men are care- 
ful not to cheat their partners. 

One con man has said that if a man were to 
cheat his partner, he could be killed for it. He 
himself follows the practice, when dividing a 
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score with a partner, of seeing to it that his part- 
ner always receives a greater share than he takes 
for himself, even if it is only a few dollars. For 
him this is a safety device, as it is unlikly that his 
partner will be dissatisfied with his cut. This, he 
reported, is just his own way of doing things, 
because “there is always more to be taken from 
the suckers anyway, and why be greedy.” 

Generally, however, the score is divided evenly 
between the partners after the expenses of the 
operation have been met. It is important for a 
man in con to act honestly toward his partner be- 
cause, if he does not, no one will want to work 
with him, and he may eventually be forced out of 
the group. 

Con folk often go to the aid of each other in 
times of need. One old con man states that the 
esprit de corps is not what it was in years past, 
though. In the old days, he says, when a con man 
took a fall (was convicted of a criminal offense), 
his friends would get together at a party, or 
through solicitation, to contribute money to be 
used in meeting the con man’s needs while in jail 
or prison and in trying to get him out. His closest 
friend would be given the money, and he would 
see to it that it got to the right places. It was not 
necessary that the con man pay this money back 
when he was released from prison, for in many 
cases he might not know all who had contributed 
to the fund or the amounts each gave. However, 
he would be expected to contribute to the needs of 
the next fellow who found himself in distress. 
Today, this man claims, such aid is not so fre- 
quently given because, as he puts it, “There are 
too many young fellows in the game who have no 
professional ethics.” 

Another old con man reports that this type of 
mutual assistance is still widely given today. He 
says that he himself has made many such contri- 
butions for the benefit of others and that, further- 
more, he has even come out of “retirement” on 
several occasions to give another man “a day’s 
work” to help put that man back on his feet finan- 
cially. 


Communication Within the Group 


Jargon is often used to identify con men among 
themselves, but it is never used if a potential vic- 
tim is present. A true con man can be readily de- 
termined by the way he speaks and acts in the 
company of other professionals. There is some in- 
dication that signs are frequently used by con men 
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among themselves. These signs convey certain 
meanings, such as warnings of impending danger ; 
they are made in an inconspicuous manner and 
are understood only by the initiated. 

Professional con men appear to be widely ac- 
quainted with other con men and make it their 
business to know who the operators are around 
the country. They know each other personally or 
by reputation and are able to meet operators in 
a strange town in various ways. Furthermore, 
many con men know who the professionals are in 
other countries. A professional knows where to in- 
quire about anyone with whom he would like to 
make contact. 


Con Men and the Underworld 


In the underworld the con men consider them- 
selves as the elite; and they are, in turn, accorded 
this status by the underworld in general. 

While con men seem to hold themselves aloof 
from the rest of the underworld, they often use 
the services of other underworld specialists. Gam- 
blers sometimes give aid to con men, as do forgers 
or other operators having special talents. For a 
price, a con man can always get expert help. 

David Maurer, a student of the language of the 
underworld, writes: “Some professional gam- 
blers, often those employed by reputable gambling 
houses, double as confidence men during either 
short-con or big-con touches, which are laid in 
the gambling house either with or without the 
knowledge of the management.’ 

“Yellow Kid” Weil, a widely known con man, 
has written in great detail of using the services 
of an engraver to bring off many of his schemes. 
One of his lucrative ventures involved the doctor- 
ing of two hundred copies of a Sunday issue of 
The Washington Post so that a picture of the “Yel- 
low Kid,” his partner, Buckminster, and the Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States, Franz von 
Papen, and an article concerning them, appeared 
on the front page. This was so cleverly done that 
no one but an expert would have been able to de- 
tect the fraud. 


Con Men and the Law 


Con teams sometimes have working agreements 
with the police. One con man, in discussing his 
relations with law-enforcement officers, reports 
that there are many cities and towns in the United 
States in which he is permitted to operate by the 
local officers for a fee so long as he does not trim 
the local residents. He reports, moreover, that in 
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some cities he has been assigned by members of 
the police department a particular area in which 
to work. At times these arrangements are made 
directly with the police, but usually they are made 
through a lawyer or a person of influence in the 
town. Such arrangements may even include the 
removal of the con man’s photo from the rogues’ 
gallery. 

It should be noted that the “fix” is not limited to 
the fixing of local law-enforcement officers. While 
this is very often the case, i.e., operating in an 
area in which “the clout is in,” or what is also re- 
ferred to as a “‘juice town,” this is by no means 
the extent of fixing. The pay-off to police officers 
is minor compared to the expenses of bail bonds- 
men, attorneys, and, most important, newspaper 
reporters. Much of the confidence man’s time is 
spent in determining what he will do when he is 
caught. Perhaps his most valuable ally is the 
newspaper reporter since the way the reporter 
writes his story will, unfortunately, influence 
public opinion. 

Con men believe it is generally easier to set up 
a fix in foreign cities than it is in the United 
States. However, there is no such thing as an 
“air-tight” fix anywhere. The percentage paid for 
the fix varies according to the place and the situa- 
tion. A fix usually goes bad because there is a 
leak somewhere. This generally happens when 
someone is dissatisfied with his cut. 

Con men indicate that there are many in the 
con game who have felony conviction records for 
crimes other than con activity. Many times this 
is because, as previously pointed out, states are 
not uniform in their laws as to what constitutes 
confidence. There is a strong feeling among the 
con folk that, once a man is convicted of con ac- 
tivity, his conviction record from that point on is 
usually for this offense only. | 

While some professionals go through an entire 
life of con activity without going to prison, these 
appear to be the exception rather than the rule. 
Many serve short prison terms. But most of them 
have at least one long term, which is nearly al- 
ways brought about by violating the postal reg- 
ulations. 


What Makes a Con Man? 


Con players come from all walks of life and may 
enter the practice at almost any age. They may 
come from any legitimate profession, provided 
they get to know a con man who will teach them 
the ropes. Their techniques are developed by ap- 


prenticeship training gained through association 
with professionals already operating. It is rare 
indeed for a man to become a professional in con 
by reading about it. 

Very often, it appears, con men are recruited in 
prison. When a man gets into a discussion with a 
con man in jail or prison, he may indicate his in- 
terest in the game. The two men will talk of mu- 
tual acquaintances and, in time, become friendly. 
If the recruit is liked and found to be able to 
keep information to himself, he may be told 
something about the operation of the various 
games. When he gets out of prison, he may be 
given a small part to play in a game by a con man. 
If he does well, he may then be given other parts 
until he really learns the game. 

In general, however, recruiting may go on any- 
where; but it occurs only when the recruit gets. 
to know someone who is already in the profession. 
Con men are probably more frequently recruited 
from the ranks of persons in closely allied rackets 
—among pickpockets or professional gamblers, 
for example—than from legitimate society. Usu- 
ally the recruits begin in short-con games; then 
the most talented move up into the big-con opera- 
tions. It is working in the short-con games that 
enables the confidence man to acquire the poise 
and polish necessary to bring off the big-con 
games. Some professional gamblers, because of 
their experience and ability, are able to operate 
almost immediately as outside-men in big-con 
games. 

It is rare that con men train their own children 
in the game. Those who have children usually 
want something better than this type of activity 
for them. 

Men with college educations are often found in 
professional con. One young man recently ob- 
served that there are many men in con activity 
who have attended college, but few who ever got 
through. However, con folk seem to agree that 
formal education is not necessary to con activity. 
Some feel it is not really necessary even to be 
able to read or write, but only to be specious; 
others feel that, while a formal education is not 
necessary, it helps one to put the right touches 
into his game. 

For those engaged in it, con is a way of life, 
with traditions, codes of behavior based on re- 
cognized values and beliefs, and a system of tech- 
niques known only to the initiated. Con men be- 
lieve that not just anyone can become a profes- 
sional, but that this takes rigorous training and 
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THE CONFIDENCE GAME 


experience. They feel, too, that, once a person 
possesses the necessary skill in con, he never need 
worry again about having enough money. 

In the con world it appears that one of the 
things that distinguishes a professional is his ab- 
ility to move from team to team and to work ef- 
fectively with all of them. The professional con 
man is always able to “fill in” in any team or 
group. In this way he is able to make more money 
and thus to enhance his professional standing 
within the group. 

The confidence man engages in “fill-in” activity 
regularly. This might be compared to the salary 
portion of a salary-plus-commission job in normal, 
legitimate employment situations. The con man 
uses his “fill-in” assignments to carry him be- 
tween scores. 

Income is always important to a con man’s pro- 
fessional standing; for often, among the con folk 
as in the legitimate professions, income is an in- 
dication of a person’s ability. A man’s standing 
in the profession really depends upon several fac- 
tors, however: his income, his ability, acting like 
a gentleman, and, above all, how well he “goes 
along with the system.” 

For a professional con man to be successful, he 
must have what the con folk refer to as “larceny 
sense.” Commenting on this, one con man said 
that con is a business, like any other business, and 
that, if a man works at it and develops himself, 
he will be successful. In con, a man thinks in a 
certain way, a way geared to making money in 
terms of the methods he knows, just as a legiti- 
mate businessman thinks in terms of making mon- 
ey by methods that are familiar to him. Each must 
have a ‘‘feel” for the possibilities of making mon- 
ey in every situation as it presents itself. For the 
con man, this is larceny sense; for the business- 
man, it is business sense. Actually, the con man 
doesn’t see too much difference between his acti- 
vities and those of other poeple. As another of 
them said, “. . . think back in your life and see if 
there is not one time or the other that you have 
not played con. It does not have to have been for 
money; it could have been for power. I don’t think 
that there is a person that has not given someone 


some part of the game at one time or the 
other. . 


Personal Life of the Con Man 


While entrance into con may come at almost 
any age, it is rare for a man to become a profes- 
sional in con before age 25. Some con men feel 
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that a person has not had enough of life’s exper- 
iences to become a professional in con as early as 
this. 

It frequently happens that men remain active in 
con after age 60. Con men believe that the only 
things to prevent an old con man from active par- 
ticipation are losing his sight or losing his mind. 
About all that advancing age does to the con man 
is prevent him from traveling around as much as 
he once did, in which case he usually plays the in- 
side-man for a roper or group of ropers who tra- 
vel. 

Some con folk maintain permanent places of 
residence, but this seems to depend upon methods 
of operation and the type of game involved. Most 
young con men, 25 to 30 years old, do not have per- 
manent places of residence because this seems to 
hamper their work. They travel constantly and 
rely on “drops” to enable other con men to locate 
them. This is particularly true of men operating 
as ropers or locators of marks. 

The older con men do maintain homes. Indeed, 
they must, for appearance’s sake, when not en- 
gaged in the game itself, be above reproach! These 
older operators attempt to assume the role of Mr. 
Slightly-Above-Average-Citizen. One young con 
man reports that he has been a guest in the homes 
of con men, and that they generally put large 
amounts of money into their homes. When they 
have permanent homes, though, they usually do 
not operate in the city in which their home is lo- 
cated. It seems that the older a man is and the bet- 
ter established he is in the profession, the greater 
the likelihood that he will have a permanent place 
of residence. 

When a con man decides to retire from activity, 
he generally does so for his own reasons, and is 
not generally looked down upon by others in the 
profession for doing so. Some men make enough 
money to set themselves up in a business; others 
become weary of trying to avoid detection and 
give up the practice; a few marry into wealth, 
save their money, or invest carefully and retire 
to a life of comfort. 

Some con men believe that con folk never really 
retire. Many regard their ability at con as a gift 
that will always keep them supplied with money 
to meet their needs. Others regard the life work 
of any con man to be avoiding detection, and this 
is so complicated that it overshadows the actual 
technical practice of the profession. Many cannot 
stand the uncertainty, the possibility of being ex- 
posed, or the threat of confinement that constantly 
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hangs over them; so they into more legitimate 
kinds of activity. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


Confidence games appear to be as old as re- 
corded history. The earliest descriptions of the 
structure of the confidence system shows it to be 
substantially the same as it is today; about all 
that differs is the name given to each position in 
the scheme. As we look back through history, it 
becomes apparent that, for more than 400 years, 
the art of confidence has had a continuing struc- 
ture, organization, and tradition. This art seems 
to have been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, for it operates today in precisely the same 
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way as it did in the 16th century, and with some of 
its argot surviving even to our day. In short, it 
has been a subculture in Western society. 

If confidence operations are to be controlled, 
they must be more clearly understood by the pub- 
lic and the law. For, so long as people are eager 
to get something for nothing, so long as they are 
greedy or dishonest—willing to cheat others to 
gain an advantage—and so long as confidence is 
ill defined, confidence men will continue to flour- 
ish. Legislating against the inherent dishonesty of 
the victim is probably the only way in which the 
practice of con can be reduced, but such legisla- 
tion would appear to be a difficult, if not an im- 
possible, proposition. 


An Idea Is No Good . 


By ROBERT M. CARTER 
U.S. Probation Officer, San Francisco, California 


ROM THE DEPTHS of the Pacific to the fringes 

of outer space, from the great complexes of 

computers to the continued search for the se- 
crets of the atom, mankind is currently involved 
in one of the greatest periods of exploration in his- 
tory. This exploration is not for the simple and 
single purpose of gathering information, but is 
the first step in an attempt to acquire sufficient 
knowledge which will provide better understand- 
ing of our environment and the eventual control, 
or at least the capability to manipulate, this envi- 
ronment. Research must be viewed in the same 
light. Research is exploration. It is not the simple 
gathering of facts. The goals of research are 
threefold: understanding, prognosis, and control. 
Each goal is adaptable to the field of corrections. 

Our immediate goal is that of understanding 
criminal behavior, and it need not be reported 
here that we have moved forward, not only slowly, 
but also slightly. Just as scientists during the last 
international geophysical year only scratched the 
surface of the mysteries of Antarctica, those en- 
gaged in seeking solutions to the mysteries of hu- 
man behavior have uncovered only a minuscular 
amount of material which still lies buried. 

As we learn more about the parameters of the 
individual and the environment, we become in- 
creasingly capable of understanding the interrela- 
tionships which exist between man and his sur- 


roundings. We are able to determine with increas- 
ing accuracy what will happen when different 
persons interact with different environments. We 
concurrently achieve a capability to control the 
environment and, to a lesser degree, the indivi- 
dual within. 

While there probably exists unanimity of opi- 
nion among correctional workers concerning the 
importance of research in the study of criminal 
behavior, there seems to be the erroneous attitude 
that research, uniquely and solely, belongs on the 
college campus, in the clinic or laboratory, in spe- 
cialized units of large correctional agencies, or 
in the hands of experts sponsored by large finan- 
cial grants from various foundations. No one 
would contest the importance of these sources nor 
would one challenge the fact that these research- 
ers are better equipped, better trained, and in a 
better position, both financially and from the 
point of view of time, to conduct needed research. 
But what of on-the-job research—research accom- 
plished by correctional workers concurrently with 
their everyday duties? Can quality research be 
carried out on the job, despite some apparent 
handicaps? Can correctional workers produce 
meaningful data? The potential of on-the-job re- 
search, with thousands of persons engaged in 
corrections, is staggering. 
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Research Requires More Than Ideas 


The genesis of research is simply a desire to 
know something meaningful about relationships 
and processes. Any time we inquire of others, or 
ourselves, “how many,” “what kind,” “when,” 
“which ones,” and “why,” we are on the foothills 
of research; a slight push and meaningful data 
might well be the end result. It is not likely that 
correctional workers will sit down and “decide” to 
do research, then select a problem, and attack it. 
Rather, it is more likely that spontaneity will be 
the foundation for this research. Someone will 
have an idea or ask a question. But, an idea is no 
good (hence the title of this article) and questions 
are of limited value, unless something is done 
about them. 

Research requires more than ideas; it demands 
some investment in time, in money, and in effort. 
It requires careful and complete planning, control, 
interpretation, and evaluation. This is true re- 
gardless of the complexity of the research task— 
whether one utilizes the IBM 650 computer or in- 
dividual tally sheets, or whether the research is 
statistically oriented or case studies in depth. 
Each step of the project requires careful plan- 
ning, for just as the chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, the final data produced can be no 
better than its most inferior component part. 

There are many preliminary considerations in 
constructing an on-the-job research project which 
do not directly bear on the project design. There 
must be approval by the agency to undertake the 
project. The head of the agency must have knowl- 
edge of the activities of his staff, and the project 
itself must be compatible with the goals of the a- 
gency. Of even greater importance is the fact that 
the agency head, by virtue of his broader perspec- 
tive and experience, will often be able to offer 
constructive improvements in design, or help 
structure the project in directions which are most 
likely to be productive. If a probation department 
is conducting the on-the-job research, it is likely 
that the department chief will call attention of 
the project to the court. This contact with the ju- 
diciary should be welcomed, for again there is op- 
portunity to receive constructive suggestions for 
the research. 

It is equally important to inform fellow workers 
of the proposed research, for by adding their 
years of correctional experience it is probable that 
more valid designs and worthwhile goals will be 
undertaken. Criticism should be welcomed and 
suggestions should be considered at every step in 


the project. Staff members should be consulted 
early in the designing of a project if they are to 
participate in it at some later date. 


Importance of Research Design 


Research design is the most critical element in 
the entire process. Evaluation and interpretation 
are meaningless if the initial formulation is inad- 
equate. Most correctional workers are not quali- 
fied to answer all the technical questions and pro- 
blems likely to appear; indeed, correctional 
workers are not expected to be proficient in re- 
search design. But almost without exception, there 
are professionally qualified sources available in 
every community that can provide technical assis- 
tance. In the San Francisco Bay area, for example, 
there are six major colleges and universities. 
Most of these have departments of sociology, 
criminology, psychology, social welfare, education, 
and related behavioral sciences. The correctional 
worker interested in research design should turn 
to them for assistance. Faculty members are gen- 
erous in their contributions of time; their assis- 
tance should be solicited. Many faculty members 
have students who are capable and eager to parti- 
cipate in research. These students can contribute 
considerably and can be supervised by both the 
agency and the institution. In some instances the 
particular research interests of the agency can be 
turned over to the academic institution for inves- 
tigation ; conversely, there are many faculty mem- 
bers who would happily accept an opportunity to 
use agency facilities and their students to field- 
test some of their theories and ideas. This would 
make research a two-way street between correc- 
tional agencies and academic institutions. 

If the project design involves other agencies in 
any way, such as the use of county jail facilities 
for interviewing, it is necessary that arrange- 
ments be made and that explanations be given as 
to what is expected and required. These arrange- 
ments might well be made by the agency chief— 
another reason for his active involvement in any 
research project. 

The facilities of other agencies must be utilized 
at the convenience of these other agencies. This 
factor must be considered early in the planning of 
a project. To expect cooperation is a normal phase 
of interagency operations, but abuse of the privi- 
lege must be avoided. Thus, interviews at the 
county jail should be timed to avoid conflict with 
meals, with visiting hours, or with head counts. 

If the project involves active participation by 


the clients of the agency, it must be rememberd 
that they are primarily individuals and only sec- 
ondarily subjects of research. Demands upon the 
time of the clients must be reasonable; indeed, it 
is likely that in most cases they should be advised 
in general of the nature of the project. Few of us 
would enjoy being guinea pigs under most circum- 
stances. The use of the authoritarian structure— 
“You will participate”— is not likely to be appro- 
priate in correctional research. If the project is 
worthwhile and the demands upon the client are 
not unreasonable, it is likely that cooperation will 
be received ; if not, rejection would be expected. 


Four Phases of Research 


Research has four phases: collection, process- 
ing, interpretation, and application. While they 
may be seen as independent operations, the inter- 
relationships are such that a breakdown in any 
one phase will severely affect the other three. 

Collection.— There exist no hard and fast rules 
for the type of data to be collected. Obviously, the 
purpose of the research will determine the mat- 
erial to be collected. In general, and without being 
specific as to the purpose of the research, there 
are general areas which would seem appropriate 
for inclusion in most designs. We would generally 
be interested in psychological, sociological, and le- 
gal factors in our search for common denomina- 
tors and uniquenesses. 

Psychological factors are extremely difficult to 
evaluate unless some standard or normative data 
are utilized for comparison. This suggests the use 
of psychological tests, not only because they are 
relatively simple to administer, but also because 
they do not require great amounts of time. 

What kinds of psychological tests should be 
used? That is, what kinds of psychological data 
seem worthy of insertion into a research design? 
Certainly measures of anxiety would be useful, 
but so would measures of impulsiveness, responsi- 
bility, self-control, psychopathic and schizophre- 
nic functioning, intelligence, socialization, and 
maturity. Unfortunately, a review of the catalogs 
of psychological test publishers would indicate 
that no single test contains all of these scales. 
Three choices exist: eliminate psychological tests, 
settle for the best single test at the loss of some 
data, or, design your own test. A letter to the test 
publishers will normally indicate that there is no 
objection to the extraction of pertinent scales 
from established tests, if they are to be used for 
research (nonprofit, nonoperational) purposes. 
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Norms are available from the publishers and from 
most professional psychological journals. Many of 
these norms are very closely related to the types 
of norms desired for a study, e.g., prison inmates, 
young offenders, delinquents, probationers, high 
school disciplinary problems, etc. Why, then, not 
construct your own test? Mechanically, this is not 
a difficult problem and its length may be varied to. 
meet local needs as may be the scales or subtests 
included in the instrument. Answer sheets might 
be produced locally, or standard answer sheets. 
might be purchased commercially. At this point, 
it is again suggested that professional assistance, 
such as faculty members of nearby institutions, be 
consulted in preparing a test, for the mechanics 
of administration, and, for interpretation of 
scores. It is conceivable that approximately 1 hour 
of testing time could produce a great amount of 
meaningful kinds of psychological data. 

What kinds of sociological data might poten- 
tially be pertinent in evaluating criminal behav- 
ior? Many different factors are suggested: age, 
sex, race, place of birth, education, military his- 
tory, marital status, religion, occupation, etc. Con- 
sideration should also be given to factors concern- 
ing stability, i.e., the number of residence changes 
in a given period of time, number of months emp- 
loyed, or job changes in a given period of time. 
Sociopathic factors, i.e., narcotics addiction, homo- 
sexuality, alcoholism, should also be considered. 
While sociological factors are readily coded, one 
should keep in mind the possibility of comparing 
the new research data with already established 
material. This suggests that coding should be done 
in a manner which permits direct comparison 
with other studies. Thus, the coding process is one 
of decision making; the two rules to be followed 
are simply anticipating needs and allowing com- 
parison with other data. 

The type of legal data to be obtained and re- 
corded also depends on the extensiveness of the 
study and the purpose for which it is designed. 
Certainly the type of offense and disposition in 
court would be pertinent. The outcome of super- 
vision is essential. Information concerning prior 
record, crime partners, type of plea may have 
value. The limits are established by decision. If we 
transfer psychological test results and the sociolo- 
gical and legal data to a single mimeographed 
form, a process which is purely mechanical, the 
data, suggested above, would now be in a single 
place, ready for some system of processing. Of 
course many other factors could be included, and 
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many could be eliminated, depending upon the 
specific goals of the research. 

Whether data should be collected without the 
existence of a specific project is questionable. 
There are strong arguments for collecting data, 
even if a specific goal is not projected for the im- 
mediate future. The mere existence of data which 
can be developed might well serve as a motivation 
for research, in contrast to the situation where no 
data exists at all. 

Secondly, some material is irretrievably lost if 
it is not recorded at a specific time. An example 
of this might be the use of psychological tests at 
the beginning of a probation period. If they are 
not given then, they can never be given with the 
expectation of reproducing the neophyte proba- 
tioner’s attitudes at that time. This would pre- 
clude any measures of attitudinal or other psycho- 
logical data being compared at the beginning and 
at the end of a period of probation. Finally, the 
collection of data, even without a specific research 
goal, permits research to go “backwards” in time, 
rather than always working from the present into 
the future. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to distinguish at this 
point between research and “head-counting” or 
“bookkeeping,” but the point does deserve some 
attention. Simple bookkeeping items, i.e., number 
of cases, amounts of money collected by fines, per- 
centages of success and failure, are important 
and may vitally affect the existence of correctional 
agencies as well as affecting their roles in the com- 
munity, but they add little to our understanding 
of criminal behavior. While this type of material 
must be administratively maintained, it should 
be distinguished from research. 

Processing.—Just as the decision to collect cer- 
tain kinds of data depends upon the goal of the re- 
search design, the matter of processing data must 
be evaluated in the same perspective. If the data 
is not cumbersome or extensive, it is possible that 
simple tally sheets will suffice. Here a word of 
caution must issue; human behavior is not likely 
to be adequately understood by a one-to-one fac- 
tor analysis. If the data is of moderate propor- 
tions, it is conceivable that some semiautomatic 
type of sorting equipment would adequately serve. 
However, as the complexity of the project in- 
creases, it becomes almost mandatory to turn over 
the processing task to electronic computers which 
can handle large quantities of varied data rapidly. 

While the type of processing that would most 
likely be utilized for this data would be statistical, 
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this is in no way to be construed as the writer’s 
view that statistical analysis is “the” way to do 
research. There undoubtedly exists an emphasis 
in research on the value of statistical design and 
processing, but there is also a need for a type of 
investigation which may not lend itself to statisti- 
cal manipulation. The fact that statistics do not 
appear in a research study is no indication of 
quality of the idea of that project. It need not be 
reported here that Freudian theories have not 
yet been reduced to formulas and this does not 
negate the value of Freud’s contribution to the 
understanding of human behavior. 

Interpretation.—Interpretation, as a phase of 
research, can be rephrased to the single question, 
‘What does it mean?” Data can, of course, be in- 
terpreted in many ways, and consensus is not an 
assurance of the accuracy of the diagnosis. Nor 
does the fact that there may be disputes over in- 
terpretation necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that the research was unprofitable. The literature 
of criminology contains numerous examples of 
conflicts in interpretation, but this does not ne- 
gate the intrinsic value of that research. As an ex- 
ample, the early work of Lombroso, while perhaps 
not of consequence as to product, was of great 
significance in turning to the individual as the cen- 
tral focus of the study of criminology. A little 
knowledge is the most any one of us can possess. 
No one of us is so competent and proficient that 
he can make complete and accurate interpreta- 
tions of complex data. Interpretation should be a 
team effort with the team composed of the staff 
members of the correctional agency, the admin- 
istrators, the researcher, experts in criminology, 
social welfare, psychology, and sociology, both 
off and on the campus, and representatives of 
other agencies. 

Application.—The final phase of research—is 
often the most difficult. What is done to use the 
knowledge obtained? This is not normally the de- 
cision of the researcher, but rather a decision for 
the administrator. At this point, the researcher 
becomes an adviser, not a decision maker. Let us 
assume that a research project has been estab- 
lished to study the effects of supervision and the 
results of that research clearly indicate that cer- 
tain “kinds” of individuals tend to complete per- 
iods of supervision satisfactorily regardless of 
whether supervision is extensive, moderate, li- 
mited, or nonexistent, and that some “kinds” of 
individuals tend to fail while under supervision 
regardless of the amount, quality, quantity, or de- 
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gree of supervision. The researcher may accurate- 
ly report that at the two extremes, supervision 
seems meaningless and that the efforts of the cor- 
rectional agency should be devoted to those mid- 
dle-ground individuals who seem most likely to 
benefit from supervision services. Perhaps the re- 
searcher suggests that for the “good” cases it 
would be just as satisfactory to give them a dozen 
postcards and ask the individuals to mail one in 
each month for a year. For the “bad” cases he in- 
dicates that surveillance to confirm residence and 
employment is about as meaningful as any other 
type of supervision. He, the researcher, cannot 
make that decision. The administrator of the a- 
gency must move slowly and cautiously in apply- 
ing new data which has not been field tested. 
However, he must move in accordance with the 
new knowledge being developed. 


Traditional Methods Must Be Re-Examined 


Complacency and apathy are deterrents to pro- 
gress. And while the field of corrections is rela- 
tively young, there is an ever present, inherent 
danger of becoming stagnant, of doing things be- 
cause of tradition rather than reason. Many tra- 
ditional methods in corrections need to be ana- 
lyzed (for the first time) to determine how effec- 
tive they actually are. The field of corrections 
needs persons who are willing to ask questions 
and to demand answers. “Why” is the most impor- 
tant word in corrections. This is not to suggest 
that current beliefs, procedures, and practices be 
haphazardly discarded, but rather to suggest that 
established procedures and policies should be chal- 
lenged to insure that intelligent re-examination 
is constantly part of corrections. 

As an example, many probation officers see 
their probationers once a month. This is admin- 
istratively convenient, but why every 30 days? 


Has it been demonstrated that supervision con- 
tacts every 30 days are superior to some other 
time interval? Some agencies will report they do 
not automatically follow the 30-day rule in every 
case; in “better cases” contacts are made every 60 
days, in “inferior cases” every 15 days. Again 
why 60 or 15? And what are the specific compo- 
nents of “better cases” and “inferior ones’? 

Turning to the quality aspect of supervision, is 
it not possible that one meaningful contact has 
much more significance than 10 routine contacts 
accomplished on some arbitrary calendar-inter- 
val? And what of the officer? Is it not also possible 
that certain “types” of probation and parole of- 
ficers might be more effective with certain types 
of clients? 

Tradition is a trap; it can sound the death 
knell for a young field struggling with itself to 
achieve recognition and stature. The maverick in 
the field of corrections has a vital role to play in 
preventing rigidity by advocating re-evaluation 
and reinterpretation of doctrine. When we are 
unable to justify parts of our correctional pro- 
grams, these parts should be re-examined and 
more suitable programs introduced. We not only 
have this obligation to ourselves, but to the public 
for whom we work. Research is a tool for the re- 
examination of doctrine, but it requires both will- 
ingness and skilled hands for its maximum bene- 
fit. 

In summary, research should be a living, con- 
current part of the development of the field of 
corrections. Research can be accomplished at lo- 
cal levels with small investments in time, in ener- 
gy, and in money. Care in the four phases of re- 
search, collection, processing, interpretation, and 
application, and dissemination of the new knowl- 
edge will lead to our stated goals of understanding 
human behavior, of prognosis, and of control. 


There is no short-cut to truth; no way to gain a 
knowledge of the universe except through the 
gateway of scientific method. 


—KARL PEARSON 
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Letter to the Editor 


Comments on the Rebibbia Article 
To THE EDITOR: 


It is unfortunate that Drs. Ferracuti, Fontanesi, and 
Wolfgang did not limit their article on “The Diagnostic 
and Classification Center at Rebibbia, Rome,” printed in 
your September 1963 issue, to that subject rather than 
attempting to contrast the Rebibbia program with the 
numerous diagnostic and classification joe in opera- 
tion throughout the United States. As it stands, it is 
filled with misunderstandings and misconceptions of what 
is done in the United States which should not be left 
unchallenged. 

Had the authors been content to give us a full and 
objective report on the Rebibbia program, they would 
have made an important contribution to comparative pe- 
nology and to our understanding both of the philosophical 
and theoretical considerations which underlie the work 
of the Center and the methods and techniques employed to 
accomplish the program’s objectives. Difficulties immedi- 
ately arise, however, because the authors undertake to 
compare the work of a small, apparently unique Italian 
demonstration project with the total effort of correctional 
services in the United States in the operation of recep- 
tion and diagnostic centers, as well as in institutional 
inmate classification programs. The fallacy of a compari- 
son between the specific and the general is self-evident and 
needs little comment. 

Similarly fallacious are the comparisons between the 
Rebibbia program and that of the “typical institution” 
in the United States. In a country which embraces at 
least 52 correctional systems, who can identify the “typi- 
cal”?? It is more than unfortunate, therefore, that the 
writers indulged themselves in such sweeping generaliza- 
tions as “criminal diagnosis in the United States in gen- 
eral (emphasis supplied) appears to be on a less profes- 
sional and less sophisticated level than at Rebibbia” or 
“The mere listing of staff members at Rebibbia clearly 
reveals that the number and training of these specialists 
are different from what one finds in a typical institution 
in the United States... .” 


Can We Speak of a “Typical” Institution? 


The reference to the “typical” institution, incidentally, 
gives rise to another serious source of confusion in the 
article. The authors fail to make it clear whether their 
comparisons are between the Rebibbia program and those 
of the reception and diagnostic centers which are integral 

arts of the correctional programs of California, New 

ork, and a number of other states, or with the inmate 
classification and treatment programs which operate with- 
in the individual institutions of the Federal prison service 
and in state programs. 

In either event, is it scientifically valid to compare the 
demonstration program of one country with what is pur- 
ported to be generally typical in another? 

Returning, for a moment, to the issue of staffing stand- 
ards, the staff at Rebibbia is listed as: a magistrate 
(chairman of staff meetings), a medical director (psychia- 
trist), two psychiatrists, an electroencephalogist, three 
psychologists, an internist, a radiologist, an educator, two 
social workers (who send out questionnaires to mayors 
and police for social history, open mail and prepare social 
histories). 

This is undoubtedly an impressive medical staff for an 
institution with an annual intake of 140 to 160 young 
adults, particularly if they are all full-time staff members. 
We are not told, however, how much of their time is de- 
voted to diagnosis, as contrasted to treatment and research 
activities. Certainly no reception center in the United 
States has a full-time electroencephalogist nor a full-time 
radiologist and none has a magistrate who conducts diag- 
nostic staff meetings. The composition of the staff also 


tells us something about the difference in emphasis as be- 
tween Rebibbia and reception centers in the United States. 

It is not possible to compare Rebibbia’s staff composition 
with that of a reception or diagnostic center in the United 
States since there is none which has a comparable re- 
stricted intake. But taking one of the large reception cen- 
ters, that for Northern California at Vacaville with an 
annual admission rate of about 2,000, we find the following 
diagnostic personnel complement: a superintendent (mas- 
ter’s degree in social work and doctorate in public admini- 
stration), an assistant superintendent, a medical director 
(physician), a physician, 2 psychiatrists, 5 psychologists, 
15 social workers, 3 vocational training technicians, a 
recreation specialist, part-time medical specialists, and a 
dozen graduate student interns. 

Then there is the New Jersey Diagnostic Center, again 
not really comparable, with about 450 annual “inpatient” 
admissions. On its staff it has a medical director (psychia- 
trist), an assistant medical director, 4 psychiatrists, 3 
psychologists, 7 psychiatric social workers, 3 educators 
a recreation specialist, consultants in a number of medical 
specialties and graduate student interns in psychology 
and social work. The medical personnel to inmate ratio is 
therefore higher at Rebibbia than at either Vacaville or 
Menlo Park. Perhaps more significant for comparative 
purposes is the difference in emphasis. 


Classification in United States Not 
Restricted as Described 


Returning to the article, “In the United States the 
major purpose of diagnosis is to examine the inmates’ pres- 
ent condition in view of the length of sentence he is ex- 
pected to serve, while some but little emphasis is placed 
on preceding factors. In Italy (Rebibbia?) the antecedent 
and present variables in the life history of the inmate are 
integral parts of the clinical criminological approach that 
seeks to explain the reasons for his criminality. In this 
sense, the Italian diagnostic process is truly criminology, 
an analysis of the cause and correlations of factors using 
scientific methods.” 

The hundreds of professional staff members in the better 
reception centers and institutional classification programs 
in the United States will be surprised to learn that their 
major purpose is the restricted one described above. Do the 
writers know that in many states and in the Federal sys- 
tem, probation presentence reports are supplied the insti- 
tutions in up to 100 percent of the admissions; that many 
of these reports contain complete, factual, life history ma- 
terial and reports from all other pertinent social and medi- 
cal agencies which have dealt with the offender; that this 
data is supplemented by information from members of the 
family, schools, employees and others; that inquiries on the 
life history of the inmate are not limited to inquiries to 
mayors and police and to the inmate? 

They go on to. say, “While many of the same things 
might be said about the group dynamics of many staff 
meetings of social workers and classification boards in the 
United States, there are some marked differences. Crimi- 
nological diagnosis in the United States in general appears 
to be on a less professional and less sophistica level 
than at Rebibbia.” 

We do not know to what meetings of social workers the 
authors refer. No reception center or classification staff 
that we know of is composed of social workers. On profes- 
sional and sophistication levels, I have commented earlier. 


Concept of “Quarantine” Is Obsolete 

Again, “In the United States, men in quarantine rarely 
do any other work than maintenance of their cells.” 

Even the concept of “quarantine” is obsolete in the bet- 
ter institutions, being replaced by an admission-orientation 
procedure. The better institutions have full activity pro- 
grams including not only work other than cleaning cells, 
but exploratory vocational shops, group discussion and 
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counseling and initiation into educational and library pro- 
ams. One major difference between most United States 
iagnostic-classification programs and that at Rebibbia is 
that the usual classification program here lasts no more 
than 30 days and the reception center program not more 
than 2 months, while that at Rebibbia extends from 2 to 
6 months. i 
The correctional worker in the United States would 
have several questions about the timing of the Rebibbia 
program. Why are inmates at Rebibbia not diagnosed un- 
til approximately 2 years after conviction? The average 
time served in the state institutions in the United States 
is 28 months. What is the inmate doing during those 2 
years? Why is the newly committed inmate kept in isola- 
tion from 2 to 6 days? Has a scientific study been made of 
the effects of such isolation? And does the staff really be- 
lieve it requires from 2 to 6 months to observe the inmate? 
‘Other unanswered questions are: What kinds of treat- 
ment recommendations does the staff make and what kinds 
of treatment are given? Are the diagnosticians familiar 
with existing treatment facilities an - and are 
the realistically fit to available pro- 
grams 


Authors Make No Distinction Between Reception Center 
and Diagnostic-Classification Program 


But returning to our major. concern here, the descrip- 
tion of diagnosis and classification in the United States, 
we find the statement, “Classification in the United States, 
even in the better institutions, is not based upon the highly 

rofessional diagnosis found at Rebibbia. But even more 
important than this difference is the fact that in the 
United States classification boards generally make a de- 
cision only on the particular institutions to which they 
will be sent. The type of custody and program of that in- 
stitution is the determining factor as the board tries to 
fit the individal to the institution.” 

We have no comment on the first sentence since unfor- 
tunately we have no basis for judging the highly profes- 
sional diagnosis found at Rebibbia. Equally unfortunately, 
the authors have slight basis for judging the better diag- 
nostic work being done in the United States. But we refer 
here particularly to the “fact” that classification boards in 
the United States generally make decisions only on the in- 
stitutions to which inmates will be sent. This illustrates 
further the confusion of the authors. In the first place, no 
committee makes a decision on where an inmate will be 
sent. It may make a recommendation that is acted upon in 
a central office, where the decision is made. Secondly, the 
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authors must be referring to what are ordinarily known 
as reception centers in the United States and not the 
diagnostic-classification programs of some one hundred in- 
stitutions, although up to this point it has not been clear to 
what they refer. But in only one of all the states having 
reception centers does the staff limit itself to making re- 
commendations on institutional placement. All the remain- 
der make more or less complete program recommendations. 
These include employment, vocational training, social work 
services, medical and dental treatment, gp temas treat- 
ment, individual and group therapy and counseling, rec- 
reational program, type of housing and special supervision 
which may be required. 

_ What, as I have suggested earlier, would have been of 
unquestioned value to correctional workers in the United 
States would have been a thorough discussion of the Reb- 
ibbia theoretical approach to inmate diagnosis and classi- 
fication. There are obviously significant differences but 
these are not explained by such words as “sophisticated,” 
“professional,” “truly criminology,” and the rest. Rebibbia 
presumably places greater emphasis on the psychiatric, 
medical, and physiological than is done in the more ad- 
vanced diagnostic programs in the United States. On the 
other hand, in our centers apparently the stress is laid 
upon use of psychological, social casework, vocational guid- 
ance, and other techniques. What we need to try to discover 
is what significant contributions are made by each 
approach to the understanding of criminal behavior and 
what each can learn from the other. — 

Certainly no one'in the United States who is acquainted 
with our diagnostic-classification programs would claim 
that they are ideal, that we have learned how to tell with 
precision why a criminal is a criminal or precisely what 
to do to make him noncriminal. But throughout the coun- 
try, correctional systems are attempting to evaluate their 

rograms and shortcomings. Several foundation grants 

ave been made, at the request of correctional systems, to 
aa oneuree and evaluate what they are doing and accom- 
plishing. 

In this spirit, comparison of different systems is essen- 
tial, in order that the more effective practices can be 
adopted and the less effective discarded. 

FRANK LOVELAND 

Consultant, Correctional Administration 
Former Assistant Director 

Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Editor’s Note: Drs. Ferracuti, Fontanesi, and Wolfgang 
will reply to Mr. Loveland in the March issue. 


Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 
Attorney, Administrative Office of the United State Courts 


Several new proposals relating to criminal law and its 
administration in the United States courts have been in- 
troduced in the 88th Congress since the publication of the 
September 1963 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. However, 
Congress has taken further action on only two of the bills. 
Congressional action in this area from August 21 to 
October 31, 1963, is as follows: 


Representation of the Indigent: 


’ §. 1057 which contains the provisions of the Criminal 
Justice Act, sponsored by the Attorney General, passed the 
Senate on August 6, 1963, with amendments. The bill, as 
passed, would authorize the appointment of full-time or 
part-time public defenders where such appointments are 
justified by the volume of cases. The bill would also author- 
ize the payment of. compensation for attorneys appointed 


by the court in criminal cases or assigned by a local legal 
aid or similar type office. 

H.R. 7457, a similar bill, was reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee on October 24. (See H. Rept. 864). 
This bill, however, does not provide for either full-time or 
part-time public defenders and differs in other details from 
the Senate-passed bill. 


Crimes: 


S. 741, to prohibit schemes in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to influence by bribery the outcome of sporting con- 
tests, passed the Senate on October 30. The bill, if enacted, 
will apply in the case of bribery in interstate or foreign 
commerce even where the state in which the bribery 
occurred does not have laws prohibiting such activity. 


| 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


Juveniles: 


H.R. 8651, H.R. 8657, H.R. 8787 and H.R. 8790 would 
amend the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Act of 
1961 to extend its provisions for 2 additional years and 
would provide for certain special projects and studies. 
These would include the development of a National Youth 
Development Center to help in preventing school dropouts 
and a National Juvenile Delinquency Demonstration Pro- 
ject with respect to a large scale program for the control 
of juvenile delinquency. 


Miscellaneous: 
H.R. 8136 would provide for the designation of qualified 
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interpreters to assist defendants who are unable because of 
deafness to understand proceedings in federal criminal 


cases. 

H.R. 8292 would amend 10 U.S.C. 844 to broaden the 
constitutional protection against double jeopardy in the 
case of military personnel. 


H.R. 8370 is a bill to provide for the protection of the 
constitutional rights of mentally incompetent persons com- 
mitted for observation under 18 U.S.C. 4244 and 4246. 

S. 1851, H.R. 7787, and H.R. 8519 would grant a privilege 
to news reporters under which they could refuse to dis- 
close the identity of confidential informants in Federal 
courts or before committees of Congress. 


Looking at the Law 


By JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorney, Federal Custody Unit, Department of Justice 


1. May a juvenile who is under supervision pursuant to 
deferred prosecution (Brooklyn Plan) be continued under 
supervision after the pending case has been closed? 


Although the pending charges have not been disposed of 
by any court action, we can perceive of no basis to con- 
tinue such juvenile under supervision once the United 
States attorney has closed the case. The entire purpose of 
deferred prosecution is to avoid presenting the charge to 
a court. Consequently, we must assume that the United 
States attorney stands in loco curiae, as it were, and if 
he exercises his discretion in closing the case, supervision 
thereupon terminates as effectively as if by court proce- 
dure. The case, once having been terminated, is closed 
and cannot be revived any more so than a case closed by 
legal procedure. : 

There is no definite period of supervision provided by 
the Brooklyn Plan (see FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1963, 
p. 57), such period of supervision being vested in the dis- 
cretion of the United States attorney.! Once having been 
satisfied that the juvenile has responded successfully to 
a period of supervision the United States attorney may 
close the case and terminate such supervision in his dis- 
cretion. 

If a juvenile is placed under supervision under the 
Brooklyn Plan for a period of 1 year, for example, and at 
the end of 6 months the United States attorney determines 
he has responded sufficiently well as to warrant termina- 
tion of supervision, the United States attorney may do so. 
This is analogous to a court’s reducing the period of pro- 
bation as provided by 18 U.S.C. 3651. 


2. May a juvenile be placed on probation until he reaches 
» ene or is the period of probation restricted to 
years 


The 5-year period of probation as prescribed by 18 
U.S.C. 3651, is ane gor pon to a juvenile. The only restric- 
tion as to the period of pate in cases involving juven- 
iles is that provided by Section 5034, namely, that the court 
may place a juvenile delinquent on probation for a period 
not exceeding his minority. Under the “plain meaning” 
tule of statutory construction, as well as the rule that 
the expression of one limitation implies the exclusion of 
another (expressio unius, exclusio alterius), we believe 
that placing a juvenile on probation under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act could properly be held to be 
limited only by his minority. While the general probation 


1In a study report of the Judicial Conference Committee on Proba- 
tion With Special Reference to Juvenile Delinquency, dated August 21, 
1947, it was recommended that the period of deferred prosecution not 
exceed 1 year. The report of the Committee was received and filed with 
the Conference, but no action was taken with respect to any of the 
recommendations contained in the report. See FEp ATION, 
March 1948, pp. 8-9, for the report of the Committee. 


statute (18 U.S.C. 3651) limits probation to 5 years, the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, enacted some 13 years jater 
than the Probation Act, is a special act controlling treat- 
ment of juveniles and is unaffected by the general proba- 
tion statute. 

In practice, juveniles are not placed on probation for 
periods in excess of 5 years. Nevertheless, in our view, 
Section 5034 of the Juvenile Delinquency Act is authority 
for placing a juvenile on probation for any period up to 
his reaching his majority. 


3. When the period of probation is interrupted by the 
peoetene incarceration under a new charge, for how 
ong a period may he be continued on probation, assuming 
the court elects to continue probation? 

Assuming the probation period originally was for 5 
years, the court may continue the probationer under su- 
pervision for the full 5-year period. For the sake of 
clarity, actual figures may serve to illustrate. John Doe 
is placed on pay oreo on September 30, 1963, for a period 
of 5 years. On October 30, 1963, the same John Doe may 
be sentenced to a considerable term in either federal or 
state court. The fact that he is on probation will not serve 
as a bar to prevent the offended — from assuming 
custody to serve the intervening term. Strand v. Schmit- 
troth, (C.A. 9, 1957) 251 F. 2d 590. The probation term 
is thereupon tolled during service of the intervening sen- 
tence. Demarois v. Farrell, 87 F. 2d 957. Upon termination 
of the intervening sentence, the court may elect to con- 
tinue probation to the termination of the 5-year period (4 
years and 11 months), or may revoke probation and im- 
pose sentence to confinement. 

In this connection, the question as to the issuance of a 
violator warrant may arise. No case has come to our 
attention where a violator warrant has issued beyond the 
probation period based on a violation occurring within 
such period. Although we believe such warrant may be 
held valid by virtue of the tolling of the probation period, 
nevertheless we would urge that the warrant be issued dur- 
ing the probation period imposed by the court and lodged 
as a detainer. 


4. When does the period of probation begin when a de- 
fendant is sentenced under the so-called “split sentence” 
law, 18 U.S.C. 3561, as amended? 

Following the enactment of the “split sentence” law 
(P.L. 85-741, enacted August 23, 1958) it had been the 
policy of the Bureau of Prisons not to award good time 
on the 6-month sentence of confinement. However, this 
question came before the court in 1960, and it was held 
that such a prisoner was entitled to good time at the rate 
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of 5 days per month, thus in effect reducing the period of 
confinement from 6 months to 5 months. 

If the defendant is ordered to serve a period of proba- 
tion following release from confinement, such period of 
ponenes begins immediately upon his release from con- 

ement. For example, a defendant is sentenced under a 
one-count indictment to serve 6 months to be followed by 
30 months probation. After serving 5 months of the 6- 
month sentence, he is released. The probation period begins 
immediately. This, in effect, reduces the overall sentence 
from 36 months to 35 months. 

This situation is analogous to the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
4164, which provides that a conditional releasee shall 
be deemed as if released on parole until the expiration of 
the maximum term or terms for which he was sentenced, 
less 180 days. In the one case supervision is curtailed 180 
days by statute, and in the other it is curtailed 30 days by 
statute as well. Section 4161 of Title 18 provides good 
time at the rate of 5 days per month if the sentence is 
not less than 6 months and not more than 1 year. 

The Solicitor General approved the recommendation of 
the Civil Rights Division that no appeal be taken from 
the order granting good time on the 6-month sentence. 


5. Does 18 U.S.C. 3651 necessarily limit the period of 
probation to 5 years? 


Section 3561 of Title 18, specifically provides that the 


period of probation or any extension thereof shall not ex- 
ceed 5 years. However, this applies only to a single convic- 
tion under one indictment, regardless of the number of 
counts in the indictment. Where a defendant is convicted 
under more than one indictment there appears to be no 
limitation upon the court to order separate periods of 
probation to be served concurrently or consecutively as 
the court sees fit. This situation is similar to consecutive 
terms of imprisonment with one significant difference as 
we have above noted, viz, that the 5-year period of proba- 
tion is controlling as to a conviction under a single indict- 
ment, regardless of the number of counts. 

It may be well to add that periods of 2 or 3 years of 
probation are considered by the Probation Division of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts to be 
sufficiently long to accomplish the objectives of the Pro- 
bation Act. However, in eee and distinct cases there 
appears to be no reason why a court may not order con- 
secutive periods of probation if it is so inclined. 

So far as we know, the precise question of consecutive 
periods of probation ordered in separate and distinct cases 
has never been presented to the courts. As we have inde- 
cated, since such practice is not approved, no case has 
come to our attention where a court has ordered probation 
to exceed the 5-year period prescribed by the Probation 
Act. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Judicial Supervision of Criminal Law Administration,” 
by William J. Brennan, Jr. (July 1963). This article by 
Associate Justice Brennan of the United States Supreme 
Court points out that attention has been given by the 
entire legal profession to the improvement of judicial 
administration by such techniques as calendar control, 
pretrial conferences, etc: But these have been designed for 
the better administration of civil calendars rather than 
criminal calendars. There is need for “equally bold reforms 
in the administration of criminal justice.” 3 

Justice Brennan is aware of reasons es | py con- 
ference procedures cannot be broadly extended to criminal 
cases but feels they are not wholly inapplicable. Another 
area worth the study of judges is the supervision of police 
conduct. Here their influence is indirect, but when a judge 
reviews arrest procedures and finds them wanting, he is 
supervising the conduct of law-enforcement officers. 

imilarly, the work of the prosecutor before trial is 
supervised by the judge when, for instance, he weighs the 
rosecutor’s recommendation that a plea to a lesser eons 
+ accepted. There are no guidelines, but “the area n 
the kind of study it has never received.” 

As to appointing counsel for indigents, the court has a 
major area of supervision. Among the 35 states where 
appointment of counsel is required, there are almost as 
many different plans for supervising such appointments. 
Currently, for United States district courts, there is a 
proposal under consideration which would let the court 
choose from one of the following: (1) representation by 
attorneys furnished by a bar association; (2) representa- 
tion by a public defender; (3) representation by private 
attorneys; (4) any combination of these first three. 

There is supervision by the judge after sentence. If 
probation or suspended sentence is used, the author be- 
lieves some followup by the judge should occur to keep him 


informed as to the defendant’s performance. Also, there 
are occasions when a judge has influence on the adminis- 
tration of detention facilities. Where inmates charge, for 
example, interference with religious beliefs or cruel pun- 
ishment, the court effects a measure of supervision. 

In the area of postconviction procedures (and constitu- 
tional rights) Justice Brennan believes there are six 
essential elements. The procedures should: (1) be compre- 
hensive enough for the prisoner to raise all his constitu- 
tional claims; (2) be free of rigidly technical doctrines of 
forfeiture and waiver; (3) be swift and simple; (4) where 
contested factual issues exist, provide for a full fact 
hearing; (5) include the compilation of a full record; and 
(6) have the court’s decision include a full opinion with 
the grounds for that decision and how the contested issues 
were resolved. 

He indicates he has raised problems without giving final 
answers, but urges that as our government increasingly 
touches the activity of its citizens, the courts must study 
ways to better discharge their supervisional responsibilities. 

“A Substitute for Institutionalization of Serious Delin- 
quents,” by Heman G. Stark (July 1963). California has 
experienced growing dissatisfaction with institutionaliza- 
tion as a solution to juvenile delinquency. Cost of institu- 
tional commitment has grown and doubt has risen as to 
its value for all types of offenders. It has also been ob- 
served that youths in institutions experience a misleading 
sense of being “problem-free” when removed from com- 
munity pressures. 

During the first year’s operation, those juveniles com- 
mitted to the California Youth Authority by juvenile 
courts were randomly divided. Half were placed in “train- 
ing school experiences” and half were given intensive 
attention within a community setting. (Excluded from the 
eligible pool have been those who are a threat to commun- 
ity safety.) 

Those who were to enter the treatment-supervision 
program (i.e., noninstitutional) were first at a reception 
center for 4 weeks, then supervised within the community 
by workers. These workers’ contacts have been first “inten- 
sive” (two to five per week), then less intensive, with 
contacts decreasing to one per month. The attention given 
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the juvenile included all the appropriate techniques of 
family group therapy, school group tutoring, etc. 

The program has been operative since September 1961. 
It is “too early to give a definite answer ... but indications 
are that wards treated in the community do at least as 
well as those sent to the institution.” 


“Citizens and Crime,” by Caroline K. Simon (July 1963). 
The author, who is Secretary of State for the State of 
New York and Chairman, Board of Trustees and Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, begins with a question as to why, if as a 
Nation we have now much to make life easier, that we are 
nevertheless experiencing a “staggering” increase in crime 
rate. He suggests that our Nation may face two problems: 
First, is that our society is threatened to its “very founda- 
tion” by the frequency of family break-ups. Second, is that 
of our human relations wherein we need “working answers” 
to the differences separating our creeds and our races. 

The author emphasizes the need for public servants who 
can provide the leadership (equipped with knowledge) 
needed to decide the direction our democracy will take. 
Communication must be established between the public 
official and the citizen so that their concerted action will 
arene programs to control crime more effectively. The 

ational Council on Crime and Delinquency has been 
working toward this end for years. 

During the forthcoming years, the NCCD will give in 
their Misdemeanant Project increased attention to “minor 
offenses against society.” Attention will also be given to the 
intake of the lower courts which involve offenses such as 
drunkenness, domestic quarrels, and thefts. “When millions 
of these ‘feeder’ offenses are left untreated, opportunities 
are lost to salvage families, detect child neglect, and pre- 
vent major crimes.” 

The fund of knowledge to be so gained about the 
misdemeanant offender when made available to the Nation’s 
professional leadership, will provide that leadership with 
a more effective tool. Also, a newly aware citizenry can 
give support and impetus to leadership through their 
sharing of the knowledge to be afforded by the project. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Predicting Recidivism: Base-Rates for Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution Concord,” by Ralph Metzner and 
Gunther Weil (September 1963). Mr. Metzner and Mr. Weil 
are members of the Center for Research in Personality of 
the Department of Social Relations at Harvard Univer- 
sity. They state that the two purposes of this 214-year 
followup study of all men discharged or paroled in 1959 
from the Massachusetts Correctional Institution were: (1) 
to assist in making the decision whether to and when to 

arole and (2) to study the effects of a specific treatment. 

| concisely summarize their article as follows: 

“A followup study over a 24-year period was conducted 
for a sample of 311 men released from a Massachusetts 
state prison during 1959. The overall return rate was 56 
percent, with half being returned on technical parole viola- 
tion and half for new offenses. The time course of returns 
was also estimated: most returns occur between 6 months 
and 1 year. Background information on 12 variables was 
collected from correctional files; the best predictor vari- 
ables were dichotomized and used successively to halve 
the sample until six classes were obtained. These had 
return rates of 22, 30, 37, 61, 69, and 86 percent. The five 
variables involved in the classification are prior commit- 
ments, prior arrests, type of offense, age at last commit- 
ment, and ethnic status. These tables are presented as (1) 
aids in making parole decisions and (2) baselines for esti- 
mating the effectiveness of treatment programs.” 

One table of special interest to probation and parole 
officers is the outcome table on the background variables 
of “Home Contacts.” This table indicates that frequent or 
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regular home contacts result in fewer returns than for 
those who were contacted occasionally or not at all. 

“Criminal Law Enforcement and a Free Society,” by 
Frank D. Day (September 1963). Mr. Day is professor of 
police administration of the School of Police Administra- 
tion and Public Safety at Michigan State University. In a 
well-written article he presents the side of the law-enforce- 
ment officers who, he says, are handicapped by archaic 
arrest laws that give to criminals more protection than is 
provided law-abiding citizens. Four major goals suggested 
to maintain law enforcement as a strong protective service 
in a free society or, as the author phrases it, “to secure 
better law-observance” are: (1) community education, 
(2) overcoming of public apathy, (3) revision of archaic 
arrest laws, and (4) change in the exclusionary rules. 

“Work Release in the United States,” by Stanley E. 
Grupp (September 1963). In this article Mr. Grupp, assis- 
tant professor of sociology in the Department of Social 
Science of the Illinois State Normal University, discusses 
the objectives, implementation, and special problems of the 
work release programs in the United States and the 
selection and employment of participants. He ree ya 
that work release is one of the more fruitful methods of 
implementing the “integrative” or “inclusive” theory of 
punishment and hopes that a growing interest will con- 
tinue to result in new state statutes and greater use of 
existing provisions. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“Addiction to Gasoline Smelling in Juvenile Delinquents,” . 
by George E. Voegele and H. J. Dietze (July 1963). Dr. 
Voegele is medica! director and assistant superintendent of 
the Governor Bacon Health Center, Delaware City, Dela- 
ware, and Dr. Dietze is clinical director of the Center. : 

This report by two doctors in a health center outlines a 
problem that may become increasingly more prevalent in 
the future due to the automobile conscious society in which 
all of us now live. The authors contend that there is an 
overvaluation of automobiles particularly common in 
adolescents. Some of these juveniles could be expected to 
discover the possibility of experiencing thrills and boost 
their ego by smelling gasoline. One of the results of this 
type of behavior is to experience freedom from inhibition 
and to produce grandiose feelings. Another factor is that 
gasoline is much more readily available to young people 
than either alcohol or narcotics. 

Two case examples are presented—one of a 1314-year- 
old boy and the other a 15-year-old boy. The study is con- 
cerned with medical, psychological, and social information 
and reports what the laboratory findings were in these 
cases, 

The article gives a review of the current literature on 
addiction to gasoline smelling as well as the symptoms and 
presents a clear picture of what effects gasoline may have 
on a person. 

“Types and Patterns of Delinquency Referral in a Mid- 
dle-sized City,” by Dr. Lyle W. Shannon (July 1963). Dr. 
Shannon, chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University of Iowa, indicates in his 

reliminary remarks that in recent years the idea that 
juvenile delinquency is increasing at a very rapid pace 
has been widely accepted both by the professional worker 
and layman. He asserts that juvenile delinquency is a very 
difficult subject to measure accurately because there are a 
number of different legal concepts between states. An effort 
by professional persons to broaden the concept of delin- 
quency beyond the definitions has added to the confusion. 

One of Dr. Shannon’s basic propositions is that “juvenile 
delinquency is probably not increasing at the rate that 
statistics on juvenile court cases indicate.” His basic con- 
tention is that “an increase in the proportion of police 


. contacts that are referred to the juvenile court or some 


other agency for official disposition is probably a major 
factor in explaining what appears to be an astonishingly 
high rise in juvenile delinquency.” 

‘rhe research conducted in Madison, Wisconsin, describes 
trends in police referral and “patterns of referral and the 
various types of behavior that have been considered serious 
enough for referral to the probation officer or to some 
other appropriate authority or agency.” 

The study comprised the years 1950 through 1955 when 
4,554 juvenile acts came to the attention of the Madison 
Police Department and 1,818 acts resulted in referral to 
the probation officer or to some other appropriate authority 
or agency. Of the remaining acts, 477 were relea with- 
out referral, 777 were contacts that did not involve cus- 
tody, and 1,482 had no disposition given on the record of 
police contact. 

The basic findings reported in this paper may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“When the proportions of police contacts referred are 
used as a basis for comparison, school district by school 
district and zone by zone, there are few significant differ- 
ences between observed and expected frequencies. Generally 
speaking, the differences are in the direction that they 
would be expected, i.e., middle and upper-class juveniles 
are less likely to be referred and lower-class juveniles are 
more likely to be referred. These differences are not great, 
however, and may well be explained by differences in the 
re and patterns of depredations as one goes from school 

istrict to school district and from zone to zone.” 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


The Role of the Probation Officer With the Alcoholic,” 
by Roy Brillinger (April 1963). Only in certain cases 
should a probation officer become intensively involved in 
casework with an alcoholic. The lack of treatment re- 
sources force many probation officers to undertake more 
work with alcoholics than can adequately be handled. The 
probation officer should continue to use existing alcohol 
treatment clinics and mental] hospitals, as well as other 

he probation officer must work with an alcoholic when 
he is not willing to be referred elsewhere, when referral 
would not be helpful, or when referral would be useless. 
The alcoholic is teehee d sensitive to misrepresentation. 
He handles his hostilities and anxieties by projection and 
passive aggression expressed through drinking. How the 
wife is handling the alcoholic is important, whether it be 
nagging, babying, belittling, isolation, or other approaches. 
The gentle, long-suffering, understanding wife may have a 
so same tag disorder almost as serious as her alcoholic 

usband’s. In any case, working with an alcoholic is a 
casework process involving all the skills of the social work 
profession as well as an interpretation of the authoritarian 
aspects of the problem. 

“A House Can Be a Home,” by Phillis Haslam (April 
1963). The pilot eases of the Elizabeth Fry Sociey of 
Toronto and the Junior League of Toronto in providing 
temporary accommodations to girls and women after re- 
lease from custody was reported in this journal in April 
1959. In the fall of 1959 the project became an integral 
part of the services of the Elizabeth Fry Society. Accom- 
modating 9 girls and women at a time, the facility took 
care of 75 different girls last year. It apparently is opera- 
ted as a halfway house. 

“An Experience in Group Counselling,” by Jay Campbell 
(April 1963). Since October 1961, the John Howard Society 
of British Columbia has held group counselling sessions 
for inmates and ex-inmates and their wives at the John 
Howard Society offices in Vancouver. The focus has been 
toward future marital adjustment and adjustment to the 
community after release. When the wives began to partici- 
pate, the focus of problems was on their husbands, with a 
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tendency for the women to needle their respective partners 
witn the implied inference that the wives, themseives, had 
no probiems. As the sessions continued, there was a focus 
on the partnership level, with the wives and husbands 
sharing problems. 

“In-service Training and the Goals of Institutional 
Treatment,” by Don Sinclair (April 1963). ln-service train- 
ing is needed in all correctional settings, but the need for it 
is frequently not recognized by admunistrators. Time some- 
times cannot be set apart for training, staff is not avail- 
able for training, and there frequentiy is doubt as to the 
value of training in proportion to the expenditures in- 
volved. The effectiveness of any training program must be 
evaluated in relation to the institutional goals. Training 
must include custody and a recognition of ail phases of the 
institution. Recognition of two broad categories and their 
complementary eifects must be recognized as (1) one aim- 
ing at providing basic theoretical background and (2) the 
other concerned with practical problems within the insti- 
tution. Training should not superimpose treatment goals 
on those of custody, but should coordinate them. In-service 
training is necessary for effective correctional programs. 

“Drug Addiction: An Hypothesis for Experimental Test,” 
by Mark Kveson (April iv6%). ‘The physical aspects of 
addiction pose a relatively simple probiem tor treatment. 
On the other hand, the emotional factors are both complex 
and little understood. Ditterent drugs can alter behavior 
diiterent ways and the addiction might represent an at- 
tempted selt-therapy. 

Hostility, anxievy, and sexuality have been intimately 
related to addiction by many writers. Kveson suggests that 
an interrelation of anxiety and hostility can be considered 
causal in drug addiction and that attitudes toward the 
expression of the sex drive are related causally to anxiety 
and hostility. Addicted delinquents can be distinquished 
from nonaddicted delinquents by measuring the level of 
hostility and the level of anxiety. The aggressive nonad- 
dicted delinquent shares with the addict high hostility, but 
shows a low level of anxiety, therefore suftering no conflict 
in the expression of aggression. The addicted delinquent 
will have a high level o1 hostility and anxiety, giving rise 
to many conflicts concerning acceptabie methods of ex- 
pressing antisocial feelings. It is possible that anxiety 
leveis of an addicted individual might be associated with 
differences in levels of autonomic reactivity, which would 
make a difference in conditionability. 

Broadening this hypothesis to include the total behavior 
of the individual, the addict is probably an inadequate and 
peemre individual with a high anxiety level. The action of 

he narcotic reduces pressure derived from hostility and 
anxiety and, therefore, can be drive-reducing. This is why 
the sex drive is reduced under narcotic addiction. The 
attempt at self-therapy moves into physical dependence. 
The addiction becomes intensely reinforcing. The initial 
drive-reducing effect of the drug provides strong positive 
reward, but once the point of physical dependence has been 
reached, positive reward diminishes and the addict con- 
tinues to use drugs to avoid illness. 

“Confidentiality in the Correctional Services,” by A. M. 
Kirkpatrick (April 1963). The problem of confidentiality 
is a real one for the probation officer. It is particularly 
enigmatic for the caseworker in a private aftercare agency, 
such as the John Howard Society. Canadian law provides 
only for privileged communication between a man and his 
legal counsel. 

An important decision on April 19, 1963, by Mr. Justice 
C. D. Stewart indicated that “a court cannot compel a 
psychiatrist to reveal admissions by a patient.” The deci- 
sion was based on the fact that the law was first passed 
when there was no such thing as a pep iateet. a surgeon 
was a barber, and a physician was little more than herba- 
list. The situation today is quite different. Consequently 
confidentiality in Canada is subject to court review and 
not protected by law in cases of probation and parole 


supervision, nor in most other cases. This means that the 
presentence probation reports are not really confidential 
and social agencies and persons contributing information 
should be told that confidentiality cannot be guaranteed. 
Whether the professional worker provides information to 
the police or conceals it is probably dependent on how he 
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views his own professional role, but there is question as 
to what legal action he might risk. 

The article ends with questions as to how we feel when 
we reveal secrets to professional persons, what we expect 
in the way of confidentiality, and whether we can safe- 
guard clients less than we would expect for ourselves. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Spring 1963 issue of The Prison Journal carries the 
overall content title, “Involving the Sciences in Correc- 
tions. 

British criminologist, Leslie T. Wilkins, discusses in 
“The Divide-Action and Research” the marked separation 
between the role of the social scientist and that of the 
social administrator in our bureaucratic society. Though 
acknowledging the problems of the social scientist in a 
“power structure,” he questions the right of the scientist 
to bury himself ostrich-fashion in “pure” research and to 
reject responsibility for the application of the research, 
content to leave applied research to the administrator- 
politician. 

Turning the coin, the author scrutinizes the social 
administrator who often acts without adequate information 
and who, at times, apparently wishes to avoid the respon- 
sibility for obtaining information. Pointing out that “the 
social administrator needs the social scientist,” that the 
scientist needs the administrator, and that society in order 
to evolve and “not perish” needs both, Mr. Wilkins con- 
cludes with a challenge to both groups to bridge the gap 
between social action and social research. He makes 
thoughtful suggestions for more meaningtul collaboration. 

“Toward A More Effective Use of Psychiatry in Correc- 
tions,” by Richard G. Lonsdorf, M.D., offers insight into 
the reasons why psychiatry and psychiatrists play such a 
small role in the correction and rehabilitation of offenders. 

Dr. Lonsdorf sees hopeful signs of psychiatric involve- 
ment in the field of corrections through a lessening of the 
same social prejudices against social deviants that once 
hampered the treatment of the mentally ill. As we grad- 
ually move away from viewing the criminal with horror 
and merely confining him, and then move toward studying 
the “psychopathological processes which lead to his be- 
havior,” we are enabled not only to make greater progress 
in rehabilitating the offender, but also to make a “realistic 
attack on those factors which produce crime.” 

The article entitled “Disorganization on a Psychiatric 
Ward,” by cultural anthropologist Seymour Parker, is 
ow of a larger study at the Belmont Hospital Social 

ehabilitation Unit in England. It offers research findings 
in the relatively uncharted field of informal organizations, 
leadership patterns, and systems of values among emotion- 
ally disturbed patients. The author describes the informal 
community structure which the patients themselves set up 
in the hospital rehabilitation units and identifies the effects 
of inner and outer crises of their own organizational 
structure on the patients. In this “informal community 
structure” the patients from time to time choose from 
among themselves their own ward leaders, who communi- 
cate ward events and patient emotional problems to the 
staff. The ward leaders assist in interpreting staff opinions 
to the patients, introduce new patients to the group, and, 
at times, carry on “group therapy sessions.” 

Nine months of a 2-vear project were devoted to a study 
of the informal organization structure of one ward and 
its effect in aiding or retarding therany. An attempt is 
also made to assess the results of staff intervention on the 
ward “structure” during crises. 

William H. Perloff, M.D., and Harold Persky, Ph.D., 
co-authors of “Endocrines and Emotions,” disenss the 
effects nf hormones on hehavior and behavior on hormones, 
and indicate that a “feedback” may be in operation be- 
tween these factors. Promising prospects for future work 
in this area are outlined. 


The issue concludes with “The Changing Role of the 
Prison Society,” a reprint of an interesting address by Dr. 
Marvin E: Wolfgang, president, to the 176th Annual 


as of the Pennsylvania Prison Society on May 22, 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by REUBEN S. HoRLICK 


“Emotional Interactions at a Family Court,” by Grace 
Renee Ferguson (April 1963). This article describes func- 
tions of tne Home Term Court, an experimental family 
court in New York City. Psychiatric histories and examina- 
tions of couples referred to the psychiatric clinic by the 
Court reveal that “both patients suffered from emotional 
disturbances, and that the legal charge represented only a 
small segment of the difficulty between them.” Wives more 
often were the complainants (85 percent); excessive use 
of alcohol contributed to the discord (70 percent). Housing, 
employment, support, management of finances and house- 
hold, interference by in-laws, and neglect of children and 
adolescents were frequent problems. Also, there were 
disagreements about leisure and social activities, friends, 
money, and sexual relations. Infidelity was common. 

“Nearly all the patients appeared to expect too much 
from the marriage and to be able to give too little to it,” 
the author states. “The unions were clearly failing to 
meet certain conscious and unconscious neurotic needs.” 

Where the pattern is firmly entrenched, little can be 
done to help; practical problems were handled with advice 
and assistance. Where therapy was indicated, the results 
of therapeutic intervention were good, through inprove- 
ment in the emotional illness and in the marriage. 

“Without treatment,” the author concludes, “a majori 
of the marriages appear doomed to failure. Early treat- 
ment may help patients to cement their marriages, find 
more personal satisfactions, and to rear emotionally 
healthier children.” 

“Understanding Your Teen-Ager,” by Michael J. Pacella 
(April 1963). The author stresses the danger of pushing 
teenagers too rapidly especially if a parent has not been 
laying the foundation during childhood. Many teenagers 
are swamped too early and parents should remember that 
youngsters still retain large segments of their childhood 
emotional needs and feelings. The task ahead for both 
parent and child is not an easy one for often misunder- 
standing and disharmony between parent and teenager 
have their roots in the early parent-child relationship. 
“Sensible guidance by parents as to how much is permis- 
sible,” the author states, “will bring about more harmon- 
ious relations.” 


“The Child Guidance Clinic in the Community,” by Elwyn 
M. Smolen (July 1963). This article contains a brief discus- 
sion of why clinics were started (1921), what the commun- 
ity expects, and what changes are taking place in the role 
and function of the community clinic. It offers a demon- 
stration of methods in the study and treatment of behavior 
problems, delinquency, and family interaction. 

Although child guidance clinics are expected to be respon- 
sible for treatment, education, and prevention, clinics have 
concentrated more on the first and have tended to ignore 
the other aspects. The author believes that clinics are 
“being driven in the direction of an even broader concept 
of role and function.” He points to day and night hospitals, 
halfway houses, residential treatment centers, group living 
arrangements and acute treatment centers as evidence of 
new directions for the community. The need for child 
guidance clinics is not only to parallel and complement 
them but to expand child services into the areas of juvenile 
narcotic addiction, pediatric care, and treatment of men- 


tally retarded, brain damaged, and emotionally disturbed 
children. 
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POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“The Cross and the Switchblade,” by Reverend David 
Wilkerson, with John and Elizabeth Sherill (Good House- 
keeping, July 1963). This is an amazing story of the power 
of religious faith in action in the siums of New York City. 
A rurai minister, spiritually motivated and ae ye after 
reading about a brutal gang murder, felt compelled to walk 
the streets of the city’s ghetto to become acquainted with 
youngsters whose lives seemed empty, depraved, and pur- 
peer Believing that basically their immoral and violent 

havior was an effort to overcome their meaningless 
existence and develop false status symbols, the clergyman 
gave up his country church to preach to city gangs and 
their leaders and bring meaning into their lives. 

Those who do not believe in miracles of faith will be 
skeptical about this story, but the proof of the remarkable 
works of this clergyman is in the Teen Challenge Center 
established in Brooklyn and the proposed centers being 
planned for Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, 
and Toronto. 

There is a lot of psychology and sociology in this article, 
but fundamentally it is a testimonial of religious faith, 
of a belief in the power of God to transform lives no 
matter how depraved they may be. 

“Do Your Parents Expect Too Much of You?” by Lloyd 
Shearer (Parade, July 14, 1963). The writer made a survey 
of teenage attitudes toward their parents and concluded 
that parents do not expect enough from them or are so 
confused they do not know what they should expect from 
them. Many agreed that there is a real problem of commu- 
nication mainly because parents are bewildered, frustrated, 
and unable to understand adolescent behavior. This lack of 
communication results in permissiveness marked by an 
absence of standards and controls. The survey disclosed 
that children do not respect parents if they are hypocrit- 
ical, insecure, and unsure of their own moral convictions. 
Rather than being rebels without a cause many teenagers 
hunger for a truthful sense of values and a practical code 
of ethics. There is a sense of disillusionment as they ob- 
serve parental foibles and the false standards of success 
so pronounced in the adult scale of values. The writer be- 
lieves that successful communication and a sound relation- 
ship between parent and adolescent require the parent to 
explain his rules of behavior, his philosophy of life, his 
outlook on sex, and his viewpoint on the use of the family 
car. 

“The Crime of Two Cities,” produced by Henry Ehrlich 
(Look, July 30, 1963). A New York city policeman interested 
in a study of crime prevention won a Fulbright scholar- 
ship to study police administration in England. He has 
made some interesting observations on crime and delin- 
quency in New York compared with London. The one area 
in which New York seems to excel by comparison is the 


in all 
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handling of juvenile delinquency cases. In London juveniles 
get little special treatment but are committed to jail and 
tried like aduits for offenses that might not even bring 
them into a court in this country. In London they seemed to 
have little knowledge of the approach to juvenile problems 
through psychiatry. 

Officer Kelly was impressed with the fact that the crime 
rate in New York is much higher than in London. Al- 
though London police are way behind in their handling of 
juvenile delinquency cases, they are ahead in their develop- 
ment of police work as a profession. They are also shown 
greater respect ~ the pee and receive better cooper- 
ation than do the New York police. Officer Kelly concludes, 
however, that the London picture is darkening, with crime 
increasing at a rate of about 10 percent a year and the 
juvenile delinquency problem becoming more of a problem. 

“How Shall We Punish This Teenager?” by E. D. Fales, 
Jr. (Parade, August 25 1963). A Jacksonville, Florida, 
municipal court judge relies on the recommendations of 
six teenage jurors in meting out penalties to adolescent 
offenders. This experiment in teenage justice has cut 
juvenile cases in half and the rather stiff penalities recom- 
mended reflect the attitude of the youthful jurors toward 
their contemporaries who are hurting the reputations of 
all teenagers. The youth jury is an outgrowth of the Youth 
Council on Civic Affairs, Inc., a or pe of 500 members, 
ages 14 to 21, and an advisory board of prominent citizens. 
The Council seeks ways to improve the cultural assets of 
— city, to increase sports and music, and has set up a job 

ureau. 

When the Youth Council became concerned about the 
growing lawlessness and delinquency in the city a meeting 
was held with the municipal judge. The judge decided that 
since youngsters generally believe that adults are against 
them he would make them face a teenage jury. The jury 
has been unsympathetic with ducktail-and-jeans types and 
has recommended jail for any young offender who attacks 
a policeman. They also recommend traffic school for speed- 
ers or mopping up work at the hospital emergency room. 

“New Open Door Policy for Wayward Girls,” by Hannah 
Lees (Ladies’ Home Journai, September 1963). The Wiscon- 
sin Group Home Project is an experiment in foster-home 

lacement of delinquent girls who would otherwise have to 
committed to the state school for girls. There are some 
25 couples in Wisconsin who take into their homes problem 
irls referred by a probation officer. The uniqueness of the 
isconsin approach is that groups of four or more girls 
are placed in the same home on the theory that they feel 
more comfortable that way. It is a confining and challeng- 
ing experience for the foster home parents. School, church, 
and law-enforcement officials are contacted before a group- 
home is established in a community inasmuch as the re- 
ception is sometimes negative. 
ore than 500 have been placed in group-homes since 
the project began and the State Division of Corrections 
estimates that about 90 percent have finally done well. 
Without this foster-home program Wisconsin would need 
to build at least one more training school at a cost of 
around $7 million. The experimental project is apparently 
a success and the probation officers are always trying to 
set up more group-homes. 


Happy is he who has laid up in his youth, and held fast 
ortune, a genuine and passionate love for reading. 


—RvFus CHOATE 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Professor of Correctional Administration, Southern Illinois University 


Criminal Justice and the Correctional Process 


The Sociology of Punishment and Correction. 
By Norman Johnston, Leonard Savitz and Martin 
Wolfgang. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1962. Pp. 349. $4.25 (paper), $6.50 (cloth). 


This reader is a companion volume to Sociology of Crime 
and Delinquency by the same editors (reviewed in the 
March 1963 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION). The books are 
designed to serve undergraduate or graduate courses, 
either separately or in combination, as textbooks or inde- 
pendently as texts themselves. This volume is designed to 
cover that part of a combined course which deals with 
penology and corrections, or it could be used as supplemen- 
tary to a separate course in this field. In addition to its 
academic use it should be included in the library of every 
correctional institution as a valuable source of the most 
recent and distinctly sociological material in this field. 

The contents of the volume are drawn largely from 
current periodicals or books. They are of both theoretical 
and empirical nature, the latter because of space limita- 
tions, not often included in standard texts. Little concession 
is made to the limitations of undergraduate training in the 
psa and the technical nature of some of the empirical 
studies. 

The volume is divided into five parts: (1) selections 
which cover the administration of justice; (2) the prison 
as a community; (3) programs of treatment; (4) the 
prediction of criminal behavior; and (5) the prevention 
of crime and delinquency. A brief introductory statement 
by the editors introduces each section and describes the 
basis in which the materials were included. 

One of the most significant and purely “sociological” 
parts of the book is Section II which deals with the penal 
and correctional institution as a community or as a social 
system. Here are included recently published materials 
from both books and articles on the social structure of the 
prison and the way in which such structure almost inevi- 
tably conspires to defeat the ends and purposes of “re- 
habilitation” which these institutions declare as their man- 
ifest purpose. This is a topic which, until the last few 
years, has been relatively ignored both by professional 
prison administrators as well as by textbook writers who 
devote much of their space to descriptions of rehabilitation 
programs with little consideration to the difficulties which 
institutional life imposes on the achievement of the ideal 
of rehabilitation. Such material should do something to 
make the student aware of the obstacles which face the 
administrator and dispel some of the disillusionment 
which often follows on the failure to achieve the objectives 
of correction. These materials extend from the early work 
of Clemmer to later studies by Sykes, Wheeler, Schrag, 
Wolfgang, and others. 

The third section, on treatment, includes papers which 
attempt to define the theory and purpose and also the 
limitations of treatment by Ohlin and Cressey, as well as 
descriptions of specific programs and experimental studies 
designed to measure the results and outcome of such pro- 
grams. This section, together with the next one dealing 
with prediction, contains the most technical, and for the 
average undergraduate, the most difficult items in the book. 
The final part, dealing with prevention, includes five 
papers describing both individual counseling programs for 
prevention of delinquency as well as types of community 
organization for coping with this problem. 

This collection of carefully edited materials, as well as 
the companion volume (The Sociology of Crime and Delin- 
quency) is a valuable contribution to the teaching materials 
for courses in criminology and corrections. In most institu- 
tions such courses tend to attract substantial enrollments 


that always pose a problem for an instructor who would 
like to give his students first-hand acquaintance with 
primary sources which cannot be included in a textbook. 
Most of the materials in the volume are distinctly socio- 
logical in nature and have a consistent theme which ties 
them together, something which is not always true of many 
books in this field for which materials seem to have been 
— on a purely elective basis without any systematic 
eory. 

The introduction of a number of controversial problems, 
with a presentation of more than one opinion or point of 
view, enhances the intrinsic interest of the book. It should 
also be mentioned that materials from European, largely 
British, sources have been included so that the book is not 
quite so culture bound as are most works in American 
criminology. 

Criticism of the work is likely to be of two kinds. If 
both volumes are designed to serve a one semester course, 
together with a textbook as an interpretive and synthe- 
sizing medium, the teacher may have undertaken more 
than the students are likely to accomplish. Perhaps they 
could then best serve as library material to supplement 
text and lectures. 

The second criticism, especially of this second volume 
reviewed here, might be that some of the materials are too 
technical and difficult for undergraduates who may lack 
sufficient background in statistics and research methods to 
follow them adequately. This might be true of such articles 
as those by Wolfgang, Wilkins, Stott, and perhaps a few 
others. Judicious selection of the articles best suited to the 
interests and needs of the particular class, however, 
obviates much of such criticism. It may well be that parts 
of the volume are better suited for use in a graduate 
course than in introductory courses in this field. There is 
no doubt, however, that the book will have wide adoption 
for the kind of course for which it is designed. 


University of Missouri C. T. PIHLBLAD 


Role of Research in Correctional Management 
and Planned Change 


Stone Walls Not a Prison Make. By Professor 
Joseph W. Eaton. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1962. Pp. 212. $7.50. 


Traditionally, the sociologist has been more concerned 
with the causes of crime as they might be seen in the 
community than with institutional treatment. That was 
all right as far as it went, but it did not go far enough. 
It eventually became apparent that in spite of careful 
observation and investigation, and, perhaps, some improve- 
ment in the community, the crime rate continued to mount. 
Offenders continued to fill our penal institutions faster 
than accommodations for them were provided. 

For this or whatever other reasons, there has recently 
come to notice a development of interest by the sociologist 
in the administration of correctional treatment in institu- 
tions. We should welcome and encourage this new trend. 
There have been some very interesting studies and demon- 
strations within institutions, chiefly in California. So long 
as sociologists do not repeat the error of some other 
sciences in trying to make the world believe they alone 
have the correct answers to the correctional treatment 
problem, considerable good may result from their addition 
to treatment staffs. 

In his book, Joseph W. Eaton reports “a venture of 
learning and research” which began in the California 
prison system when he joined the faculty of the University 
of California in 1956. The “venture” was the making of an 
institutional management survey—the aim of which was 
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to increase the resources to be devoted to correctional re- 
search in California’s crime control agencies and in the 
universities. Professor Eaton was given free access to the 
institutions and carte blanche in deciding how to proceed. 
Such an entree in looking at penal institutions is rare 
indeed. Such a study must command serious attention. 


The space limitation placed upon this review does not: 


permit the discussion Professor Katon’s project merits. In 
short, he expounds what he calls the “sociology of newism” 
as an explanatory model for initiating and continuing a 
program of centrally planned change which fuses adminis- 
trative leadership within an organization when it offers 
employees more than a job and also a cause with which 
they may identify themselves. The author raises such 
important questions as: Can public officials function under 
continuous research scrutiny? Can civil servants in a 
large bureaucracy identify themselves with a cause? Can 
dynamic change be institutionalized? Can untrained per- 
sons act as therapeutic agents? Can a Shacapontbe milieu be 
developed within a prison system? The author attempts to 
suggest some answers to these questions and in any case 
to present arguments. In general, he seems to feel that all 
his questions merit some affirmative answers. The reader 
may have some difficulty in reaching total agreement with 
any of the author’s suggestions, but he will have to admit 
their plausibility. 

While some tabulated data are pemanes in the ap 
there is not as much as one might expect to come from 
this kind of study. 

This reviewer believes that Professor Eaton’s book is 
must reading for those who want to know more about 
practical penology, or at least refresh their viewpoints. 


Wallkill, N. Y. WALTER M. WALLACK 


Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? 


Drug Addiction: A Medical Problem. By Law- 
rence Kolb, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1962. Pp. 183. $7.25. 


This little volume cures one disease about drug addic- 
tion. Never again will anyone interested in addiction have 
to suffer from the lack of = ge erspective of the legal, 
law-enforcement, correctional, an facets of 
the drug addiction problem condensed in a few well-chosen 


ages. 

Dr. Kolb shares a wealth of experience gleaned from 
pe d firsthand skirmishes with this tangled problem. 
While dealing vigorously with emotion and misinformation 
about narcotic addiction, the reader cannot escape that, 
from cover to cover, this treatment of the medical approach 
to narcotic addiction is immersed in fact, valid statistics, 
and concrete case histories. 

Another surprise is the discovery that four chapters of 
this book were written between the years 1924 and 1928. 
This adds increased weight to the contention of the author 
that sound fact has been disregarded while emotional 
thinking and enforcement-oriented attitudes have largely 
misshaped our approach to the addiction problem in the 
United States. Yet, while positively defining addiction as 
a medical problem, he still reminds us that the cooperation 
of law enforcement is absolutely essential. 

Two chapters of the book are specifically devoted to pro- 
viding a broad perspective with reference to addiction and 
yet even these chapters follow the general pattern of the 
book in providing thorough factual information and case 
citations. Especially enlightening are the accounts of the 
background attitudes in the United States toward addiction 
which were current just after the Civil War and just after 
the passing of the Harrison Narcotic Act. 

The situation after the Civil War is taken as a spring 
board for a full treatment of the cause and effects of 
propaganda about addiction and its efficiency in warping 
= concepts of justice and distorting our image of the 
addict. 

While defining na1cotic addiction as a medical disease, 
this volume spends adequate time emphazing the relation- 
ship between addiction and crime. One chapter specifically 
addressed to this relationship is based on four well-devel- 
oped statistical compilations and several case histories all 
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of which lead to the conclusion that in spite of the fact 
that crime and addiction are associated there is no evidence 
that drug use causes criminality. Nor is the addict, him- 
self, lost in the withering barrage of facts about the histor- 
ical struggle between punitive and medical attitudes toward 
addiction control. 

' After reading this book, one can better understand what 
he sees in any addict regardless of whether he meets him 
during the inception of his addictive career, or as one 
reacting to our present treatment of the problem, or, in the 
frequent alternations of search for a cure only to relapse. 
Anyone with broad experience in dealing with narcotic 
addicts would certify that these portions of the book are 
as up-to-date as if they were written yesterday, instead of 
during the 1920’s! 

_ Specific advice and recommendations for the future are 
implied throughout the entire volume. They are specifically 
detailed, however, in the last chapter entitled “Solution of 
Addiction Problem.” While lauding the sanity and effec- 
tiveness of the British approach and stating that the rapid 
adoption of this in the United States would solve the pro- 
blem here, the author balances this with the unequivocal 
statement that young addicts who became addicted in a 
criminal setting should not be eligible for maintenance 
dose program and assures us that most of these individuals 
can be cured. Hope for this cure is based on early identi- 
fication of the addict since early treatment carries with it 
a higher probability of cure. Long prison sentences are 
contraindicated. Improvement in treatment facilities is 
definitely needed; however, the author is of the opinion 
there should be considered movement toward getting the 
general medical practitioner and psychiatrist in private 
practice to accept addicts and to create an atmosphere in 
which they can do so without fear of prosecution. 

_ This book closes by assuring us that our present policy 
is primitive and harmful and that we need greater facility 
for feeding facts rather than emotion to the press. A 
hundred years ago when insanity was considered the result 
of witchcraft, medical attitude had the audacity to suggest 
that insanity was a disease. Today, when we know that 
addiction is a crime, medicine is beginning to take courage 
and es go that addiction is a disease and to begin to 
demand that —— the fact that drug addiction cannot 
now be completely treated as a disease, that at least our 
approach should be increasingly disease-oriented. 

Each chapter is complete with a selective bibliography 
which permits an individual to locate more detail on the 
facts and suggestions cited. Adequate indexing encourages 
the prompt location of the various topics treated. 

This book is recommended to everyone involved in en- 
forcement, probation, parole, and corrections because this 
word from a medical man expands the perspective of those 
of us entrenched in the front lines of the enforcement 
aspect of this omnipresent problem. 


Los Angeles, Calif. CHARLES T. Hur ey, M.D. 


Interpersonal Violence: Culture or Sociopathy? 


The Violent Gang. By Lewis Yablonsky. New 
3500, The Macmillan Company, 1962. Pp. 264. 


_ The Violent Gang is one of a number of recent publica- 
tions that are based on their authors’ first-hand experiences 
in the natural habitat of juvenile delinquents. Its primary 
concern is one type of gang although, of course, Yablonsky 
relates the literature on gangs of various kinds to his own 
theory of the violent gang. 

The first section, “The Violent Gang,” presents Yablon- 
sky’s statement that “the modern gang” is violent (pp. 
3-8). “The Gang in Action” presents selected phenomeno- 
logical aspects of the events of July 30, 1957, that ended 
with the killing of a 15-year-old boy and the critical 
wounding of his friend, by members of a violent gang. 

The second section presents a description of “The -_ 
ral History of a Gang.” It relates the boys’ version of how 
the Balkans, as a gang, came into possession of that name, 
describes how they sought peace in upper Manhattan, and 
the prelude to a rumble, and then presents a “final view” 
of the social organization of the Balkans. That gang is 
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described as being “a partial geeniennnenenniy that despite 
its guiding fictions (or perhaps because of them) was 
valuable to its members” (p. 110). : 

Yablonsky describes “The Balkans’ Self-Image.” Of the 
51 individuals who claimed membership, 22 were Puerto 
Rican, 15 were white, 11 were Negro, and 3 were “other.” 
When asked, “How many members,” the 51 boys gave 
answers that ranged between 80 and 5,000. About 20 boys 
guessed between 400 and 600. He also reported that “There 
was general agreement (48 out of 51) that fighting and 
‘defense’ were the main gang activities, with sports and 
dances listed next in frequency” (p. 106). Yablonsky seems 
to accept this statement concerning fighting and defense 
at its face value, which is my new because other studies 
of fighting gangs reveal that fighting is engaged in only in 
a minor part of their time. “The vast gang size,” he writes, 
may be “perpetuated by the core gang members’ needs to 
be part of a vast fighting army” (p- 109). 

Yablonsky then discusses “Social Psychological Perspec- 
tives on the Gang.” He reviews some of the literature on 
gangs, past and present, referring to the well-known 
authors and theorists. He lists three types of gangs: social, 
delinquent, and violent. “Senseless, unprovoked violence 
for kicks and ego gratification did not seem to be as much 
a part of the early (19th century) gang’s pattern” (p. 115) 
as it is of today’s violent gang. The members of the latter 
are described as being emotionally disturbed, and charac- 
terized by megalomania and sociopathy (pp. 152 ff. and 
passim). He then presents his conception of the violent 
gang as being a “near group” in a “compensatory paranoid 
pseudocommunity,” rather than an actual group in a 
normal community. The sequence of development is held to 
be: (1) defective socialization; (2) alienation and disso- 
ciation; (3) paranoid reactions—delusions of persecution 
and grandeur; (4) the pseudocommunity. Practically all 
previous students of slum life in general and fighting 
gangs in particular, have been in error because they have 
conceived that type of gang as being an actual group, we 
are informed. Their perceptions of the gangs they studied 
were distorted because of their “psychological (autistic) 
need to consolidate one’s view of the world” (p. 229). Can 
one infer that Yablonsky was able to correct their percep- 
tual distortions because he, unlike they, had no such 
“psychological (autistic) need” of perceptual distortion? 

The Violent Gang is likely to receive much favorable 
attention largely, I believe, because it is part of the social 
movement to psychiatrize individual and collective problems 
in living. It is therefore appropriate that this review 
centers on two of its basic aspects: its method and some of 
its leading concepts. The tenor of the book is set by its 
first paragraph, which speaks in hyperbole. While admit- 
ting that the violent gang is not new, Yablonsky asserts 
that today it engages in a brand and intensity of vio- 
lence that distinguish it from earlier such gangs. The “kill 
for kicks” homicide, he claims, “is today a source of concern 
not only in the large city . .. but also in the suburbs and 
the small towns” (p. 3). He presents no evidence in sup- 
port of that inclusive claim. 

Yablonsky states that more than 10 hours of tape-re- 
corded interviews with members of two gangs provided 
essential material for his book. Part of the interviews were 
a basis of a documentary program on the radio. The boys 
knew that the interviews were being recorded because it 
was done openly. One cannot decide, from a reading of the 
description, whether the boys also knew that the recording 
was for radio transmission. Other people who have had 
considerable experience with “street”? and other work with 
gangs have concluded that the presence of the street 
worker has the effect of “accelerating” or “expanding” 
what members say of their own actions. Since the book is 
silent on this point one cannot decide whether Yablonsky 
was manipulated in this matter. One person with extensive 
experience in community work with gangs described The 
Violent Gang as being based on “a one-shot, one-gang, 
unsubstantiated study.” I agree. The book’s statements 
concerning research and information on more than one 
hundred gangs and interviews are ambiguous (pp. x, 147). 
— leads to a consideration of a basic methodological 
point. 

Yablonsky presents no data that warrant his general- 
izing from the Balkan Gang to “most other violent gangs” 
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(pp. 3, 106, 156, 189). His claim that the new criminal 
(his emphasis)—psychopathic, sociopathic, and violent— 
has become predominant is not supported empirically. He 
refers to “outdated research findings” about gangs (p. 
158). I suggest that a poll of criminologists, as well as 
others in the disciplines of sociology and social psychology, 
will reveal them as believing that the publications of “the 
early Chicago school” are still viable. For example, 
Thrasher’s The Gang (1927) and Shaw and McKay’s The 
Causes of Crime (1931) are still to be superseded. 

Yablonsky states that the type of analysis most appro- 
priate for his data is what Merton has described as “post- 
factum” interpretation. I counted five errors in his four- 
sentence quotation from Merton (p. 160). His statement 
implies that Merton approves of post-factum_explanation. 
That is not the case. (See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory 
and Social Structure, Rev. Ed., 1957, pp. 93-95). Post- 
factum explanations are plausible, Merton says, meaning 
that they have a low evidential value. Plausibility “implies 
that alternative interpretations equally consistent with 
these data have not been systematically explored and that 
the inferences drawn from the interpretations have not 
been tested by new observations” (Merton, p. 94). If the 
data are examined in order to find agreement with the 
theory, “it is a mere question of ingenuity and industry 
how many we will find.” This mark of the clinical method 
is integrally related to Yablonsky’s use of some of his prin- 
cipal concepts: senselessness, irrationality, paranoia, need, 
regression, psychopathy, sociopathy, and asocial. As one 
example of “asocial” and “sociopathic” he discusses “Jose: 
A Case in Point” ( pp: 162-169). Jose, whose parents immi- 
grated to New York City, led an exceedingly miserable and 
poe rape difficult existence. His career on the streets 
ended with his apprehension for plunging a breadknife into 
Michael Farmer’s back. To classify him as asocial or 
sociopathic is to judge him according to a system of values; 
it is not a scientific diagnosis. Jose was, rather, American- 
ized, and more specifi , Manhattanized. 

Yablonsky is explicit and repetitive in his use of such 
value-concepts as sociopathy, paranoia, senseless, irra- 
tional, and unmotivated. Several points must be made 
concerning this practice, which is widespread in the social 
sciences as well as in the art of psychiatry. 

First, no diagnostic evidence is presented to warrant 
the classification of gang leaders and members as being 
“sociopathic.” No psychiatrist was consulted. Even if one 
had been, there is no consensus in psychiatry as to what 
the term means. 

Second, whether an act will be described as senseless, 
unmotivated, or irrational, does not depend on the actions 
of the subject. It depends, rather, on the theoretical com-. 
mitment of the observer. If the reasons or motives that 
are advanced by the subject are in accord with the obser- 
ver’s system of values, they will be accepted by him. The 
subject’s behavior will then be held to be understandable, 
even though it may not be condoned. If the motives ad- 
vanced by the subject are unacceptable to the observer’s 
values, the subject may be classified as senseless, unmoti- 
vated, irrational, or sociopathic. The motives advanced by 
Jose (on p. 169) were er to Yablonsky’s scheme 
of values. Reasons advanced by other boys in explanation 
of their conduct were likewise seemingly unacceptable (for 
example, pp. 7, 8, 39, 59, 157, and 186). 

There are always competing interpretations, some of 
which may be just as, or more plausible than, the one that 
was selected. Yablonsky’s pathological interpretation is in 
competition with rational interpretations. There is, for 
example, the work of Walter B. Miller and his associates 
on the Roxbury project, Marvin Wolfgang’s study of crim- 
inal homicide in Philadelphia, and James F. Short’s recent 
work in Chicago. Their work shows that violence in inter- 
personal relations is culturally normal among the lower 
class, and that it has been for decades. 

Yablonsky depicts his subjects as being passive victims 
of forces that they cannot control, and that inexorably 
bring them to judgment. They are therefore held to be 
irresponsible and thus deserving of exculpation rather than 
punishment. The delinquent boys learn from many people 
in positions of authority that they are irresponsible: from 
psychiatrists, social workers, sociologists, probation officers, 
juvenile court judges, and newspapers and television. 
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Delinquents learn and know those motives, and can repeat 
them on the best of authority: “I am sociopathic.” Yab- 
lonsky somewhat stridently rejects “Gee, Officer Krupke!” 
That song is nevertheless a musically esthetic statement 
of the vocabulary of motives that is supplied to delinquents 
by the larger community. It seems that the violent ones 
are, after ail, not as senseless as the professional observer 
often claims they are. They make effective use of the 
motives with which the community supplies them. 

And, finally, let it be supposed that the circumstances of 
a killer such as Jose are mitigating. What is then called 
for is mitigation, and not the use of psychiatry to secure 
exculpation by means of the specious plea of “sociopathy.” 

Southern Illinois University FRANK E. HARTUNG 


An English Journalist Reports on Probation 


Probation—The Second Chance. By John St. 
John. London: Vista Books, 1961. Pp. 267. 25s. 


The reading of this book is recommended to probation 
officers, judges, lawyers, anyone interested in crime and 
delinquency, and the general public. If one finds himself 
wishing a break from more technical, slow moving works, 
he will find it in this easy-to-read but authoritative volume. 
The author is a British journalist whose sincerity, atten- 
tion to detail, and desire to present probation as it really 
is has pam’ a surprisingly articulate and meaningful 

iece of work. He was granted special permission from the 
ome Office to visit probation officers, examine case files, 
accompany officers on home calls, and sit in on many 
7 conversations between officers and their clients. 
rospective readers not familiar with the “professional 
jargon” of probation and corrections have nothing to fear 
as the author is in no way pedantic. More professional 
readers will be rewarded by discovering a fresh, unbiased 
approach, description and occasional analysis of most of 
the basic premises and practices in probation work. The 
author draws upon his own deep understanding of human 
nature along with many statements and opinions of judges 
and professional workers in presenting a picture of pro- 
bation and its workings. Probably no one within the pro- 
fession could depart from his own stereotyped ideas and 
schools of thought sufficiently to accomplish this. 

Although the setting for this book is London, England, 
and even though reference is made to “gaol” instead of 
“jail” and to “pilfering” rather than “petty larceny,” the 
reader soon accustoms himself to these differences. He finds 
himself realizing that problems faced by people are pretty 
well standardized and that there may be rather basic 
approaches to these. The author demonstrates this by 
presenting a number of a cases and by following 
them through to their conclusions. Cases chosen are by no 
means all successes. They are, rather, a well-balanced 
representation of cases involving successes, marginal ones, 
and some which end in failure. 

The emphasis in this book is on work with adults, al- 
though some very challenging juveniles appear in it. The 
conduct and attitude of one juvenile was so graphically 
portrayed that one could almost visualize his smirking, 
spiteful countenance. The reader feels, too, as if he were 
with the author and the probation officer during the home 
visit and interviews with the youth’s inadequate, spiteful, 
and overindulgent mother and his selfish, unfeeling, and 
money-conscious businessman stepfather. The reader be- 
gins to better understand the boy and his behavior and 
some of his needs. He even feels a little sorry for the very 
bewildered and disappointed parents. 

Through all this the role of the probation officer is 
quietly portrayed in terms of what is done, what is said, 
and how it is said, in obtaining background information 
for the court. It becomes increasingly apparent that this 
is a difficult case in that discipline is needed but not to the 
extent of incarceration. The boy cannot be returned to his 
mother and stepfather. His natural father and stepmother 
are in no position to offer assistance and would not if they 
could. It is at this point that the author, as he frequently 
does, raises a pertinent question. In his words “Should 
the boy be punished for having two unsatisfactory lots of 
parents?” 
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A decision short of incarceration was reached in sen- 
tencing. The author continues to realististically portray 
the importance of the warm but firm relationship between 
the boy and the officer which relationship provided the 
basic point of departure for the gradual rehabilitation of 
the youth. This case serves to illustrate another statement 
in the book: “Probation can rightly be described as the 
organized mercy that tempers justice.” 

Adult cases described refiect a wide range of variation. 
These include individuals of means and poor ones, the old 
and the young, first offenders and recidivists. Offenses 
committed inciude rather classic cases of assault, arson, 
attempted murder, homosexuality, auto theft, incest, lar- 
ceny, and prostitution. In each sample case much attention 
is given to the causative factors in the offense, the needs 
of the particular clients, and to the role played by the 
probation officer in achieving a degree of rehabilitation or 
at least conformity. 

Many of these cases are used to question some, as well 
as to reinforce other theories, premises, and ‘wengea 
rather basic to the practice of probation. The author, prob- 
ably unaware of the contemporary struggle regarding 
confidentiality of presentence reports in the United States, 
presents some interesting observations pertinent to this 
controversy. He goes into the matter of the attitude of the 
public and its responsibility in the carrying out of effective 
probation systems. The great importance of the offender’s 
“day in court” and the attitude of the sentencing judge is 
graphically shown. Differing contemporary criminological 
viewpoints are examined and evaluated, not in terms of 
theory, but as they apply or do not apply to individual 
needs. Many other questions are raised, all very pertinent 
to the probation officer who is engaged in dealing with his 
clients in everyday, face-to-face relationships. 

Of all who read this book, the probation officer will likely 
find it a little more meaningful and a little more rewarding 
than do others. It reflects a recognition of some problems 
very real to and fully appreciated by only a working 
officer. In discussing the “occupational hazards” of pro- 
bation work, the author observes, “It’s a job in which each 
officer has to work out his own special way of becoming 
used to failure.” And again, in considering what lies be- 
hind an officer’s desire to engage in probation work, “It is 
the risk that comes with each case, its inherent suspense 
and drama, the wager of faith placed each time on a 
human being, that gives the job its extra-ordinary attrac- 
tion and interest.” 


Albuquerque, N. M. ARTHUR S. RIFFENBURGH 


Development, Treatment, and Control 
of the Juvenile Offender 


Juvenile Delinquency. By Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1962. 
Pp. 366. $7.00. 


This is a book which merits the attention of everyone 
engaged in the study of youth problems. The content 
material is divided into meaningful subtopics providing the 
reader with a well-structured and focused presentation. 
Graphic, tabular, and pictorial representations are well 
ae and provide an adequate illustration of points 
rought out in the literature. Professor Cavan’s statements 
are documented with facts, figures, and anecdotal infor- 
mation from current as well as past research. The style of 
writing in this text reflects a conscious effort to make 
statements that have empirical reference and provides the 
reader with assurances about its scientific nature. 
Professor Cavan devotes the first part of her book to 
facts and fallacies about juvenile delinquency. She recog- 
nizes the problem of defining juvenile delinquency, and 
presents the concept of public intolerance as a measure of 
delinquency to supplement the usually restrictive legal 
interpretation. In Cavan’s chapter on the statistical meas- 
urement of delinquency, a sound basis for a proper and 
realistic understanding of data about officially and unoffi- 
cially reported cases is provided. Supposed misconceptions 
about the relationships of juvenile delinquency to mental 
capacity, emotional maladjustment, racial and ethnic 
affiliation, family conditions, and the gang are clarified. 
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Cavan points out how each of these factors may have some 
relationship to delinquency but that none has a direct one- 
to-one relationship with a type of delinquency. The author 
draws upon several examples to illustrate misconceptions 
in the area of prevention and cure. Erroneous beliefs about 
severity versus coddling in treatment, the use of the cur- 
few, and the fallacy of slum clearance are laid bare. 

In the second part of her text Professor Cavan presents 
the development of delinquent behavior. This section covers 
the developmental process and is replete with informing 
statements about the development of delinquent behavior 
as it relates to individual differences, social disorganiza- 
tion, social class, and geographical area. The theories of 
Kvaraceus, Miller, Cohen, and Cloward and Ohlin are re- 
viewed as plausible explanations of lower-class delinquency. 
Differences in the nature and explanation of delinquency 
among youth from middle and upper class families are also 
tied to this discussion and provide the student with a well- 
rounded view of the problem. The contrasting nature of 
the delinquency of girls compared to boys, and a separate 
discussion of the family setting of delinquency, give added 
scope to the topic. Excerpts from the case histories of three 
especially significant case studies are injected into the text 
at appropriate points and provide the reader with a mean- 
— interpretation of the several impinging factors of 
influence. 

Patterns of delinquency are presented in the third part 
of Dr. Cavan’s book. She divides this topic into three areas. 

1. In her discussion of “offenses primarily injurious to 
others,” she includes stealing, vandalism, homicides, and 
assaults. She purposely avoids any attempt to attribute a 
specific motive to each type of crime and limits the presen- 
tation almost entirely to the pattern of behavior character- 
istic of each kind of offense. Her position is that once a 
behavior system has developed, it becomes a part of culture 
to be passed on to others. The recipient is said to begin a 
move into career-criminality when he repeats the system— 
eliminating imperfections each time—and increases the 
chance of success. 

2. Her discussion of the relationship of juveniles to 
organized criminal syndicates, the incidence of vice, sex 
offenses, offenses involving alcohol, juvenile drug addiction, 
and fluctuations in public opinion are subsumed under the 
category, “offenses primarily injurious to the delinquent.” 
She indicates an important need to discover how to differ- 
entiate the transient experiments of youth from the be- 
ginnings of serious adult perversions and excesses. 

3. She produces some interesting facts about group and 
isolated delinquency. She notes that studies over the years 
indicate that the pair, the triad, or small clique, is the most 
frequent delinquency unit. Among delinquencies carried out 
by more than one boy, 65 to 75 percent involved two or 
three boys. While only 15 to 30 percent of the boys who 
came before juvenile court had committed their delin- 
quencies alone, the commission of crimes by gangs was 
extremely rare. Perhaps a most important question one 
might ask relates to the fact that a majority of boys and 
an even greater majority of the girls reared in areas with 
high delinquency rates do not become delinquent. Cavan 
finds some answers to this question in the studies by Healy 
and Bronner, and by Reckless, Dinitz, and Kay. 

Part four of this text is devoted to a discussion of insti- 
tutional efforts at control and treatment. Professor Cavan 
describes the attempts of the school to deal with acts of 
misconduct occurring in its setting. The preventive efforts 
of the community through planned projects and other in- 
novations are briefly but cogently described. The author 
follows this with a presentation of the Glueck Social Pre- 
diction Table, the Kvaraceus Delinquency Scale, and the 
work of Hathaway and Monachesi in a discussion of the 
problem of discovering the delinquency-prone child. 

In the final section of the book, Professor Cavan shifts to 
the legal aspects in dealing with delinquency. Steps are 
traced in the sequential process beginning with police con- 
tact, detention, the juvenile court, the training school, and 
subsequently, release and aftercare. Interesting statistics 
are presented about the proportion of children actually 
referred to the juvenile court and the role of the police in 
making decisions about the referral and disposition of 
youth cases. The function of the juvenile court and the 
custodial nature of the training school with attempts to 
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achieve a treatment ideal are discussed. The problem of 
overpopulation in the training school and the subsequent 
problem of effective therapy is presented. ee 

Dr. Cavan’s discussion of aftercare includes criteria for 
release from the training school, obstacles te postinstitu- 
tional adjustment, the function of parole and probation in 
aftercare supervision, and the prospect of failure upon 
release. Her concluding text material deals with the future 
of juvenile delinquents. The intensive followup work of the 
Gluecks is omeure with the study in St. Louis conducted 
by Robins and O’Neal to observe long-term trends, the 
consequences of juvenile delinquency for adult life, and the 
linkage between juvenile delinquency and adult crime. 

All in all, Professor Cavan’s text is a well-conceived 
publication. It integrates the major concerns of the vital 
topic of juvenile delinquency into a valuable reference for 
the college classroom. It should provide the student with a 
meaningful overview as well as sufficient detail of the cur- 
rent problems and thinking on this subject. 


Washington, D. C. JOSEPH R. MARCHES 


Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed Children 


Heal the Hurt Child. By Hertha Riese. Chica- 
go: The University of Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. 
615. $10.00. 


This book gives a detailed accounting of what has been 
learned from a dedicated team attempt to understand and 
help very disturbed children at a day care center over a 
period of 18 years. The children in care and treatment at 
the “Educational Therapy Center” of Richmond, Virginia, 
are almost exclusively Negro and from improverished and 
disorganized families. The range of behavior extends from 
the aggressive and impulse-ridden to the severely with- 
drawn and regressed. The children and their families are 
representative of a segment of the population throughout 
the United States whose lives are intertwined with the 
courts, detention homes, training schools, jails and prisons, 
public mental hospitals, and welfare agencies. The cases, 
the findings, the ways of thinking about and of intervening 
to help, are applicable to all such children and their 
families. 

Dr. Riese describes what a and what can be done 
when the children are reached on their home grounds, 
before institutionalization and usually before separation 
from the family. The day-care treatment center (combining 
school, group activites and psychiatric clinic) starts the 
helping process at the point where the need for help is felt 
most acutely. It provides, at the simplest level, a place for 
the child to spend the day when he cannot tolerate nor be’ 
tolerated by the school system. Unable to use and gain 
benefit from the normal activities and associations which 
promote development, these children have been almost 
completely blocked in their emotional, social, and educa- 
tional growth. Repetitiously they recreate in their extreme- 
ly constricted lives the withdrawal from people, the vio- 
lent attack, and the evasive lack of attachment which has 
been the essence of their experience with people. 

The social, educational, and psychotherapeutic tools 
available at such a day-care center make the kinds of help 
at a clinic, family service agency, juvenile court or special 
school class stand out in their narrow limitations. The 
limited use which such children and their families have 
been able to make of these other agencies is not necessarily 
an index of the lack of “motivation for help”; it is in 
large part an indicator of the inadequacy and lack of 
appropriateness of the help available. 

What has been learned by Dr. Riese and her coworkers, 
in brief, is that such a comprehensive day-care approach is 
effective in reaching and helping a good portion of these 
families and children, and there is much evidence that most 
other approaches do not make much impact. In more detail, 
essential parts of the psychodynamic and social etiology of 
these deviant and troubled children are described, with 
many case examples. Of special interest are the accounts 
of the intensity and meanings of the frantic, exclusive 
attachment of the severely deprived child to his depriving, 
disturbed mother; of the three-generation disturbed family 
in which the grandmother centers her life on the prolifera- 
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tion of children by her daughters, the children being sub- 
sequently abandoned emotionally; and of the pretherapy 
stages of help for these hurt, intensely distrustful children. 

The book is long, rich in case material, rich in descrip- 
tion, and more suitable as a reference source than as a 
book to be absorbed in a sitting. It adds impressively to 
other evidence that what is needed for the severely dis- 
turbed child is a combination clinic-day-care residential 
treatment center, so that a flexible and broad range of 
therapeutic tools can be used in a timely and appropriate 
way. 


Hamden, Conn. JOHN B. THOMAS, M.D. 


Compendium of Legal Medicine 


Forensic Medicine—Courtroom Application to 
Legal Principles. By Lewis J. Siegal, M.D. New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1963. Pp. 354. $12.50. 


To the physician who constantly is faced with the vag- 
aries of human behavior, both in health and disease, the 
study of the law may seem, in contrast, to be quite clear- 
cut, hard and fast, even cut and dried. While certain cur- 
rent television programs tend to dispel this notion, Dr. 
Siegal has written a book, which, among many other 
things, destroys the fanciful notion that the law is any 
more definite, precise, or even predictable than is medicine. 
By presenting a vast array of legal principles, many of 
which contradict others which were formulated in a dif- 
ferent jurisdiction, the author gives the legally unsophis- 
0 physician a vivid picture of the complications of 
the law. 

The body of forensic medicine is described in such great 
detail that it appears very analogous to the human body as 
described in Gray’s Anatomy. Just as the medical student 
is dismayed by his initial reading of Gray, a physician’s 
first reaction to Forensic Medicine is likely to be one of 
confusion mixed with a little hopelessness. It would appear 
that a thorough understanding of the material Dr. Siegal 
has covered is to be achieved, as with the study of anatomy, 
only by painstaking work with the subject over a long 
period of time. Nonetheless, even one reading of this book 
conveys enough to make it of some use to any physician in 
practice or, perhaps a greater extent, to the law student. 

The author’s training in both law and medicine enables 
him to present practical advice about many situations in 
which the physician may find himself. For example, in 
describing the adversary system in some detail, he takes 
into account the fact that it is alien to most practitioners 
of medicine and goes on to devote a chapter of 70 pages to 
the “Expert Medical Witness-Scope and Essentials,” which 
is replete with principles concerning expert testimony. For 
example, on page 86 he states: 


“Thus, in order to avoid such catastrophic situations 
it behooves the expert, regardless of an attorney’s de- 
manded ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answers, so to explain and qualify 
the answers to prevent being misunderstood and to 
allow nothing to swerve the doctor from the purposed 
meaning his evidence is meant to convey. The expert 
should express his scientific opinion of the subject 
impartially and in his own manner rather than answer 
questions propounded by counsel in a way manifestly 
calculated to accord to the advocate’s views.” 


Another very useful aspect of this work is the author’s 
description of the physician-patient contract and relation- 
ship. The extensive elaboration of the various permuta- 
tions and variations of this theme seems well justified be- 
cause of the obvious pertinence of this problem to every 
practicing physician. In a clear fashion, he outlines the 
circumstances under which the physician can legally dis- 
continue the services to the patient. He also describes the 
conditions which allow the use of experimental treatment 
in the patient-physician relationship, a topic which is quite 
timely in this era of clinical research. 

The book’s first chapter, “The Doctor’s Primary Respon- 
sibilities,” presents a more general summary of the obliga- 
tions of the practitioner—medical, dental, or osteopathic— 
to the patient and to the community under the law. One of 
the many principles put forth in this chapter is the one 
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concerning a child who is denied by his parents the protec- 
tion of life, limb, and person. While pointing out that the 
court may take over the protection of such children, and 
direct that what is best for the child be done, the author 
points out that the physician is not entitled to by-pass the 
court in this regard except in a clear-cut emergency where 
life and health of the patient is endangered. 

The above-mentioned praiseworthy facets of the work 
are counter-balanced, to some extent, by some other char- 
acteristics. Outstanding among these is the legalistic style 
of the book. That is, by presenting many different juris- 
dictional interpretations of a particular problem, the author 
creates an impression of redundancy. Or else, the reader 
finds himself wrapped up in searching for the small 
variations of meaning in the various rulings, and tends to 
lose sight of the forest by having to concentrate on the 
trees. Further, the heavy use of case citations within the 
body of the text tends to interrupt the smooth flow of 
reading. Since such documentation is of little interest to 
the physician-reader, it would seem preferable for the 
author to have footnoted the citations and thus have 
avoided discontinuity. 

In addition to these criticisms of style, there would seem 
to be some room for improvement on certain points of con- 
tent. For example, the author is clearly in disagreement 
with the application of the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur to 
actions for negligence against a member of the profession 
of medicine. All of the case examples given by the author 
refer to situations in which the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur 
is not applicable. However, no instances where such a doc- 
trine is applicable is described, and one might get the 
erroneous impression that this doctrine is not used to any 
appreciable extent in malpractice proceedings. This would 
seem to be a major and ill-advised omission, not justified 
by the fact that the author is in disagreement with the 
applicability of such a doctrine. 

In summary, this work is a detailed and heavily docu- 
mented, quite legalistic compendium of forensic medicine. 
This format would seem to make it more useful to law 
students and lawyers than to physicians. However, it 
covers very completely and specifically certain legal aspects 
of medical practice and the responsibilities of the doctor. 
Thus, there are certain features which should make this 
work of interest to almost all physicians in practice, but it 
would seem most appropriate to, and almost required 
reading for, the physician who frequently acts as an expert 
witness or is in a situation in which malpractice suits are 
more common. 


Washington, D.C. F. Patrick McKEGNEY, M.D. 


The Meaning and Purpose of Legal Punishment 


The Idea of Punishment. By Lord Langford. 
London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1961. Pp. 102. 


For those interested in the question of legal punishment 
for the violation of the civil penal code, the study sub- 
mitted by Lord Langford in this treatise should prove an 
absorbing pursuit of the elusive aims of legal justice. 

There is found in this brief, concentrated essay (120 
pages) a serviceable review of the best English authorities 
on this thorny question, albeit this treatise arrives at no 
clearer definition of, nor a more positive position on the 
nature, intent, or effect of punishment than was arrived at 
by the many quoted penological savants. 

The point in question as delineated by the distinguished 
author is this: Though retribution in the punishment of 
crime has been greatly discredited, it is really not incon- 
sistent with the other ends of punishment, namely, to de- 
ter, to reform, and to protect society. 

Granting all this, it seems to this reviewer that the 
real heart of the author’s own question was not thoroughly 
enough searched. Thus it can be asked, just what is the 
essence of the mentioned punishment meted out by the 
sentencing court? And to what in man specifically is this 
punishment applicable? 

Obviously there is need here of first establishing pre- 
cisely the essence of crime before the essence of punish- 
ment can be determined. Yet neither essence is here clearly 
defined. Civil law is a civil enactment and has for its spe- 
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cific purpose the maintenance of “good order.” Of neces- 
‘sity, law has an inseparable counterpart, namely, sanction. 
These two, law and sanction, form but a single entity. 
Neither can exist without the other. They are like the two 
sides of a single sheet of paper. All law has one of two 
or both objectives: the protection of society and society’s 
rights, and/or the protection of the individual member of 
society and his rights, or both. In other words, laws are 
<- aaa in the maintenance of good social order in so- 
ciety. 

Now the only sanction of law known to man is punish- 
ment. What “punishment”? The mere infliction of pain? 
Mental? Physical? Or perhaps both? What matters it 
that this punishment be considered in purpose as retribu- 
tive, reformative, protective or deterrent, if the true na- 
ture of that something called punishment, sc. sanction, 
remains undefined? To state and prove as the author well 
does that legal punishment must be ethical, humane, and, 
in our society, Christian in order to be effective is a con- 
clusion from premises not too clearly established. Involved 
in the basic question is the court action in passing sentence 
which is essentially applying the law sanction. This appli- 
cation has naught to do with the treatment of the pri- 
soner; naught to do with a prison program; of rehabilita- 
tion: naught to do with crime prevention; naught to do 
with society’s protection. Rehabilitation has to do with 
moral values; prevention or deterrence has to do with 
fear. Society’s protection in a given instance is a mere 
temporary achievement coextensive with the term of penal 
servitude imposed. Which leaves us with the original ques- 
tion: What in itself is the idea of punishment? It is not 
to be confused with the question of what are punishment’s 
concomitants and consequences. 

The author of Jdea of Punishment has given us a valu- 
able resume of the concomitants and consequences of 
punishment, but leaves the heart of the idea still un- 
touched. Yet a study of this highly condensed and learned 
essay as an invaluable approach to the heart and soul of 
good sound penology should not be taken lightly nor ser- 
iously neglected. 


Seattle, Wash. FRANCIS B. PRANGE, S.J. 


The Public’s Stake in Planned Youth Services 


Planning Community Services for Children in 
Trouble. By Alfred J. Kahn. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1963. Pp. 539. $7.50. 


This book pleads the case for comprehensive and coordin- 
ated planning of youth services as an essential feature of 
any community’s treatment of behavior problems in child- 
ren. 

The author writes with conviction and urgency which is 
sustained throughout the more than 500 pages of closely 
marshalled facts and descriptive information. The end 
result is a substantial amount of heavy but rewarding 
reading. For here indeed is a veritable textbook of des- 
criptive material on each of the major agencies in this 
field: the courts, police, schools, clinics and family services 
both public and private, their programs, their present 
status and their potential role in coordinated planning and 
in cooperative programing. 

The outstanding contribution of this book is that it does 
achieve the cumulative effect of a comprehensive overview 
of a particular problem (youth in trouble) and its many 
ramifications. So complex a subject requires an under- 
standing and alignment of many diverse disciplines and 
services. Here is an open seminar by an author who brings 
to this topic his own careful study and penetrating an- 
alysis. The reader, in turn, comes to share in the compelling 
insights and underlying philosophy upon which the appeal 
for community planning and responsibility is based. 

It is precisely in this area of basic understanding and 
comprehensive overview that the book achieves its purpose 
(and the author wins his case). The reader is not immedi- 
ately aware of this victory because the amount of descrip- 
tive material included tends to obscure the general view. 
The author compensates for this hazard by what he refers 
to as occasional and sometimes repetitious review and 
summarization. The inclusion of detailed description of 


numerous youth services is important to the purpose of the 
book, since it contributes to an understanding of both the 
need and the method of coordinated services. 
For instance, without the inclusion of this supportive 
material there would be little in the book to justify the 
author’s generalizations in Chapter XII (which I believe 
to be true) where he summarizes the short-comings of un- 


coordinated programs with the following list of unsolved 
problems: 


(1) Cases are found but opportunities are lost be- 
cause the limitations of agency service, or the limita- 
tions of client treatability, tend to take precedence 
over diagnostic information. 

(2) Agencies tend to drift into case solutions in 
accordance with available resources or public pres- 
sures, and thus fall victim to competitive shopping 
around for services. 

(3) As long as services remain uncoordinated there 
will not only be major gaps but also a basic lack of 
the mechanics and purpose of community responsibility 
and agency accountability. 


In pleading the cause of comprehensive planning, the 
author does not advance any favored or patented solution, 
but stresses the essential aims, the reasons behind them, 
and the possible courses of action. 

The readers who will profit most from the use of this 
book are the administrators and consultants who are 
experienced in dealing with planning and coordination of 
services. The more experienced the reader the greater will 
be the profit from reading. Innovations as such are scarce 
in this book. Its effectiveness comes from the overall 
perspective, which even in review, merits serious consider- 
ation—somewhat as one might step back from a painted 
canvas to examine the brush strokes in hopes of finding a 
meaningful picture there. 

The book makes extensive use of previously prepared 
materials, many of which have been published at one time 
or another by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, FEDERAL PROBATION, the New York Citizen’s 
Committee, and others, but never before have been grouped 
together in context. The list of quoted sources is seemingly 
endless, yet admittedly incomplete, the selection having 
been made on the basis of type sampling. 

A few of the essential points of coordinated planning, as 
here portrayed, are: 


(1) Specialized services for “delinquent” children 
may in some instances be advisable, but require align- 
ment with the program for generalized welfare ser- 
vices. 

(2) Effective integration of services exists only at 
the local level, but requires acceptance at the highest 
administrative level. 

(3) Administrators who are responsible for the 
operation of service programs are not always in the 
best position to take leadership in moves toward inte- 
gration of services. In larger agencies and major cities 
the coordinating function may require not only cabinet 
level leadership but specialized staff assignments in 
order to function. 

(4) The ethics of maintaining an “open door” at the 
point of case intake and “accountability” at the point 
of case closure should be a matter of concern both to 
agency policy and to public responsibility. 

Chapter VII, “When Children Come to Court,” is a fresh 
and outstanding statement of the current interest in the 
role of the juvenile court in the family of agencies and its 


future as an expression of community concern for youth 
welfare. 


Here are a few of the humbling and humanizing obser- 
vations which add flavor to the author’s serious pursuit 
of purpose: 

“Failure on parole is sometimes the failure of the 
community as much as it is the failure of the parolee.” 

“Delinquency and neglect are administrative rather 
than diagnostic categories.” 

“No one can be improved, ultimately, except by him- 
self: the degree of individual responsibility assumed 
by the offender of whatever age is therefore decisive.” 
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“The objective is to treat those in trouble as indivi- 
uals and to undertake that program which corrects, 
redirects, and restores them to useful family and com- 
munity members 
“The seagate | * many of the people in the com- 
munity who need casework service are in this diagnos- 
tic ae (character disorders) while caseloads are 
made up substantially of neurotics and psychotics, has 
not gone unnoticed.” 


It may be that this volume will come to symbolize the 
closing of one era and the beginning of another. For herein 
is chronicled the frustrations of a generation of casework 
experience which has dulled its keenest techniques against 
the stone wall of client untreatability and is now exper- 
imenting with a broader basis of human relationships and 
a less esoteric approach to human problems. 


Chatham, Ill. CHESTER C. SCOTT 


Time Out of Life or Life While Doing Time 


Time Out of Life. By Peter Baker. London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd., 1961. Pp. 251. $5.25. 


Any account of prison life by a man who has lived 
through the experience is likely to be controversial and 
leave the serious reviewer to search for the motive in the 
writing. Often the motive is a somewhat vengeful expose 
and at times it is an effort to give fuel to a movement for 
reform. On other occasions it can be an effort to record 
faithfully a Saely subjective chronicle of experience and 

resent life and human nature in one of its manifold forms. 
ime Out of Life seems to embody something of all these 
motives. 

The author is all the more controversial, as at the time 
of his sentencing in 1954 he was a promising British 
industrialist and financier and was also the youngest mem- 
ber of Parliament serving in the House from South Nor- 
folk. The details of his trial and conviction would take us 
far afield; suffice it to say, that he was sentenced to 7 
a for “uttering documents and knowing them to be 

orged. 

It is apparent quite early that Mr. Baker is a keenly 

ifted observer. His book sparkles with deep pathos and 

ashes of British wit. Nowhere does the reviewer find a 
stereotype account of the system of British penal life or 
a generalized hostile indictment of prison officials. Even 
the most punitive of personalities are approached with 
sensitive understanding. Thus, a notoriously hard-driving 
guard was rather surprised that during a riot he was left 
unmolested and when he-asked a hardened inmate about 
this he was told, “You see sir, nobody could have a griev- 
ance against you. You’re so impartially bloody to all of us.” 

Of special interest is the account that Mr. Baker gives 
of the trials and tribulations he faced in obtaining access 
to legal counsel and for the —- of his many appeals. 
This especially relates to the period when he was incar- 
cerated. One is left with an uneasy question: Just what 
are the residually a rights that are left to prisoners 
and how are these rights to be implemented? Are eloquence 
and former position the prime determinants of these 
rights? If it be true, that the “new penology” relates to 
humanizing prisons and converting them to rehabilitative 
establishments, it should also follow that consideration be 
omy to one of Mr. Baker’s primary suggestions: “Better 
egal facilities for all prisoners, including semi-official legal 
assistance and liaison with lawyers throughout sentence” 
{page 170). Perhaps one of the main messages here is: 

umanization without legalization is empty. 

Of further interest to students of corrections is the 
comparative account of the three prisons Mr. Baker served 
in during his incarceration. Most vivid is the lively picture 
he gives relating to changes in prison life. Forward ages | 
policies are often on the books for long periods of time an 
suffer the inertia of human beings intent on continuing 
things as they have always been. The corollary of this is 
also drawn. Dedicated personnel are often hamstrung by 
inert “home-office” policies. 

But above and beyond the many well-known suggestions 
for penal improvement, the volume is at its best in its 
personalized dimensions. Mr. Baker’s gallery of prison 
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ope is reminiscent of something from Damon Runyan. 
ere are represented the British second-story men, the 
confidence artists, homosexuals, inept bureaucrats as well 
as the dedicated enlightened professionals. It is on this 
level that this book can thoroughly be digested. For the 
reviewer, Time Out of Life becomes a portrait of life while 
doing time. 


Chicago, Ill. MARVIN BOGDANOFF 


European Viewpoints on Juvenile Delinquency 


La Délinquance Juvénile et Ecole. A collo- 
quium. Brussels: Centre d’Etude de la Délin- 
quance Juvénile, 1963. Pp. 156. 


This volume is the report of a colloquium held May 11 
and 12, 1962, at the Center for the Study of Juvenile De- 
linquency in Brussels, Belgium, for the purpose of deter- 
mining what schools might do to alleviate the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. The juvenile delinquent has become 
more aggressive and his social maladaptation more per- 
manent than the juvenile delinquent of a generation ago. 
His acting-out disorders have become more damaging as 
society has become more complex. 

Concern for juvenile delinquency in Europe has been re- 
cent, but action has been relatively effective because of 
the pioneer work done in America and England, who were 
interested in the problem earlier in the 20th century. 
Studies by Healy and Bronner, Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, and The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study sug- 
gest that the child has to be helped in his social setting. The 
techniques of J. L. Moreno appear to offer considerable 
hope. The United Nations has stimulated interest through- 
out the world in the early detection and treatment of 
potential acting-out disorders. 

Recognition that the school program, itself, may contrib- 
ute to pre moral by setting demands at the average and 
forcing students toward it requires modification of the 
total school program in the direction of the individual 
needs of students. Signals of the school’s contribution to 
delinquency can be seen in the children in their negative 
and hostile attitudes toward school, their truancy, their 
incorrigibility, and their academic retardation. These 
signals are indices of social maladaptation just as much 
as is delinquency, itself. There is no causal relationship 
between these signals of maladaptation in school and delin- 
quency but, rather, both are symptoms on a single con- 
tinuum between social behavior and acting-out delinquent 
behavior. 

Schools can perform their function of preserving the 
status quo by teaching current social values and tech- 
nology. By so contributing to the preservation of the status 
quo, however, they tend to retard social evolution. The 
addition to school curriculums of social prediction by 
viewing trends, the direction and nature of social evolution, 
the movement of political and economic philosophy, as well 
as a measure of its speed, could reduce the gap between 
traditional education and social change. By so doing, a 
more realistic social education would result. When good 
medical-psychological-social services for early diagnosis 
and treatment of acting-out disorders is combined with 
strong social education, the needs of all students and 
society, itself, would be better served. By including the 
family of delinquents in special programs formulated by 
the social services, the total setting in which acting-out 
disturbances occur could be constructively manipulated. 

This colloquium has been well edited and prepared for 
publication. It represents the changing European view- 
points toward handling juvenile delinquents. While yet 
identified with moral values and the traditional respect for 
authority, there is recognition that changing society with 
increased technology and communication renders the 
family unit less confining and makes social authority more 
complex. This has resulted in some movement of responsi- 
bility from the family to the school for assisting individ- 
uals in their social adaptation. 

The theme of “social defense” has permeated European 
publications since World War II as a counterpart of the 
American “community organization” in the areas of mental 
health and delinquency control. As a thought-provoking 
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and stimulating contribution to the field of delinquency 
control and the socialization of school-age youth, this 
reviewer recommends La Délinquance Juvenile et l’Ecole 
pee concerned with the development of youth in the 
schools. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 
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A Report on Chicago Crime for 1962 (Annual Report). 
Chicago Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill., June 28, 1963. Pp. 96. All aspects of crime 
in Chicago are discussed in this annual report. Statistically, 
major crimes continued their upward trend but police 
efficiency in the solution of major crimes is improving. 
Other crime problems discussed are auto theft, gang 
murders, syndicated crime and criminals, and extent of 
gambling in city and county. 

An Interstate Approach to Juvenile Delinquency: 
Research and Training. Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
August 1963. Pp. 92. This publication is the final report on 
the survey of es research in juvenile delinquency in 
the Western United States. The contents include informa- 
tion on university programs in juvenile corrections, train- 
ing projects under the President’s Committee, a summary 
of research in California, and some problem areas related 
to the juvenile correctional institutions. 

Comparative Recreation Needs and Services in New 
York Neighborhoods. The Community Council of Greater 
New York, 345 East 45 Street, New York 17, N.Y., 1963. 
Pp. 244. By the use of statistical techniques and the defini- 
tion of relevant variables, that which is “well-known” is 
made obvious: some neighborhoods of high delinquency, 
inhabited by low income families and undergoing rapid 
ethnic transition have relatively fewer group work and 
recreation services than other more stable, higher income 
neighborhoods. This study was designed to identify neigh- 
borhoods of greatest comparative needs for group work 
and recreation services and to give a quantitative basis to 
the decision making process. 

Mental Health Book Review Index. Paul Klapper 
Library, Queens College, Flushing 67, N.Y., Volume 8, 
1963. Pp. 68. This index is an annual list of books selected 
and reviewed by specialists and organized as a biblio- 
graphy by an editorial committee of librarians. It aims at 
a synthesis of the significant monographic literature in the 
behavioral sciences and the field of mental health. The 
index is sponsored by several international and national 
mental health associations and published annually under 
the auspices of the American Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Mobilizing Resources Toward the Rehabilitation of the 
Offender. New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
Albany, N.Y., March 1963. Pp. 109. Prepared by the 
Welfare Department of the State of New York in cooper- 
ation with other correctional agencies, this publication re- 
ports the proceedings of a conference supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health and held in Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., March 19-21, 1963. Included in this report 
are the complete texts of papers delivered on such topics 
as: Problems and Guidelines in the Rehabilitation of the 
Offender, Individual and Interpersonal Approaches, Prob- 
lems in Prison Psychiatry, Targets for Change in Cor- 
rectional Institutions, Some Practical Difficulties in the 
Administration of an Institutional Correctional Program, 
~ Community Factors in the Rehabilitation of the Offen- 

er. 


Post-Conviction Procedures. Senate Fact Finding Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, Senator Edwin J. Regan, chairman, 
Sacramento, Calif., January 1963. Pp. 111. The objectives 
of this fact-finding study were to consider the chain-reac- 
tion effects of segmental legislation directed toward only 
parts of the correctional problem and the development of a 
factual basis for any remedial legislation required to im- 
Prove post-conviction procedures in relationship to the 
administration of justice. Drastic action by the legislature 
will be necessary to evaluate the present schedule of 
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penalties for the purpose of assuring a more equitable 
distribution of offenders by custodial and treatment re- 
quirements. 

Research Relating to Children. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bulletin No. 16, July 1962-January 1963. Pp. 
145. This bulletin, like previous issues, includes reports of 
research in progress or research recently completed. Among 
the wide range of research projects listed are 44 projects 
related to juvenile delinquency. 

Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Children 
(Annual Report). U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1963. 
Pp. 32. Covering the year 1962, this a publishes data 
from 226 public training schools for delinquent children. 
On June 30, 1962, approximately 39,000 children were 
living in these schools, an 8 percent increase over 1958. 
About one-fourth of the children committed to the training 
schools during 1962 had been committed previously with 
no appreciable change of returnee rate during this period. 
The average annual per capita expenditure was $2,625. 

The Child Offender and the Law. The Canadian Welfare 
Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada, 
January 1963. Pp. 23. This report contains 43 specific 
recommendations for updating legislation dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. The present Juvenile Delinquents Act 
dates back to 1929 and a departmental committee was 
appointed by the Minister of Justice in 1962 to review 
existing legislation in the light of experience and advances 
in the behavioral sciences. 

Today’s VD Control Problem. American Social Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19 N.Y., March 
1963. Pp. 69. This statement sets forth the venereal disease 
problem as it exists throughout the United States and des- 
cribes the kinds of problems facing city and state health 
officers in venereal disease control. In 1962, there was a 
7 percent increase in syphilis cases reported over 1961 and 
reports for the first half of 1963 show a continued upward 
eg at the rate of 10 percent above the same period of 
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Annulment of a Conviction of Crime. A Model Act. New 
York: National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1962. 
Pp. 8. 25 cents. 


Concepts of Personality. Edited by Joseph M. Wepman 
and Ralph W. Heine. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1963. Pp. 514. $8.95. 


Current Projects in the Prevention, Control, and Treat- 
ment of Crime and Delinquency, Volume III, Summer 1963. 
New York: National Research and Information Center on 
Crime and Delinquency, National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. Pp. 649. 


Discipline in the Teens. By Rudolph M. Wittenberg. New 
York: Association Press, 1968. Pp. 64. $1.50. 


Effects on Young People of Violence and Crime Por- 
trayed on Television. Part 10 of the Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 87th 
Congress. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1963. Pp. 1635-2592. 


Excerpta Criminologica, Volume 3, No. 5, September- 
October 1963. Amsterdam: Excerpta Criminologica Foun- 
dation. Pp. 505-636. 


Family Failure. By A. F. Philp. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1968. Pp. 311. 32s.6d. 


The Group Leader as Counselor. By C. Eugene Morris. 
New York: Association Press, 1963. Pp. 64. $1.50. 

The Hired Killers. By Peter Wyden, with introductions 
by Karl Menninger, M.D., and Senator Estes Kefauver. 


New York: William Morrow and Company, 1963. Pp. 236. 
$4.50. 


Model Sentencing Act. By the Advisory Council of 
Judges. New York: National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, 1963. Pp. 35. $1.00. 
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The Narcotic Addiction Problem. my, Charles Winick, 
Ph.D. New York: The American Social Health Association, 
Inc., 1963. Pp. 22. 15 cents. 

‘The Offender—A Bibliography. By Dorothy C. Tompkins. 
Berkeley: Institute of Governmental Studies, University 
of California, 1963, Pp. 268. $7.50. 

‘Probation and Mental Treatment. By Max Grinhut. 
South Hackensack, N. J.: Fred B. Rothman and Company, 
1963. Pp. 56. $2.75. 


The Roots of Evil. A Social History of Crime and Pun- 
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ishment. By Christopher Hibbert. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1963. Pp. 524. $6.95. 
Their Use in. 


Scaffold and Chair: A Compilation of 
r. Negley K. Teeters.. 


Pennsylvania 1682-1962. B 

Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1963. Pp. 248. 
Status Forces in Delinquent Boys. By Martin Gold. Ann 

Arbor: University of Michigan, 1963. Pp. 229. $6.00. 
Theory and Practice as a Single Reality: An Essay in 

Social Work Education. By Ruth Gilpin. Chapel Hill: The 

University of North Carolina Press, 1963. Pp. 139. $4.50. 


News From the Field 


NCCD Adopts Resolution 
To Abolish Death Penalty 


A resolution to abolish the death pony in all jurisdic- 
tions was adopted by the National Institute on Crime and 
Delinquency at its annual business meeting at Miami 
Beach, Fla., June 13. 

The resolution is in accord with that adopted by the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency Board of 
Trustees after a study and report by the NCCD staff, 
according to Milton G. tor, director of the Council. The 
staff ede appeared in the October 1963 issue of Crime 
and Delinquency. 

“The fact that actual application of the death penalty 
in the United States has dropped steadily in the last few 
years and the fact that in many jurisdictions no one has 
been executed for years,” Rector stated, “are definite 
forecasts of the ultimate abolition of capital punishment 
in all states.” 

“The death penalty is a sheer anachronism,” Rector 
added. “Its existence still does great harm to our correc- 
tional concepts and is a detriment to a correctional philos- 
ophy of rehabilitation and correction.” 


Ohio Law Makes Probation 
Reports Confidential 


The Ohio Legislature has amended sections 2947.06 and 
2951.03 of the Revised Code to provide that probation 
reports “shall be confidential and need not be furnished 
to the defendant or his counsel or the prosecuting attorney 
unless the court, in its discretion, so orders.” 

The bill was passed by the Legislature June 13 and 
approved by Governor James A. Rhodes on June 24. 


Inmate Football Team 
Plays Away From “Home” 


-The Rockbusters, inmate football team of the Colorado 
State Penitentiary at Canon City, played its first game 
away from home Saturday afternoon, November 2. 

The 35 members of the team were taken to Hickey Field, 
approximately 1 mile from the institution, where they 
played the Western State College Junior Varsity. Tickets 
were sold to the public and proceeds went to the Crippled 
Children’s Society of Fremont County. 

The Rockbusters were defeated 22 to 14 in the last 

minute of play. 

' According to Warden Harry C. Tinsley, the game was a 
good one to watch and was remarkably free of penalties. 

“J was extremely well pleased with the conduct of the 
players in the game,” he said, “and while I would like to 
have seen the Rockbusters win, they made a terrific try at 
winning and exhibited good sportsmanship all the way 
through.” 


Senator Dodd Urges Swift Action 
In Amending Federal Firearms Act 


“From the tragedy of Dallas, we have been made aware 
of the inadequacy in this Nation’s control over lethal 
weapons.” Thus ee Senator Thomas J. Dodd, chairman 
of the Senate’s Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, in 
introducing an amendment to S. 1975, a bill to amend the 
Federal Firearms Act. 


The bill (S. 1975) which Senator Dodd introduced 
August 2, 1963, would insure that the purchaser of a mail- 
order weapon could not use the privilege of the mails to 
disguise his identity and eventually his evil deed. The bill, 
moreover, would insure that, as a minimum, a person 
would provide his correct age, name, address, whether he 
has a criminal record, and indicate that he is complying. 
with the laws of the state in which he resides. 

On the introduction of his bill, the Senate Subcommittee 
had the complete support of the National Rifle Association, 
the domestic arms manufacturers, and the major gun clubs 
of this Nation, the Senator said. 

On November 27 Senator Dodd proposed an amendment. 
to S. 1975 to include all firearms regardless of size, shape 
or description. 

“I have amended my bill,” he stated, “to require that 
not only must a person provide an affidavit attesting to his 
age, name, address, and criminal record, if he has one, and 
his compliance with state gun laws, but, in addition, the 
affidavit must be authenticated by the highest local law- 
enforcement authority in his community.” 

Senator Dodd’s amended bill also places the responsibility 
on both the mail-order seller and the common carrier to 
determine that they are not delivering a murderous weapon 
into the hands of a juvenile or a criminal. 


Object of Prisons Should 
Be To Get Prisoner Out 


Planning for the release of a prisoner “ought to start. 
from the day he is sentenced . . . . The object is not to keep 
him in jail, but to get him out.” 

Thus spoke Dr. Sheldon B. Peizer, clinical psychologist 
at the Youth Correction Center for the District of 
Columbia, in addressing Virginia’s probation and parole 
officers at Richmond on December 6. 

The basic problem of penal and parole systems, Dr. 
Peizer said, is to alter attitudes, to bring offenders to 
the point where they realize and accept the fact that they 
are on the wrong track. 

“This cannot be done entirely in an institution, for here 
are too many people whose attitudes have not changed,” 
Dr. Peizer added. “A man who has spent years in the 
artificial atmosphere of a prison needs much help to read-. 
just when he gets out.” 
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Federal Prison Director Opposes 
Mandatory Minimum Sentences 


Only two states incarcerate the average criminal for a 
longer time than the District of Columbia, said Federal 
Prison Director James V. Bennett when he testified before 
the Senate District Committee in November against man- 
datory minimum sentences in the House-passed omnibus 
crime bill. 

Federal experience with mandatory sentences, according 
to Bennett, has shown that they can have the opposite 
effect from that intended. He made reference to a law 
enacted in 1935 requiring a 25-year sentence for armed 
postal robbery. If a man now robs a country store where 
there happens to be a post office, Bennett pointed out, he 
must technically be put away for a quarter of a century. 

Bennett, who has headed the Bureau for 24 years and 
has 24,000 prisoners in his charge, would leave the imposi- 
tion of sentence to the judges who are understanding and 
know the problems of the District. 

People convicted for burglary in the District, Bennett 
said to the Committee, serve longer sentences than in any 
state or federal jurisdiction. 

“If crime can be stopped or deterred by heavy penalties,” 
he stated, “then the District should have no burglaries or 
robberies.” 

“It is extremely difficult to scare people into complying 
with the law,” Bennett added, “especially when they are 
hungry or in search of some way to alleviate their imme- 
diate emotional problems.” 

In his testimony, Bennett pointed out that the District 
of Columbia has a greater proportion of its population in 
jails and prisons than any other state. On the last day of 
1961, 287.7 out of every 100,000 District residents were in 
jail compared with the rates of 31.2 and 38.1 in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, respectively, and 121.7 for 
the entire country. In oe figures Bennett made it 
— a the District of Columbia is a city rather than 
a 


Project To Rehabilitate Jail-Type 
Offenders in Community Is Inaugurated 


The Northern California Service League, a counseling 
and group therapy agency for San Francisco County jail 
prisoners, announced in November a 8-year demonstration 
program for treatment within the community of a group of 
young adult offenders who ordinarily would be sent to jail 
or prison. 

The purpose of the project, according to Charles 
deYoung Elkus, Jr., president of the NCSL, is to determine 
whether offenders can be rehabilitated without commitment 
to a penal institution and, if so, what savings in cost can 
be realized. 

The project is being financed by local foundation funds 
totaling $36,800 for the first year. The organizations 
providing the funds are the Columbia, Rosenberg, and San 
Francisco foundations. 

According to the League’s plan, approximately 150 felons 
and misdemeanants, who are believed to be safe and amen- 
able to treatment, will be accepted into the pilot program, 
to be known as the Rehabilitation Project for Offenders. 
All persons in the treated group will be referred by the 
San Francisco Municipal and Superior Courts. They will 
be under the supervision of the Adult Probation Depart- 
ment but will receive additional services from the project’s 
staff of professionally trained counselors. 

Treatment will include individual and group therapy, 
family counseling, job placement, and help with finding 
satisfactory living, recreational, and health-care arrange- 
ments. Since it is anticipated that most of the participants 
will be employed during the day, much of the work with 
them will be done during evening appointments, usually 
at the project office, but sometimes in the offenders’ homes. 


Chairman of the project’s advisory committee is Leyland - 


Stevens, M.D. Earl Dombross, psychiatric social worker, 
is the project director. 


William A. Cohan Named to 
Probation Headquarters Staff 


William A. Cohan, federal probation officer at Clevelan 
Ohio, since 1955, has been named assistaut to the chief o: 


probation in the Administrative Office of the United States 


Courts. 

Cohan graduated from Ohio State University in 1954 
and later engaged in graduate study in the University’s 
School of Social Welfare. For a 2-year period while in 
study at the University, he was employed in personnel 
administration with the Ohio National Guard. He isa 
reserve captain in the Corps of Engineers. 


E. M. Jellinek, Authority on 
Alcoholism, Dies Unexpectedly 


Dr. E. M. Jellinek, 73, internationally known leader in 
the field of alcohol research, died October 22 of an apparent 
heart attack in his office on the Stanford University 
campus. Dr. Jellinek joined the faculty of the University in 
1962 as visiting professor of psychiatry and research 
sanaenets at the Institute for the Study of Human Prob- 


ems. 

A native of New York City, Dr. Jellinek studied in 
Europe, receiving degrees from the University of Leipsig 
and the University of Berlin. His long research career 
began in 1931. From 1941 to 1950 he was director of the 
Yale University Center of Alcohol Studies, which he 
founded, and previously held a similar research position at 
the New York University School of Medicine. 

Since 1947 Dr. Jellinek had been a member of the board 
of directors of the National Council on Alcoholism, of 
which he was cofounder, and was associate editor of the 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol. He is the author of The 
Disease Concept of Alcoholism (1962) and coauthor with 
H. W. Haggard of Alcohol Explored (1942). 
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Maryland Establishes Work- 
Release Program for Inmates 


Twenty-eight men and three women from seven of Mary- 
land’s nine correctional institutions are currently taking 
part in the State’s new work-release program for prisoners. 
They include a truck driver, farm hand, kitchen workers, 
laundry worker, nurse’s aide, clerk, construction worker, 
and mechanic. 

Commissioner of Correction James W. Curran says the 
participants’ offenses—which include robbery, burglary, 
housebreaking, larceny, assault, domestic cases, and fraud 
—often are misleading. “Most of the time,” he states, 
“there are extenuating circumstances.” Only narcotics and 
sex offenders are excluded from the program. 

Work-release prisoners leave the institution without 
supervision and wear whatever clothes are appropriate for 
the job. Some walk to work. Others ride public buses or 
are provided transportation by the employer. They return 
to the prison for the night. The ultimate goal of the pro- 
gram is to get the prisoner paroled. 

To be eligible for the work-release program a prisoner 
can be serving a term of no longer than 5 years. Curran 
estimates that 90 percent of the 4,000 prisoners committed 
each year fall in this category. The inmate is not eligible 
until he has served 6 months. Then he must volunteer and 
must provide the name of an employer who will hire him. 

Employers are required to pay the prevailing wage. 
They must notify the prison if they want the inmate to 
work overtime, and they must telephone the prison if the 
inmate does not appear for work in the morning. 

The work-release program requires that prisoners help 
support their dependents. They also pay the State $2.50 a 
day for room and board in prison. What is left is paid back 
to the prisoners when they are released. 


California’s Program for Addicts 
Slashes Narcotic Peddler Profits 


“California’s rehabilitative ape for addicts is 
slashing narcotic peddler profits,” asserts Richard A. 
McGee, administrator of the State’s Youth and Adult 
Corrections Agency. 

“By removing addicts from the streets,” McGee said, 
“and giving them intensive rehabilitative treatment and 
then following up with close community supervision, 
California is robbing peddlers of customers in an unpre- 
cedented, double-barreled attack on addiction.” 

More than 2,000 addicts have been committed civilly, 
as patients, to the California Rehabilitation Center pro- 
gram since late 1961. 

Some addicts sent to the Center, McGee said, had been 
spending up to and sometimes more than $50 daily on 
heroin prior to their commitment. 

While the CRC program probably is reducing peddler 
income by about $7 million yearly, McGee said another 
2,000 former narcotic users under parole from correctional 
institutions are involved in special control and antinarcotic 
testing programs which further cut into the peddler 
market. 

A sampling of about 500 addicts in the center program, 
according to McGee, indicated that about 6 percent had 
been paying $50 or more daily for their heroin; 3 percent, 
$40; 5 percent, $30; 12 percent, $20; 6 percent, $15; 13 per- 
cent, $10; 14 percent, $5; 36 percent, less than $5, and a 
few, nothing. 

The narcotic addict rehabilitation center and its followup 
community program provide modern treatment for the 
addict who in years past faced only the bleak prospect of 
repeated arrests, jail terms, agonizing withdrawals, and 
wasted life, all coupled with enslavement to narcotics and 
to crime to “feed his habit.” 

The California plan adopted in 1961 by the Legislature 
on the recommendation of Governor Edmund G. Brown’s 
Special Study Commission on Narcotics substituted a com- 
pulsory addict treatment and control program for the 
traditional, punitive jail terms of earlier years. 
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Two Federal Probation Officers Talk 
Barricaded Prisoner into Self-Surrender 


In September, on Friday the 13th, an armed parolee 
from the United States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
barricaded himself, his wife, and five children in their 
Tacoma, Wash., home after deputy U. S. marshals had 
attempted to take him into custody on a parole violator 
warrant. 

_ After 7 hours of pursuasive talking by Federal Proba- 
tion Officers Paul Squier and Arthur Lehwalder, who were 
called to the home, the parolee surrendered without harm 
to his wane, his children, or the law-enforcement officers 
present. 

Commenting on the work of the two officers, J. E. Milnes, 
special agent in charge of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion office at Seattle, wrote the following letter to their 
chief probation officer, J. Elton Mincks: 

“With the successful apprehension of J. R. B....1 
wanted to drop you a short note and tell you what a splen- 
did job Art Lehwalder and Paul Squier did in assisting in 
bringing the day to such a successful conclusion.” Speaking 
convincingly and courageously, they “assisted materially 
in encouraging B.. .. to be reasonable and to permit him- 
a be taken into custody without any untoward inci- 

ent. 

_“A case such as this is difficult at best,” Milnes con- 
tinued, “but it was certainly made much easier through 
the assistance of your men.” 


Howard Association Releases 
Chicago Police Jail Study 


_ The John Howard Association’s 1962 study of conditions 
in Chicago’s police stations discloses a sharp contrast with 
the outcome of the Association’s first study in 1947, accord- 
ing to the Association’s survey report released in Novem- 
ber. The title of the 55-page report is Chicago Police 
Lockups. 

The 1947 survey described the majority of Chicago police 
station jails as “cesspools of disease and filth and a dis- 
grace to a modern city.” Lockups now are found to be 
clean and without odor. All cells have flush toilets; toilet 
paper and soap are available; and vermin, rodents, and 
disease-spreading conditions are nonexistent... 

Credit for the progress is given to Police Superintendent 
O. W. Wilson who took command in February 1960. 

The 1962 survey was made by Eugene S. Zemans, 
executive director of the Association; Johnson Levering, 
assistant director; and Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan, sociological 
consultant. 

Commenting on the survey findings, Morris J. Wexler, 
president of the Association, said: 

“After 16 years of effort to improve the standards of 
the Chicago Police lockups we are pleased to present our 
study of conditions in 1962. We are more pleased to express 
our gratification for the improved conditions of the city’s 
lockups.” 


Harry C. Dupree Retires 
After 38 Years in Parole 


Harry C. Dupree, chairman of the Army and Air Force 
Clemency and Parole Board from 1955 to 1961, and more 
recently consultant to the Undersecretary of the Army on 
matters pertaining to parole, retired in May. He will con- 
tinue to serve as a consultant in a part-time relationship. 

Dupree joined the correctional service in 1925 as a 
probation officer at the Court of General Sessions in New 
York City. In 1932 he was appointed a case supervisor with 
the New York State Division of Parole and was named 
chief parole officer in 1940, serving in that capacity until 
1955 when he came to The Pentagon. 

Dupree has been secretary of the Association of Paroling 
Authorities since 1960 and is past president of the Middle 
Atlantic States Conference on Corrections. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Sentencing Plan Gives Society Greater 
Protection Against Dangerous Offender 


The Model Sentencing Act, a sentencing plan which for 
the first time distinguishes between dangerous and non- 
dangerous offenders, was offered in October by the Advi- 
sory Council of Judges for consideration by legislatures 
throughout the Nation. 

Adoption of the Act would “move the penal law onto a 
new and higher level,” says Judge Alfred P. Murrah, chief 
judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals at Oklahoma City, and 
chairman of the Advisory Council of Judges. 

The Act abolishes the great number of varying penalties 
for felonies, which in most states numbers from 75 to 100. 
Instead, Judge Murrah points out, it prescribes a penalty 
of up to 30 years for a convicted felon found to be danger- 
ous under the Act, and up to 5 years (or probation, 
suspended sentence, or fine) for a convicted felon found 
not to be dangerous. 

The finding of dangerousness would be made by a state 
psychiatric diagnostic facility on the basis of an examina- 
tion showing that the defendant, convicted of a felony “in 
which he inflicted or attempted to inflict serious bodily 
harm” or “which seriously endangered the life or safety of 
another,” is suffering from a “severe personality disorder 
indicating a propensity toward criminal activity.” 

The finding of dangerousness could also be made by the 
judge in the case of a convicted felon shown to be involved 
in racketeering or organized crime. 

A life term would 
first degree. 

The Advisory Council of Judges believes the Act pro- 
vides a structure for sentencing that would both reduce the 
prison population and , sate society greater protection than 
it now has against the dangerous criminal. 


authorized only for murder in the 


Copies of the Model Sentencing Act are available in a 
wort edition issued by the National Council of Crime 


and Delinquency (44 East 23 Street, New York 10) and in 
the October issue of Crime and Delinquency. 


Canadian Corrections Assn. Submits 
Recommendations for Youth Offender 


On October 1 the Canadian Corrections Association, 
through its executive secretary, W. T. McGrath, submitted 
11 recommendations on what special facilities and legisla- 
tive procedures the Association believes are required for 
treatment, and retraining of the young adult 
offender. 

In substance the recommendations are the following: 

That a young adult be defined as one who has attained 
the age of 18 but not reached the age of 21; 

That the adult court have jurisdiction over the young 
adult group; 

That special legislative provisions be enacted to provide 
for the sentencing of young adults; ‘ 

That a presentence report be mandatory in any case 
involving a young adult convicted of either an indictable 
offense or any offense punishable by imprisonment; 

That legal aid be made available to all young adults 
charged with an offense; 

That the legislation state that the court shall not send 
a young adult to prison unless all other courses have been 
considered and rejected for specific reasons; 

That the police and the courts, whenever possible, avoid 
holding a young adult in a lockup or jail pending trial or 
on remand; 

That adequate facilities be provided to enable the court 
to deal properly with the young adult. This includes 
clinical facilities, able and sufficient probation staff, and 
adequate institutions; 

That federal leadership and funds be provided for re- 
search into diagnostic, treatment, and retraining tech- 
niques; 

That a vigorous program be developed to help meet the 
shortage of qualified staff for the services for young adult 
offenders; and 

That the Minister of Justice call a national conference 
on the young adult offender. 


Senator Dodd Appeals to Legionnaires 
To Help Wipe Out Teenage Addiction 


With a sense of urgency, Senator Thomas J. Dodd, chair- 
man of the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
sought the help of the American Legion “in combatting the 
menacing increase in Pps drug addiction and in partic- 
ular the dramatic and uncontrolled surge in the use of pep 
pills and sleeping pills by our young people.” 

Addressing the Legion’s 47th annual convention at 
Miami Beach, in September, Senator Dodd declared that it 
is not only the traditional delinquent who is involved in 
drug addiction, but “thousands of teenagers from good 
families.” 

The Subcommittee’s research, the Senator asserted, has 
shown that the new kick for teenagers has been the use of 
“pep pills” and “goof balls” and that it is as prevalent in 
upper middle-class neighborhoods as it is in the slums. 

During 1960, drug companies produced 5% billion 
sleeping pills and 4 billion pep or stimulant pills. About 5 
billion of these, the Subcommittee learned, found their 
way into the illicit market. 

The Subcommittee’s files show that 600,000 of this type. 
of pill were confiscated from a licensed wholesaler who was 
selling to a teenage addict. 

In Boston, police found that more than 200 teenagers 
were obtaining these pills from two drug stores. 

In Detroit, addiction to pep Bw has spread to the 
“hot-rod set,” apparently to build false courage for high- 
speed 

Three bills are now pending to curtail the traffic in 
dangerous drugs, Senator Dodd pointed out. They are 
S. 553, S. 742, and S.J. Res. 65. 


Karl Holton Among 31 Awarded 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Karl Holton, chief probation officer of Los Angeles 
County for 15 years until his retirement last January, was 
one of the 31 men and women to receive the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom presented by President Johnson at the 
White House on December 6. 

Holton’s citation read: 

“Innovator in applying imaginative solutions to problems 
of delinquency, he has contributed generously to developing 
responsible citizenship among our youth.” 


Children’s Bureau Expresses Concern 
About Increase in Glue Sniffing 


Concern over an apparent increase in the incidence of 
the intentional inhalation of plastic cement by children 
and teenagers has prompted the U. S. Children’s Bureau to 
gather information on the practice—known as “glue snif- 
fing”—and its effects on the young people who engage in it. 

The practice first came to attention in 1959 and was the 
subject of discussion at the White House Conference on 
Narcotic and Drug Abuse in 1962 as a hazardous teenage 
fad requiring a community education approach. 

The effects of glue sniffing, the Children’s Bureau points 
out, have been described as varying from a mild “jag” to 
drowsiness, stupor, or unconsciousness. 

A report of the National Clearing House for Poison 
Control Centers indicates that the liver, kidneys, bone 
marrow, and nervous system can be affected by the inhala- 
tion of volatile solvents. 

Some manufacturers are trying to develop a substitute 
for the toxic solvents in the glue, the Bureau reports. The 
Hobby Industry Association of America, which estimates 
that 15 to 20 million young people participate in plane con- 
struction, is also testing for a nontoxic solvent. 


A proud man is seldom a grateful man, for he never 
thinks he gets as much as he deserves. 


—Henry Ward Beecher 


Jay Flamm, supervisor of the Youth Corrections Branch 
of the Bureau of Prisons since 1959, has been named 
associate warden in charge of treatment at the Federal 
Reformatory at El Reno, Okla. He is succeeded by Henry 
National Training School, who has been assigned to the 
C. Johnson, formerly supervisor of classification at the 
sition of administrative officer of the Youth Corrections 
ranch. Herman Gewisgold, former administrative officer 
in the Youth Corrections Branch, is now supervisor of 
classification at the National Training School. 

Charlie E. Holbrook, federal probation officer at Macon, 
Ga., was lauded by Major General Earl C. Hedlund, USAF, 
for his “outstanding efforts” in behalf of the federal 
employees division during the recent United Givers Fund 
campaign in Macon and Bibb counties. “Mr. Holbrook’s 
enthusiasm,” said General Hedlund, chairman of the federal 
employees division, “prompted immediate and generous 
response on the part of personnel employed with the 
various miscellaneous civilian offices located in Macon.” 
Said Holbrook’s chief probation officer, Rosser M. Smith: 
“He even made me work hard on the federal court per- 
sonnel!” 

Professor James M. Reinhardt, criminologist on the 
faculty of the University of Nebraska since 1931, retired 
September 1. He is the author of nine books on crime and 
is currently preparing a study of teenage violence and 
schizophrenia among adult offenders. 

The Ninth Southern Conference on Corrections will be 
held February 27 and 28 at the Florida State University in 
Tallahassee. 

The medical staff of the U. S. Penitentiary at McNeil 
Island, Wash., has instituted outpatient clinics for inmates 
with diabetes, hypertension, cardiovascular conditions, and 
epilepsy. Inmates with these diseases are called out in 
groups once a month for followup evaluation of treatment. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
received a second-year grant of $79,505 to continue its 
program of regional training institutes for state and 
federal parole board members. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Portland Oregonian 
were winners of the Emery A. Brownell Press Award 
presented by the National Legal Aid and Defender Associ- 
ation October 25 at its Conference at Miami Beach. The 
awards were “for unusual support given to the legal aid 
programs in their communities.” 

C. Boyd McDevitt has been appointed deputy director of 
probation for the Courts of New York City. He was form- 
erly chief probation officer of the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency, in 
cooperation with Boston University’s training center on 
delinquency and youth crime, held the first of a series of 
regional institutes for parole board members October 20 to 
26. Two members from each of the boards of 12 New 
England and Middle Atlantic States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the U. S. Board of Parole attended the institute 
on “Practical Decision Making in Parole.” 

Roberts J. Wright has been reappointed a member of the 
New York State Board of Parole for a term ending June 
18, 1969. Before his appointment to the Board in 1960, he 
was warden of the Westchester County Penitentiary. 

Nine inmates of the Indiana Reformatory at Pendleton 
are taking instruction in freight truck driving. The 
program is sponsored by the Indianapolis Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Men; Louis B. Renner, owner of an 
Indianapolis trucking firm; and PACE, Inc. (Prisoners 
Aid by Citizen Efforts). 

Over 800 defendants awaiting trial in New York City 
have been released on their own recognizance since the 
inauguration 2 years ago of the Manhattan Bail Project 
under the joint supervision of the Vera Foundation and 
the New York University School of Law. Of these, only 
eight failed to appear when required, according to Herbert 
Sturz, executive di r of the Foundation. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 
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Boston University is establishing a training center for 
youth workers in the New England area with a $51,953. 
grant from the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime. The center, which is based in the 
Law-Medicine Research Institute, will work closely with 
Action for Boston Community Development, the local 
delinquency planning project, and with other planning pro- 
jects in New England. 

D. C. S. Reid of Calgary, Canada, was elected president 
of the International Prisoners Aid Association at its 
annual meeting in Portland, Ore., August 28. 

Alfons Wahl of Bad Godesberg, West Germany, who was. 
largely responsible for establishing an adult probation 
system in his country, was elected vice president of the 
International Prisoners Aid Association at its annual 
meeting at Portland, Ore., in August. 


Edward J. Taylor, director of the division of probation. 
of the New York State Department of Correction since 
1930, retired July 31. William T. Smith has been appointed 
as his successor. 

Michigan has abolished the death penalty for treason. 
Although Michigan was the first state to abolish capital 
punishment (1847), the death penalty for treason had been 
technically permissible until now. 


_ Charles L. Newman, director of the program of correc- 
tional training of the Kent School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, was elected president of the Kentucky 
Council on Crime and Delinquency at its annual meeting 
in Louisville. The council was founded in 1960 to help 
upgrade the quality of correctional services in Kentucky. 
Its members include persons employed in the correctional 
field, judges, attorneys, law-enforcement personnel, and 
interested citizens. 

The New York State Association of Chiefs of Police 
reports that 878,000 burglaries in the Nation last year 
amounted to one every 36 seconds. The average property 
loss was $187. 

Applications for the position of Chief Probation Officer 
of Essex County, N. J., should be submitted to the State’s 
Department of Civil Service, Division of Examinations, 
State House, Trenton 25, N. J., before February 15, 1964. 
Applicants must possess a master’s degree in sociology 
with a major in criminology and/or penology. For those 
applicants who possess a bachelor’s degree but do not offer 
the master’s degree, 2 additional years of administrative 
experience of the type listed, as follows, may be accepted 
in lieu of the master’s degree: 8 years of progressively 
responsible experience in probation or parole work, 4 
years of which shall have been in a capacity involving the 
broad administrative responsibility for plannng and 
directing a large probation or parole agency. 

Virginia’s Parole Board, in consultation with the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, is undertaking 
a 2-year study of adult probation and parole services. 
Randolph E. Wise, commissioner of the Philadelphia 
Department of Welfare, and Edward J. Hendrick, super- 
intendent of Philadelphia Prisons, have been selected by the 
NCCD as the special consultants for the statewide survey. 

E. K. Nelson, Jr., director of the Youth Studies Center 
of the University of Southern California, has been named 
assistant to Richard A. McGee, administrator of Califor- 
nia’s Youth and Adult Corrections Agency. 

Sacramento County’s new $2,500,000 Juvenile Court 
Center opened September 21. The Center’s juvenile hall has 
four units of 25 beds each. Provision has been made for 
expansion to 300. 

The Law of Criminal Correction is the title of a 754-page 
treatise on correctional criminal law released in October by 
the West Publishing Company. Written under the auspices 
of the Advisory Council of Judges and the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, the authors are Sol Rubin, 
NCCD counsel; Henry Weihofen, professor of law at the 
University of New Mexico: George Edwards, Detroit police 
commissioner; and Simon Rosenzweig, member of the New 
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York Bar. The book is considered a “must” for correctional 
administrators, probation and parole officers, judges, and 
lawyers. 

Judge Donald E. Long, who has served 27 years on the 
bench in the Domestic Relations court and the Juvenile 
Court of Portland, Ore., has announced his semiretirement. 
He will serve on the bench about 6 months a year as judge 
pro-tem. 

“Halfway Houses for Delinquent Children” is the title 
of an article in the November-December issue of Children, 
published by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Author of the 
article is Kenneth S. Carpenter, chief of the Bureau’s 
a ag aid branch in the Division of Juvenile Delinquency 

rvice. 

William J. O’Brien assistant to the Westchester County 
(N.Y.) welfare commissioner for 7 years, has been ap- 
pines warden of the Westchester Penitentiary at 

alhalla, N. Y. 

“Custody vs. Treatment” is the subject of the Autumn 
1963 issue of The Prison Journal. The journal presents five 
articles on the question of how custody and treatment can 
be integrated. 

Trans-action is the name of a new publication which 
attempts to acquaint the general public with developments 
in the social sciences. Published by Washington University, 
the 32-page bimonthly periodical “seeks to speed the flow 
of social science findings and ideas into the larger 
community, facilitating their use in everyday life.” Sub- 
scription price is $3.50 per year. 

Francis R. Bridges, Jr., chairman of the Florida Parole 
Commission, was elected president of the Association of 
Paroling Authorities at its August 25 meeting in Portland, 
Ore. Paul J. Gernert, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board 
of parole, was elected vice president. Retiring chairman of 
the APA is L. B. Stephens, executive director of the 
Alabama Board of Pardons and Paroles. 

Frank Loveland, consultant in studies in corrections for 
the American Foundation, was in Venezuela in August and 
September, together with Porfirio Diaz Santana, director 
of Puerto Rico’s Division of Corrections, to survey the 
country’s prison system. The study was conducted under 
the auspices of the Department of State’s Agency for Inter- 
national Development. The American Foundation is pre- 
sently developing for the Pennsylvania State Legislature a 
program and plans for an institution to replace the 135- 
year-old State Correctional Institution at Philadelphia, 
better known as the Eastern State Penitentiary. 
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Volunteers of America, a correctional guidance service 
in Los Angeles, Calif., has a yw a halfway house in 
downtown Los Angeles. It will be tentatively known as 
Midway Center. 

Walter R. White, United States probation officer at 
Boston, Mass., died suddenly on October 30. He had been 
with the federal probation system since 1936. 

Robert P. McGee, federal probation officer at Butte, 
Mont., has been appointed chief probation officer for the 


District of Montana. He succeeds E. Warren Toole who 
retired July 31. 


Dr. Nicholas J. Demerath, professor of sociology at 
Washington University and former director of the Univer- 
sity’s Social Science Institute, has been appointed executive 
director of the Juvenile Delinquency Planning Grant 
Project in St. Louis. 

Israel’s prison inmates numbered 1,000 in 1953 and 1,091 
in 1960. The number of adults placed on probation grew 
from 182 in 1953 to 477 in 1960. Crime figures are 
comparatively low despite the fact that the country’s 
population of a little over 2 million is made up largely of 
immigrants who are remnants of broken and partly des- 
troyed families. 

The Narcotic Addiction Problem is the title of a pamphlet 
published recently by The American Social Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York City. It was written by 
Charles Winick, Ph.D., director of the Association’s Nar- 
cotic Addiction Program, and sells for 15 cents. 

After Psychologist Charles Slack organized a “gang” 
in New York to assist in delinquency prevention, police 
contacts in one of the city’s problem neighborhoods 
dropped from 100 a month to zero. The youths are paid to 
advise and cooperate in spotting incipient trouble situa- 
tions and in heading off mischief, violence, and other 
delinquency. 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, is the recipient of the Salmon Medal 
from the New York Academy of Medicine. Dr. Felix, who 
has served with the Public Health Service for 30 years, 
was awarded the medal for his distinctive contributions to 
psychiatry. 

Dr. Edward K. Strong, 79, who devised the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Test for study and job counseling, died 
December 6. A member of the Stanford University faculty 
for 26 years, Dr. Strong’s vocational interest test is 
widely used in business, industry, and the professions. 
More than 250,000 persons each year take the test for job 
training and placement. 
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